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To the HoriL Edvxird 0. Stokes, Governor of Nem Jersey: 
^ Seb — ^Ini aocordancei -with the act creating the Stajbe Board of 

Agriculture, adopted April 22d, 1884, and -with the provisions of 
c' th^ law approved June 15th, 1895, I have the honor to present the 

report of said board for the year 1907. 
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Dated Trenton, November llth, 1907. 
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OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE FOR 1908. 

PRESIDENT. 

B. B. VOORHEES New Brunswick, 

VICE PRESIDENT. 

JOHN T. COX , White House. 

TREASUBEB. ■ 

WALTER HERITAGE Swedesboro. 

SECRETARY. 

FRANKLIN DYE Trenton. 



GEORGE E. DeCAMP Roseland. 

JOHN M. LIPPINCOTT Moorestown. 

A. J. RIDER Hammonton. 



state CHEMIST. 

E. B. VOORHEES, A.M New Brunswick. 

STATE ENTOMOLOGIST. 

JOHN B. SMITH, Sc.D New Brunswick. 

MISS JESSIE V. RUE, Stenographer of the Board. 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

New Jersey State Board of Agriculture. 



Term of office, one year dating from January 1st, 1908, to December 31st, 1908, 
for all except County Board Directors. 

CLASS A. 

Emmob Roberts Geological Survey. 

D. D. Denise I g^^j.^ ^^ Visitors, Agricultural College. 

OTBUS 15. OBANE • j 

EiDWABD B. Voobhees Professor of Agriculture. 



CLASS B. 

Geobge W. F. Gaunt Master of State Grange, P. of H. 

Henby F. Bodine , Secretary of State Grange, P. of H. 

CLASS C. 

Albebt Repp ) g Horticultural Society. 

Lesteb Collins J 

C. C. Basley Bergen County Pomona Grange. 

J. B. Wabbick Burlington County Pomona Grange. 

John S. Jaggabd , Camden County Pomona Grange. 

J. A. Gandy Cumberland County Pomona Grange. 

Cabbie E. Dobbins Centre District Pomona Grange. 

Albubtus Obb Gloucester County Pomona Grange. 

J. W. Opie Hunterdon County Pomona Grange. 

Joel Wainwbight Mercer County Pomona Grange. 

David J. Pebbine Middlesex and Somerset Pomona Grange. 

Robebt Thompson Monmouth County Pomona Grange. 

J. Gilbebt Bobton Salem County Pon^ona Grange. 

Geobge E. Hubsh Sussex County Pomona Grange. 

Samuel T. Bowman Warren County Pomona Grange. 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

NAME. ADDRESS. TERM. COUNTY. 

Jacob EL Holman Hammonton 2 years Atlantic. 

Joseph Buttebhof Egg Hurbor City 1 year 

Fbed. V. Stbohsahl . . . Park Ridge 2 years Bergen. 

John F. Bomm Westwood 1 year " 

Habby Albebtson Wrightstown 2 years Burlington. 

HowABD G. Taylob Riverton 1 year " 

Samuel R. Coles Merchantville 2 years Camden. 

Daniel W. Hobneb . . . Merchantville 1 year " 

Joseph W. Pincus Woodbine 2 years Cape May. 

Ralph Schellengeb . . Green Creek 1 year " 

Robert Peacock Deerfield 2 years Cumberland. 

W. S. BONHAM Shiloh 1 yeaf 

A. E. Hedden Verona 2 years Essex. 

Wm. Deicks, Sb. Chatham 1 year " 

E. T. RiDGEWAY Mullica Hill 2 years Gloucester. 

Mason Cabteb Clarksboro 1 year " 

2 years Hunterdon. 

H. E. Deats Flemington 1 year 

John V. Gbeen Tronton 2 years Mercer. 

John M. Dalbymple . . Hopewell 1 year ** 

B. DeWitt Giles New Market 2 years Middlesex. 

Geo. W. Mount Monmouth Junction 1 year " 

H. W. Buck Freehold 2 years Monmouth. 

D. HowABD Jones Freehold 1 year " 

Edoab C. Hopping Florham Park 2 years Morris. 

S. E. Young Rockaway 1 year " 

C. Milton Hobeb Cassville 2 years Ocean. 

ROBEBT C. Gbaham Holmeson 1 year " 

John Ackebman Paterson 2 years Passaic. 

Leonabd Pikaabt Paterson 1 year " 

L. F. Pbickett Woodbtown 2 years Salem. 

CooPEB Coles Woodstown 1 year " 

Charles F. Debele Plainfield 2 years Somerset. 

John Gboendyke Finderne 1 year " 

Jacob N. VanAuken . . Beemerville 2 years Sussex. 

Robebt O. Bale Augusta 1 year " 

E. R. CoLUNS Westfield 2 years Union. 

J. L. Headley Union 1 year " 

Fbank Housel Asbury 2 years Warren. 

James I. Cook Mt. Hermon 1 year " 



OTHEB associations. 

F. W. Stout '..Monmouth Junction ..}„ . ^ ^ , i^, u 

W. B. McFarlane .... Rocky Hill 5 Pntfeeton Farmers' Club. 

EzBA E. Dabnell . Mount Laurel Mt. Laurel Farmers' Club. 

A. J. RiDEB Hammonton American Cranberry Grow- 
ers' Association. 

J. H. M. Cook Caldwell New Jersey Bee Keepers' 

Association. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE 

THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 



OF THE 



New Jersey State Board of Agriculture 

HELD AT THE 

STATE HOUSE, TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, 

'Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, January 16, 16 and 17, 

1908. 
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STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 



Thirty-fifth Annual Meeting. 



FIRST DAT— MORNING SESSION. 

Wednesday, January 15th, 1908. 

The piresident, Dr. E* B. Voarhees, called the meeting to order 
at 10:30. o'clock, and prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. W. Strother 
Jones, of Trenton. 

Secretary Dye then called the roll and delegates responded from 
most of the organizations entitled to representation. 

The President — The next thing is the presentation of the order 
of business. If there are any changes Mr. Dye will explain them ; 
if not, we will follow the order presented here if it is adopted by 
you. 

!M>. Dye — ^I will say that, instead of Professor Bevier speaking 
first to-morrow afternoon, the postmaster-general will speak first, 
and he will be followed by Professor Bevier. That is all the 
changei that I have to suggest. 

The programme was then adopted as outlined. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Wednesday. 

First Session, 
10: 30 A. M.-12 : 30 p. m. 
Prayer. 

OaUing Roll of Delegates. It is hoped every delegate will be present. 
Presenting Order of Business. 
Minutes of Last Meeting. 
Announcing of Committees Appointed : 

On Credentials. 

On Resolutions. 

On Treasurer's Accounts and any other Committees. 

(11) 
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12 STATE BOARD OF AGRIOULTTJRE. 

11 : 80 A. M. 

Reading of Ezecutive Gonunittee's Report. 

Report of State Grange, George W. F. Gaunt, W. M. 

Report of Treasurer, Walter Heritage. 

Report of Secretary of State Board. 

Discussion of Report. 

Introduction of Other Business. 



Second Session. 
2: 00-5: 00 P. m. 

Report of Committee on Credentials. 

Appointment of a committee, consisting of one member from each county 
duly represented, to nominate officers for the ensuing year (the mem- 
bers present from each county naming their members of this commit- 
tee). Committee will report when ready. 
2:30 p.m. 

"Money in Sheep for New Jersey Farmers," by F. C. Minkleb, Professor 
of Animal Husbandry, State Agricultural College, New Brunswick, 
N. J. 
8 : 30 p. M. 

Annual Address of President of the Board, Db. Edwabd B. Voobhees. 
4:SiOP. M. 

Report of Commission on Tuberculosis in Animals. 



Third Session. 
7:15 p.m. 

"A paying Crop for Poor Lands,*' by Alfred Gaskill, State Forester. Il- 
lustrated with colored lantern slides. 
8 : 15 p. M. 

"The Parasite Question Practically Considered," by Db. John B. Smith, 
State Entomologist. Illustrated with stereopticon. 



Thubsday. 

Fourth Session, 
9:30 a. m.-12:30p. m. 
Prayer. 

Unfinished and New Business. 
10 : 00 A. M. 

"The Soil Fertility Problem," by Alva Agee, Professor of Agricultural 
Ektension, Pennsylvania State College. 
11 : 00 A. M. 

"Corn Improvement," by Pbof. M. L. Bowman, Head Department Farm 
Crops, &c., Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

Note. — Sample ears of corn from the different counties of the State 
will be shown for comparison. 
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THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING. 13 

Fifth Session, 
2:00-5:00 P. m. 

Unfinished and New Business. 
2:30 p.m. 

"Improvement of the Rural Schools," by Pbof. Loins Bevieb, Jr., High 
School Inspector, Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 
3:15 p.m. 

"Extension of the Present Parcel Post, the Establishment of a Local Parcel 
Post on Rural Delivery Routes and the Inauguration of a System of 
Postal Savings Banks," by Hon. 6. vd Meyeb, Postmaster-General of 
the United States. 

Siwth Session. 
7 : 45 p. M. 

"Servia and Bulgaria, the Battleground of Europe," introducing many 
colored pictures and a number of life motion scenes — a superbly illua- 
trated stereopticon lecture, by CJoL, George Nox McCain. 
By arrangement with J. M. Green, Principal, this lecture will be delivered 

in the Auditorium of the State Normal School. 
Music will be furnished by the Orchestra and the Philomela Club, of the 
State Schools. 

Friday. 

Seventh SesHon. 
9 : 30 A. M.-12 : 30 p. M. 

Unfinished Business. 
10:00 A, M. 

"Essential Principles in the Practice of Market Gardening," by Pbof. B. L. 
Watts, Scalp Level, Pa. 
11:00 a.m. 

"A Campaign for Rural Progress," by Kenyon L. Butterfield, Dean of 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, Amherst, Mass. 
12:00 m. 

Closing the Business of the Board. 

On motiom the reading of tlie minutes of the last meeting was 
dispensed with and the printed (xypy was adopted as the minutes. 

The president then appointed the following oommittees: 

On. Oedentials — Tylee B. Engle, E. T. Eidgeway and H. EL 
Iteats. 

On Eesdutiona — ^A. J. Rider, SL H. Fort and Al EL Hedden. 
' On Treasurer's Aooounts — W. S. Bonham), John Ackerman and 
B. IteWitt Giles. 

The report of the exeoutive committee was then read by John 
T. OoK, and is as foUows: 
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14 STATE BOARD OF AGEIOULTTJEE. 



EEPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Ta the New Jersey Stcde Bcmrd of Agriculture, Jaamary 15th, 
1908: 

Gentlemen — ^It is a pleasure to again meet the f armera of New 
Jersey — ^the members of this board — in annual meeting, the thirty- 
fifth since its organization. 

Since our meeting a year ago the farmers of the State have taken 
up and completed a year's work on their farms. While the weather 
conditions were somewhat unusual, yet, from reports received, we 
believe their labors have been rewarded with a good degree of 
success. 

The business of this board has gone forward under the e&denjf 
direction of our president, and few meetings of the committee hav* 
been necessary. The report of the board covering the prooeedings 
of the last annual meeting wasi published and distributed early in 
the season — ^much more so than was the report of 1905-06. These 
reports are highly valuable and the officers of the board and of our 
various farmers' organizations should endeavor to have them 
placed in the hands of fanners who may not know their value nor 
be able to attend this meeting. 

Your committee during the year has had before it the question 
of the drainage of the salt marsh or salt meadow area bordering 
or near our sea and Delaware bay coast. 

The United States Department of Agriculture has signified its 
desire to cooperate with this State in this work, and the executive 
committee have passed the following resolution concerning it : 

"It is the sense of the executive committee of this board that 
we realize the importance of this proposition, and that we desire 
to extend what coK>peration we may to further the work proposed 
for this State." 

On November 25th, 26th, 27th, 1907, the National Drainage 
Association met in Baltimora Dr. E. B. Voorhees was appointed 
a delegate to said meeting to represent this board. Other dele- 
gates were recommended by us to be appointed by the Gk^vemor. 

At the June meeting of the committee the secretary was ap- 
pointed to arrange for the farmers' institutes for the coming fall 
and winter, to engage speakers, select subjects and conduct the 
same. 

The crop report, issued monthly by the secretary, was approved, 
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an,d the dates for this aiuiual meeting selected. Tbe seicretary was 
authorized to hold one or more dairy meetings last of August and 
first of Sbpjtember as the funds at our disposal might warrant. 

At the October meeting the annual a-ppiropriation to each of the 
county boards was made and to the State Horticultural Society, as 
required by law. Secretary reported he had planned for twenty- 
six farmers' institute meetings, which was seventeen less than was 
held last fall and winter, owing to a reduction in our appropria- 
tion of $1,000 by the appropriation} committee of the Legislature 
of 1907. 

As to the reduction in our appropriation of $1,000 from what 
it was the year before, the appropriation committee did not give 
us any reason for its action. The secretary appeared before it and 
explained the nature of work, its usefulness to the agriculture of 
the State, and respectfully asked for the usual amount — $8,000 — 
a very small sum for all tlie work and expenses of the board. 

Furthermore, the pfresident. Dr. E. Bu Voorhees, wrote a letter 
to the chairmaui, Hon. Mr. Bradley, explaining in detail what this 
money was used for and how it was expended, earnestly urging 
the i;isual appropriation. But this was not acknowledged, but we 
were turned away with $7,000 appropriation. 

Secretary also reported correspondence with the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, Bureau of Immigration and Naturalization, 
Washington, D. O., with reference to securing farm help through 
that agency, and that he had called the attention of our farmers to 
this fact in the Crop Bulletin an,d through the press. This action 
of the Secretary was commended and approved by the committee. 

Secretary reported the attendance and interest at the summer 
dairy institutes as very encouraging. The lectures of Mr. H. E. 
Cook, Denmark, New York, and of Prof. F. C. Minkler, of the 
Agricultural College, New Brunswick, were sound and instructive, 
and the studious attention of the farmers showed they were being 
benefited. 

Not receiving a guarantee from the Jamestown Exposition Cbm- 
mission of New Jersey that they could furnish us enough money 
to maie a comprehensive exhibit of our agricultural industry at 
Jamestown., that was abandoned. Our president and secretary, 
however, prepared articles descriptive of our State agriculture, 
our agricultural college work and our State agricultural organiza- 
tions, which were piblished by the commission and distributed at 
the exposition. 
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16 STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 

In doing so it was stipulated that a proportion of the copies 
printed should be turned over to this board for its use. This has 
been done and the book will be used, bs was the Pan-American 
Hand-Book of Xew Jersey to inform inquiring persooua, who desire 
to settle in New Jerseiy, as to our resource© and opportunities. 

At the meeting held December 30th the committee renewed their 
action of September, 1903, with refereaice to increasing the effi- 
ciency of our agricultural organizations. 

In September, 1903, the executive committee issued a circular 
letter to the directors of the State board and to officers of county 
boards and granges, from which the following extract is made^ viz. : 

"The county boards of agriculture were organized according to 
law and are auxiliary to the State board, hence they are a part of 
the general system of organized agriculture inJ New Jersey. That 
they are capable of doing much practical good to the counties where 
they exist, when well supported and efficiently managed, is abund- 
antly proved by tlie past record of most of them- That they are 
not more so in some cases is due, we believe, chiefly to the lack of 
co-operation by the farmers in general and the indifference of 
others who could, if they would, arouse an interest and increase 
the membership in them. 

"The granges also are recognized by the State law. These have 
rendered valuable assistance in the institute movement by their 
co-operation in suggesting topics for consideration, in engaging 
halls for meetings, and especially in securing a much larger at- 
tendance than would have been possible without their assistance. 

"Therefore the executive committee of the New Jersey State 
Board of Agriculture designate, the directors (delegates) of the 
State board, the president and secretary of the Pomona (county) 
grange (or of the sub-grange, if there is no county grange) in each 
county, an advisory committee to act in conjunction with the ex- 
ecutive committee of the State board and with the secretarj^ as 
directors of institutes, in matters pertaining to the inxjrease of 
membership and active usefulness of our agricultural organiza- 
tions, thereby elevating and improving the agricultural thought 
and practice of the farmers of New: Jersey, in order that a larger 
profit may be secured by them from this industry, and that it may 
become more popular and the farms more valuabla" 

The executive committee, in reiterating the above action, would 
say that with the secretary they eameetiy desire a stronger local 
co-operation in the institute work. Hitherto and even yet) in some 
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localities, the work has beeiij experimental, and the farmers were 
not acquainted with its methods, ite piurpoees nor its possibilities 
of helping them in, their business. That period is now passed. 

Tlie institute is not now a stranger needing introduction. This 
being so, tlie farmers, in any locality, desiring an institute should 
with earnest purpose and cooperation take up the local work of 
securing a place of meeting, advertising it and securing a. largo 
attendance. 

For the future the executive committee will, according to the 
funds at its disposal, deteimine how many institutes or days of 
institute work can be allowed to each county, after which the sec- 
retary of the State board will notify the secretary of the committee 
of co-operation^ in each ccmnty as the general committee on insti- 
tute and county board work, hence these officials should meei and 
organize as soon as possible after this meeting. 

This committee will suggest such topics connected with local 
agricultural, horticultural, stock matters, &c., as, in their judg- 
ment, would be profitable to have discussed at the institute for 
the consideration of the executive committee. If this is done early 
a better programme can be arranged and wider publicity given to 
the meeting. Furthermore, there are sonre localities so favored 
by railroad and trolley lines, to say nothing of our good roads, that 
instead of holding, say, two or three one-day meetings within a 
few miles of eacb other, these meetings should be consolidated, and 
a two or three-day institute be held. The advantages from this 
course are many. 

In the one^day meetings the interest, when aroused, is not deep- 
ened as it should be, and the subjects are not so fully discussed 
and understood as they would be if a longer time were given to 
each, and the institute become a school of agriculture where the 
pupils and the instructors become acquainted v^th each other. 

We earnestly hope that the neighborhoods having such trans- 
portation facilities as have been indicated will earnestly co-operate 
in this plan of work when requested to do so ; we believe it will be 
an imfortant forward movement. 

The order of business for this annual meeting is before you. 
We believe the subjects presented will be both interesting and 
profitable, and we trust this meeting will not, in any particular^ 
fall below the high standard heretofore set and maintained. 
Kespectfully submitted, 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
2 
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The President — ^You have heaxd the report of the executive 
oonimittee, and, I might say, that the oommittee did not appoint 
a oommittee on officers' reports, believing that a discussion of the 
reports in open session, without previous going over by a commit- 
tee, would be quite as valuable, hence this report is now before you 
for discussion, previous to any action that you may take concern- 
ing it. 

Mr. Dye presented a copy of the hand-book that was gotten up 
by the Jamestown Exposition oommittee, stating that in it is the 
matter spoken of in ex-committees' report, prepared by Dr. 
Voorhees, Mr. Ketcham and myself. It is of advantage to the 
State generally and. to the people who desire information about 
the Stata It is also a very valuable book to have in the home, 
because I believe nowhere else is there such a^ concise history of the 
counties as there is here. We have had very many applications 
from the school teachers and principals for our Pan-American 
book for use in their schools. 

I might emphasize another matter, the suggestion as to insti- 
tute work. I don't know who will take the initiative, whether it 
will be the secretary of the Pomona grange or the secretary of the 
county board of agriculture; it won't make much difference, but 
if you can get together the secretaries of the oounty board and 
Pomona grange and the delegates from each county and organize 
and appoint a secretary, we will then have somebody in each oounty 
to whom we can write about institute work as suggested. 

On motion the report was received to be incorporated in the 
annual report 

The report of the State grange was then presented by George W. 
E. Gaunt, W. M. (See report) 

Mr. Gaunt — I notice in the report of the executive committee 
that tbere has been a decrease in the appropriation for the State 
board. The State grange at its recent session at Atlantic City 
went on record as being opposed to that kind of legislation. They 
believe that instead of reducing the appropriation from eight to 
seven thousand it should have been, increased from eight to ten 
thousand, and I think before this session is over there will be a 
resolution introduced asking our lawmakers, who have so sud- 
denly become economical, that our appropriation be increased to 
an amount commensurate with the agricultural dignity of the 
State. 
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There, are other matters that the State grange has taken a lively 
interest in during the past year, and for the benefit of our mem- 
bers here I will say that the National grange has gone on record 
as favoring national aid to the improvement of the highway. We 
have gone on record as favoring the parcel post ; we have gone on 
record as favoring the establishment of a postal saving bank, and 
these three separate measures will be presented to Cbngress during 
the coming session, and the National grange and the members of 
the grange throughout the United States will take a lively interest 
in seeing to it that these measures are incorporated into a law. We 
believe they are just and should have been laws long before this. 
I will not attempt to discuss the two last named, because the post- 
master-general will be here to-morrow and deliver his address. I 
think it will be for us to have resolutions presented and have the 
State board endorse the same resolutions that were passed by the 
State and National grange, thereby aiding the National grange in 
the work they are doing at Washington at the present tima 

The President — ^In reference to the appropriation to the State 
Board of Agriculture, I will state that it is a curious thing that 
the appropriation committee began to economize with the agricul- 
tural industry, and they economized in such a small way there so 
that they could enlarge their appropriations on matters that have 
no influence on the public welfare. It is well to take that into 
consideration. 

It is for ua to present our claims in such a way as to impress 
them with the importance of the industry we represent and the 
justice of our demands. This report is now before you ; what is 
your pleasure? 

The report was adopted. 

Mr. Dye — I think we are very fortunate in that the master of 
our State grange is also lecturer of the National grange. New 
Jersey is honored. You will notice by the sweeping report of Bro- 
ther Gaunt that he has touched on the progress of this great organi- 
zation throughout the United States, and I thought as he was 
reading, if my memory is right, just prior to the American revo- 
lution there were three farmers' organizations in this country — 
little feeble organizations. Olie, I believe, was near Philadelphia, 
and one in North Carolina, and the other was, perha.p8, in Massa- 
<5husetts or New York, and they met, as it were, by stealth. It was 
^ penal offense then to import blooded animals^ to improve the 
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native stock ; but what fanners' organizations we have to-day, and 
how the thoughts of the farmers now turn to organization. Fellow- 
farmers and brother-grangers, what a power is here at our com- 
mand ; we need but to direct it wisely as has been done in the main, 
in the past and make these organizations influential along the lines 
suggested, thereby improving not only agriculture and the agricul- 
tural population but those in other callings as well. 

The report was then adopted. 

Mr. Dye — In submitting the order of business I forgot to make 
a place on the programme for Dr, Smith's report, but he will 
present it, and I move that his report be printed in the proceedings 
as usual. 

Motion adopted. 

The treasurer's report was submitted by Walter Heritage, treas- 
urer, and is as follows : 

Repobt of Walteb Hebitage, Tbeasubeb, fob the Fiscal Yeab ending 

OCTOBEB 31ST, 1907. 

Dr. 
Total amount received from Comptroller during the year $6,192 13 



Cr. 
1907. 

Jan. 18. By Delegates' expenses at Annual Meeting $383 29 

Speakers and expenses 402 23 

Stenographer's bill at Annual Meeting 86 70 

Janitor and lantern service 20 00 

Appropriations to county boards of agri- 
culture 845 00 

Appropriations to State Horticultural So- 
ciety 300 00 

Express company's bills 276 12 

Packing annual reports 10 00 

Postage stamps and postal cards 435 07 

Executive Committee's expenses 224 45 

Expenses of Farmers' Institutes 3,209 27 



$6,192 13r 



The report was received afid referred to the committee on treas- 
urer's aeeount. 

Secretary Dye then read his report, which see. 
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Mr. Dye — ^You will pardon m© for calling attention to defects 
in our work ; that is what we are here for, to try to create a 
friendly rivalry, to obtain better results. I hope that within the 
next twenty years our farms will produce twice as much as they 
do to-day. 

The President — ^The report is now open for discussion. 

Mr. Butterhof — I think it is a good and wise suggestion to 
create a standing committee in relation to the defects in the game 
laws. I move that a standing committee be appointed to confer 
with the fish and game commissioners in reference to interviewing 
the Legislature, or in relation to any action that may be taken by 
the fish and game commission. 

The motion was adopted. 

Moved and seconded that the committee be appointed by the 
president. Oarried. 

Mr. Collins (of Union) — I think that the appointment of a 
committee to take up the question of trajnsportation is about as 
important as the question of fish and game laws, and I move that 
a committee on transportation be appointed to confer with the 
State railroad commission, and that the committee be appointed 
by the president. 

Motion seconded and carried. 

Secretary Dye — I want to take up the question of crop yields, 
and particularly with reference to com. The reports came to me 
during la-tter part of September and there has been some bad 
weather since. The average of the reports make it 36.5 bushels 
per acre for the State. Now, is that too high or too low ? 

A very interesting discussion followed this question as to the 
yield of com, which was participated in by delegates from twenty 
counties. Some advocated a higher figure than 36.5 average, a 
few of them thought it should be a little lower, when a motion was 
made to substitute forty-five bushels per acre instead of 36.5. This 
was opposed, and a motion was made by Joseph Fitzga to amend 
the former motion to let the figures stand as the secretary has them. 

On this motion Vice President Cox spoke, in part, as follows : 

^^I hope before this resolution is adopted our members will take 
into consideration that when you are figuring the average for the 
State you are figuring upon the average of the poorest farms as 
well as the good farms. I have traveled some over the State dur- 
ing the year, and I can assure you, gentlemen, that from some of 
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these counties where thejy are reporting yields from fifty to seventy- 
five bushels, I have seen com growing that would not yield twenty- 
five bushels. Let us be careful ; if we fix the average at forty-five 
we are fixing an average above any State in this Union., an average 
above any production that has ever been recorded. Let us bear in 
mind while we are holding up the reputation of the State, and it 
stands very high in the production of all crops that we produce, let 
us rem,ember that when we go on record with an average for the 
State that we must average the poor farms with the good ones. 
Tben, also, they are not all progressive agriculturists that are 
growing com ; they are not all model farmers, and not all produce 
high crops and a high averaga The tendency of these progressive 
farmers is to increase tbe average of the State ; there is no ques- 
tion about that, and as we increase the number of progressive 
farmers we increase the average production of the State, but we 
have these others, and we have to take themi into consideration 
when we fix the average for the State. I hope that this State 
board will consider this well before it changes these figures which 
have been so carefully gathered by our secretary and from so many 
sources before they try to increase it. (Applausa) 

Mr. Dye — ^My thought was that I migbt be too high, and hence 
I wished to bring the question before the board. As I sta.ted, the 
storm came in after some of these reports were made and the crop 
was injured ; we are not considering the quality, however, but the 
yield — ^that is what we want to get at, and we don't want to pub- 
lish a report that is too low nor go too high and seem to brag about 
that which we haven't got. The figures now stand at 36.5. 

The motion made by Mr. Fitzga was then put to a vote and the 
figures fixed at 36.5. 

A recess was then taken until two o'clock. 



FIRST DAY— AFTERNOON SESSION. 

After the roll was called by the secretary, Mr. Deats, of the 
committee on credentials, said: We have a certificate from the 
New Jersey Sta,te Bee Keepers' Association appointing a delegate. 

The President — The question is, shall this person serve as a 
delegate from the Bee Keepers' Association at this meeting? 
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Mr. Deaiise moved that the representative be admitted as a 
delegate. Carried. 

Mr. Deats theoi submitted the report of the committee on cre- 
dentials. (See list preceding these minutes.) 



APPOINTMENT OF NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 

The President — The next order of business is the appointment 
of a committee consisting of one membecp from/ each county, duly 
represen.ted, to nominate oflSoers for the ensuing year (the mem- 
bers present from each county naming their member of this com- 
mittee). The ooonmittee will report when ready. The secretary 
will call the roll of counties, and as the roll is called one member 
should be nominated by each county to ser\'e as a member of this 
committee. 

The secretary called the roll and the following nominations were 
submitted: 

Atlantic county — Joseph E. Butterhof. 
Bergen county — John F. Bomm. 
Burlington county — Charles Collins. 
Camden county — ^Daniel W. Homor. 
Cape May county — J. W. Pincus. 
Cumberland county — W. 8. Bonham. 
Essex county — Cyrus B. Ctane. 
Gloucester county — ^Mason Carter. 
Hunterdon county — John W. Opie. 
Mercer county — Wallace Lanning. 
Middlesex county — George W. Mount. 
Monmouth county — D. Howard Jones. 
Morris county — S. E. Young. 
Ocean county — R. C. Graham. 
Passaic county — Leonard Pikaart. 
Salem county — Cooper Coles. 
Somerset county — John Groendyke. 
Sussex county — Jacob N. Van Auken. 
Union county— E. R. Collins. 
Warren county — James I. Cook. 
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The Presideoit — The next order of business on the programme 
is a paper on 

''money in sheep fob new JERSEY FAEMEEs/' 

By E. C. Minkler, Professor of Animal Husbandry, State Agri- 
cultural College at New Brunswick. 

I take great pleasure in introducing him. He comes, to us from 
the State of Iowa, and is our instructor of Animal Husbandry at 
the State Oollega 

Mr. Minkler then read a paper on the subject named, which sea 

Secretary Dye — ^We have come to the point in our programme 
where it becomes necessary to introduce the next speaker, and it 
gives me great pleasure, in the absence of the vice president, to in- 
troduce our professor of agriculture, director of the State and Col- 
lege Experiment Stations and president of the State Board of 
Agriculture, Dr. Edward B. Voorhees. 

Dr. Voorhees then delivered his annual address. (See address.) 

A motion was made that the address of the president be received 
and made a part of the record. This motion was seconded and 
discussed in relation to having the address immediately printed 
and distributed, particularly that part that relates to dairy mat- 
ters, if the Comptroller would allow the expense. 

Mr. Gillingham proposed that the balance in the treasury of 
the State Dairy Union be used for this purpose if necessary. 

This was moved by Mr. Crane and adopted. 

After a somewhat extended discussion, a motion prevailed that 
the whole matter be referred to the executive committee with power 
to issue a pamphlet if the way be clear. 

The report of the commission on tuberculosis in animals was 
then submitted and read by Secretary Dya (See report.) 

On motion the report was received and made a part of the record. 

Vice President Cox — ^We have now reached the end of the pro- 
gramme, and this is the opportunity for the members of the board 
to present any new business if they so desire. Are theire any reso- 
lutions ? 

Mr. Homer read a resolution on automobile matters and it was 
referred to the committee on resolutions. 
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A Member — In reference to the report of the tuberculosis com- 
mission, could we have a law enacted to enforce tuberculin, tests 
before any animals were exposed for sale in this State ; I think it 
would tend to prevent the spread of tuberculosis among our ani- 
mals. 

Secretary Dye — ^You mean, if any persons wished to have a 
vendue in the spring, he should have his herd tested ? 

A Member — Any time any dairy animal exposed for sale shall 
be tested. 

Mr. Wainwright — I want to bring up a matter. I have a letter 
from my milk dealer stating that milk after the 15th of this month 
would be four cents a quart. Brother Samuel Fort is here, he is 
one of the members of the Milk Shippers' Union and a member of 
its executive committee, and I want him to tell us whether or not 
we are forced to take four cents, or whether we can do better if we 
stop shipping for a few days. 

Mr. Fort — Our committee fixed the price in Philadelphia at 
five and one-half cents per quart for the month of November. We 
did that expecting the dealers to raise the retail price to nine or 
ten cents per quart, and we thought giving the farmer five cents 
and he paying one-half cent for freight was asking too much of the 
producer, while the dealer was getting five cents for handling it. 
We based -our price, five and ane-half cents, upon, the cost of pro- 
duction and then notified the Milk Exchange of Philadelphia and 
left it for them to raise the retail price. They liad been anxious 
for an opportunity and had told some of the members they only 
wished they could raise the retail price to nine or ten cents. There 
was nothing for the producer nor the retailer at eight cents when 
divided between the two. It has been said, and truthfully, by the 
best men in Philadelphia who are in the retail business, the men 
who have all modem facilities for taking care of milk, and they 
can prove it costs in the neighborhood of three and one-half cents 
to deliver it in accordance with the requirements of the board of 
health in a sanitary condition. That being the case, there is not 
much margin when the dealers sell for three and one-half cents. Of 
course, some of those dealers believe in cheap milk, but they don't 
represent 5,000 quarts of milk. But the consumers of milk in 
Philadelphia are beginning to see light. They are satisfied that 
the farmers are not getting enough for milk at wholesala 
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The lliilk Exdhange and Milk Shippers' Union made it four and 
onerhalf cents for the month of January. But recently a few of 
the leaders of the Milk Exchange passed a reeolution reducing the 
price to four cents. Now, are the farmers going to take it? My 
worthy friend has asked for informationu The farmers have the 
power in their own hands if they will use it^ if they believe enough 
in organization. If the farmers would put their milk in the hands 
of the executive oommittee of the Milk Shippers' Union of Phila- 
delphia and abide their decision, in case of a crash they would get 
five cents a quart. 

That would be business, but now you stand alone singlerhanded. 
A dozen m.en rule the Milk Exchange and tell you what they will 
give for milk, and you are not a party to the contract. Now, look 
at your feed bills. If the farmers were organized, as they should 
be, and would stand as one man, they oouJd buy their feed through 
a co-operative purchasing oommittee, as that of the State grange, 
and they could save $10 a to^ on feed. Those 200,000 cows at a 
half a ton each and $10 saving per ton means $1,000,000. It is an 
immense sum. But the trusts bleed you for it. 

Dr. Voorhees — I am glad to hear the remarks on this, one of the 
most important questions before the farmers to-day, the question 
of getting a paying price for a product, something at least above 
what it costs. We have been gp<ing along without due considera- 
tion of this question, and it does seem to me that this meeting, and 
silich meetings as are now being organized, should be fully attended 
by the farmers and these matters discussed and put properly before 
the public. Let us get together and be united. 

It is just as I pointed out to-day, we; haven't got the courage of 
our convictions; we won't make a few dollars' sacrifice in order^ 
that we might make larger sums; you can't make good milk and 
meet the requirements which are fair unless you get paid for it, 
and the consuming public should know this. We are not selfish in 
moving this matter along, we are only protecting our business and 
demanding a fair return for our labor. We hire labor to help 
make this milk and pay it union wages, and they would not work 
for us if they could get only the return that we get for our milk. 
That is an important question from an economic standpoint ; it is 
one that touches the bottomi and the heart of the whole question. 
We ought to rise up and say we will do this thing ; it may mean a 
temporary loss, but in the long run it is going to be a gain to us 
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financially, and it is going to be for the good of the entire people 
as soon as they see it 

I believe the time is coming when we have got to take up in some 
practioal way the education of the consumers of home^gpowa pro- 
ducts, and educate them as to the right way to use them and the use- 
fulness of them, and their value when considered from the stand- 
point of the value of other products. Let us not stop with simply 
maldng resolutions, let us meet the situation squarely. 

M>. Deicks — ^We used to be in the dairy business, but we had 
to give it up because there was more hard work than profit in it. 
Under the present price and circumstances I don't see how you 
dairymen can make anything. We are handicapped in our part 
of the State by outside milk oonoems, also we cannot produce the 
milk and make a living. 

Another thing, the board of health in our part of the State is 
getting very particular. It is right in some respects, but yet they 
are too strict In Montdair they fixed regulations that are so 
strict that it is almost impossible for a common farmer to raise 
milk. 

At this point a recess was taken until 7 :15 in the evening. 



WEDNESDAY— EVENING SESSION. 

Vice President Cbx — The first question that we will consider 
is "A Paying Crop for Poor Lands," which will be presented by 
Mr. Alfred Gaskill, State Forester. It gives me a great deal of 
pleasure to introduce to this State Board of Agriculture Professor 
Gaskill. 

Mr. Gaskill then read a paper which he followed with stereop- 
ticon views on the subject. (See paper.) 

Vice President Cb-x — ^We will now have a lecture by Dr. J. B. 
Smith, the State Entomologist, on the subject, "The Parasite Ques- 
tion Practically Considered." I take pleasure in presenting Dr. 
Smith. 

Dr. Smith then read a paper on the subject named, which was 
followed by stereopticon illustrations. (See address and discus- 
sion following.) 

The meeting then adjourned to Thursday morning. 
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THURSDAY, JANUARY 16th, 9:30 A. M. 

The meeting was called to order by Vice President Oox and was 
opened with prayer by the Rev. Dr. Walter A. Brooks, of Trenton. 

JVIr. Cox — This is. the proper time for resolutions to be intro- 
duced. 

Mr. Pikaart, on behalf of the committee on nominations, sub- 
mitted the following report : 

Your committee on nominations asks the pleasure of reporting 
on the officers for the ensuing year : 

For president, Eu B. Voorhees, New Brunswick, Middlesex 
county. 

For vice president, John T. Cox, Hunterdon county. 

For treasurer, Walter Heritage, Gloucester county. 

Exeoutive committeei — George E. DeOamp Essex county ; John 
M. lippincott, Burlington county; A. J. Rider, Atlantic county. 

The office of secretary not being vacant. 

Moved and seconded that the report be received and the recom- 
mendations of the committee adopted and the officers declared 
elected^ 

Motion carried. 

Vice President Cox — I declare the officers reported by this com- 
mittee elected as the officers of this board for the coming year. I 
would ask Dr. Smith if he had time last night to finish all he had 
to say ; if not, we will gladly offer him an opportunity now. 

(See further discussion by Dr. Smith following his paper.) 

Mr. Lanning — Those who were here yesterday listened with a 
great deal of interest to the address delivered by Professor Voor- 
hees, and on that part of the address upon the production and sale 
of milk I offer a resolution. 

The resolution was referred to the committee on resolutions. 
(See their report.) 

Vice President Cox — The next paper on the programme is by 
Alva Agee, professor of Agricultural Extension, Pennsylvania 
State College, on "The Soil Fertility Problem," and I take pleas- 
ure in presenting hinx. 

Mr. Agee then read a pa.per on the subject which was fully dis- 
cussed. (See paper and discussion following.) 
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Vice President Cox — ^Are there any other questions now on the 
soil problems ? If not, I will prooeed to take up another matter. 

Dr. Voorhees, during your absence this morning the committee 
on nominations selected yesterday to nominate oflScers for the en- 
suing year have made their report. I desire at this time to con- 
gratulate you upon your re-election as president of this State Board 
of Agriculture, and on behalf of your associates officially connected 
with you, you are expected on their behalf to extend your thanks 
to this board for yourself and your associates. 

Dr. Voorhees — This is so sudden that it takes away my power 
to express how much I do feel the a.ppreciation of my services on 
the part of this board. I have made addresses something along 
this line for the past several years. When I have been chosen to do 
any line of work I always feel honored, because I feel that some- 
body knows I am trying to do something, and that is a great deal 
in this world to have people understand that you are trying to do, 
and when you express your confidence in me, as you have in the 
past, I feel I am doing something for the interests of agriculture 
in this State, and as I have stated before on many an occasion, 
there is no line of. work which I have dome in this State that has 
had so great an interest in its broader sense as the work that I have 
done in this board, because it gives me an; opportunity to come 
in such close touch and intimate rela.tionship with the farmers 
individually, to know them as I know memibera of my own family, 
and feel that I have friends, and those will stand up and support, 
not me, but the movement which I represent. I call upon every- 
one to stand firm for those things which make for the uplifting 
of agriculture and for the benefit of the whole people not only of 
this State but everywhere. (Applause.) 

Mr. Dye — ^Mr. Vice President, it seems to mei that the thanks 
of this whole board are due to Dr. Voorhees for his efficient and 
faithful services in the past, and also that he has consented to 
accept this position for another year, and I move a vote of thanks. 
The motion was seconded, and the vote of thanks was unani- 
mously given. 

Secretary Dye — ^Having had two professors to discuss the ques- 
tion presented by our friend Mr. Agee, we lost sight of the fact 
that he made the principal address and we didn't applaud him 
nor give him a vote of thanks, and we ought to give him one or the 
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other. Which will you have, Mr. Agee? (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Denise — ^I have beem oonnected with this board some twenty- 
six years, and I want to say to the gentleman who delivered the 
address to us this morning that it is the best address I have ever 
heard on that subject, and I move a vote of thanks. (Applause,) 

Motion seconded and carried. 

President Voorhees then- took the chair. 

The President — The next number on^ the programme is the sub- 
ject of "Com Improvement,'' and Secretary Dye has an announce- 
ment to make in reference to that subject. 

Secretary Dye — ^We have usually been very successful in our 
efforts to get good speakers and very seldom have we had a failure. 
Last night we received a telegram like this: "Franklin Dye, Sec- 
retary State Board of Agriculture, Trenton, New Jersey. Serious 
attack of quinzy, cannot be with you. Very sorry. M. L. Bow- 
man." That is the gentleman, we expected to lecture on "Oom 
Improvement." Some weeks ago I wrote to the county secretaries 
to have them send samples of com for comparison and discussion 
at this meeting, and Dr. Bowman not being here I feel very much 
disappointed, but fortunately we have another young gentleman 
here from the West who I think the president will call out to con- 
duct this discussion. 

President Voorhees — As stated, we are unfortunate in not hav- 
ing Professor Bowman with us, but Professor Mincer has been 
giving lectures in com judging and com growing in the agricul- 
tural course this winter, and while he has not prepared a set ad- 
dress on this subject, we feel that he is able to give us very good 
information on it, and he has consented to do so, and I take great 
pleasure in introducing Professor Minkler, who will speak upon 
the subject of "Com Improvement." (Applause.) 

After the discussion of Mr. Minkler's address on "Oorn Im- 
provement," Mr. Gaunt presented a resolution recommending that 
more practical instruction concerning agriculture should be given 
in the rural schools. 

The resolution was read and referred to the committee on reso- 
lutions. 

Mr. Graunt also submitted a resolution favoring better roads, 
which was read and referred to the committee on resolutions. 

Also a resolution in regard to forestry, which was also read and 
referred to the same committee. 
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Mr. Dye — ^I appreciate most highly the timely assistance of Pro- 
fessor Minkler in our emergency here this morning, and I believe 
the board does also, and I move a vote of thanks to him for his help 
in discussing this corn question so ably. 

Motion seconded and carried. 

Then adjourned to two o'clock to meet in Association Hall. 



THUESDAY— 2 P. M. 

Board met in Association Hall with a large attendance and was 
called to order by the president, who introduced the Hon. George 
von L. Meyer, Poatma&ter-General, who spoke on "Extension of 
the Present Parcel Poet on Rural Delivery Eoute® and the In- 
auguration of a System of Postal Savings Banks." (See address 
and discussion following.) 

At the close of the address George W. F. Gaunt, W. M., of the 
State grange, offered the following resolution, which was seconded 
and unanimoi^sly carried : 

Whereas, It is a source of great satisfaction to the people of New Jersey 
that we have a Postmaster-General who is in sympathy with the establishment 
of parcels post and postal savings banks ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the State Board of Agriculture, in annual session, endorse the 
establishment of parcels post and postal savings banks, and offers its hearty 
support and co-operation to the Postmaster-General, to assist him in securing 
the enactment of such laws as will carry out this purpose. 

Mr. Eider moved that a vote of thanks be tendered the Postmas- . 
ter-General for his able and valuable address. Carried. 

Mr. Cbx then moved that the State board taie a reoes-s of twenty 
minutes that the members might have an opportunity to meet the 
Honorable Postmas-ter-General. Carried. 

A recess was then taken and the members were personally pre- 
sented to the Postmaster-General, after which Dr. Voorhees intro- 
duced Professor Louis Bevier, Jr., who spoke on "The Improve- 
ment of the Eural Schools." (See address and discussion follow- 

After the address of Professor Bevier and the discussion follow- 
ing it a vote of thanks was tendered to himi for his address. The 
meeting then adjourned. 
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THURSDAY— EVENING SESSION. 

The evening session, took place at the auditorium of the State 
Normal School, and after a few introductory remarks by Vice 
President Cox. the members were entertained by Colonel George 
Nox McCain, who delivered a lecture on "Servia and Bulgaria, the 
Battleground of Europe,'' introducing may colored pictures and a 
number of life motion scenes, a superbly illustrated stereoptioon 
lecture. 

Music was furnished by the orchestra and the Philomea Club 
of the State Schools. 

Then adjourned to Friday morning. 



FRIDAY, JANUARY 17th, 1908— MORNING SESSION. 

The meeting was called to order by Dr. Voorhees and opened 
with prayer by the Rev. Dr. George B. Wight, of the commission of 
charities and corrections. 

The president announced the appointm^t of the following com- 
mittees : 

On transportation and freight rates — E. R, Collins, of Union; 
A. J. Rider, of Atlantic, and Theodore Brown, of Gloucester. 

On fish and game laws — Charles Collins, of Burlington ; E. E. 
Cooper, of Somerset, and Theodore M. Roe, of Sussex. 



COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr. Rider — The first resolution that was offered is rather in the 
shape of a, memorial to the board. It is as follows : 



PETITION AND RESOLUTION OF CAMDEN AND ATLANTIC COUNTIES* POMONA 

ORANGE. 

Whereas, There has appeared in the public press a series of amendments to 
the Frelinghuysen Automobile Bill, suggested by the New Jersey Automobile 
Association, and 
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Wheebas, Believing that some of the proposed changes are contrary to the 
best interests of road travelers, by greatly increasing the danger to life and 
limb; therefore, be it 

Resolved f That the Pomona Grange of Camden and Atlantic counties, in ses- 
sion assembled, respectfully petitions its legislative committee to protest to the 
Legislature of New Jersey, against the enactment of any amendments to the 
present law rescinding any of its registration features. 

A. H. HUBFF, 

Master, 
Attest : 
Harey E. Hobneb, 

Secretary. 

The committee reports this favorably. 

The report was adopted. 

Mr. Eider — ^Resolution I^o. 2, offered by Wallace Lanning, and 
with his consent and approval the resolution has been modified 
somewhat iv. form, but in substance remains the same: 

Whebeas, The high cost of feeds and the requirements of the several boards 
of health are so exacting that it is impossible to produce sanitary milk at a 
cost of less than five cents per quart; and 

Whereas, The consuming public has not appreciated these conditions, and are 
expecting milk to be supplied at former prices ; therefore. 

Resolved, That this State Board of Agriculture is of opinion that the demand 
of five cents per quart at railroad stations and points of delivery by milk pro- 
ducers is justifiable, and that the best interests of both producer and consumer 
will be advanced by acceding to this demand. 

The committee reports favorably. 
The report was concurred in. 



besolution no. 3. 

Whereas, The National Grange, P. of H., at its annual session, held at Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, in November, 1907, adopted the following resolution, viz. : 

Whereas, The improvement of the highways of the country is a matter of 
general public concern, and should properly receive the attention and assistance 
of the National government ; and 

Whereas, The revenue raised by taxes paid by the i)eople of the country as a 
whole, should be devoted as far as possible to purposes which will benefit the 
greater number of the taxpayers in all sections of the country ; and 

"Whereas, No argument can be advanced in favor of the annual appropri- 
ations by Congress, on behalf of river and harbor improvements, that does not 
apply even more strongly to the improvement of our public roads; therefore. 

Resolved, That the National Grange favors a general policy of good roads con- 
struction by the various municipalities, counties and States ; and 

Resolved, That we favor the immediate enactment of legislation by Congress 
making liberal federal appropriations for the improvement of the public high- 
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ways of the country ; these appropriations to be expended in such a manner as 
Congress may prescribe. 

Resolved^ That the State Board of Agriculture, now in session, endorse the 
foregoing resolutions, and that we urge our legislative . committee to use its 
best efforts in carrying out the recommendations made in the above resolutions. 

The committee reports favorably. 

The report was received and concurred in. 



RESOLUTION NO. 4. 

Whereas, The National Grange, P. of H., at its annual session, held at Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, in November, 1907, adopted the following resolutions, viz. : 

Whereas, We appreciate the great importance of forest wealth for best 
national development ; and 

Whereas, There is great need of education in forestry ; and 

Whereas, The income from the national forest reserves has now reached the 
sum of over $1,500,000 per year, which is now paid into the national treasury 
and used for the general expenses of government ; and 

Whereas, The land igrant, college and experiment stations have been a great 
uplifting force in American agriculture, and fully justified the expenditure of 
national funds for their support ; and 

Whereas, These colleges and experiment stations ^re admirably adapted to 
teaching forestry, and will do so if provided with means ; and 

Whereas, There is certain fitness in using the income from the national re- 
serves for teaching forestry ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the National Grange, in convention assembled, that we recom- 
mend that the income from the national forest reserves be appropriated by 
Congress, at its forthcoming session, for instruction and experimentation in 
forestry by the agricultural colleges and experiment stations of the several 
States and Territories. 

Resolved, That the State Board of Agriculture, • now in session, endorse the 
foregoing resolution, and that we urge our legislative committee to use its best 
efforts to carrying out the recommendations therein made. 

The committee reports favorably. 

The report was received and concurred in. 

resolution no. 5. _ 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the State Board of Agriculture that more 
practical instruction should be given to the pupils in the rural schools of our 
State ; that their training may fit them more specifically for the work they 
must do in life, when they leave school. With that end in view; we endorse the 
resolution adopted by the State Board of Education, at its meeting, held in 
December, 1907, as follows : 

''Resolved, That it is the sense of the State Board of Education, that a knowl- 
edge of manual training, home economics and elementary agriculture should be- 
come a part of the professional equipment of each teacher in the public schools 
of New Jersey." 
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We also suggest that the State Board of E3dacation consider the proposition 
of introducing elementary agriculture in the curriculum of our normal schools 
with a special instructor in charge of the department. 

We would also give our hearty endorsement of the work of the summer 
schools, which have for their object the training of public school teachers in a 
knowledge of the industrial branches. 

The committee reports favorably. 

The report was received and concurred in. 

BESOLUnON NO. 6. 

Whebeas, The State Board of Agriculture has, by its work in the county 
boards and farmers' institutes, contributed, in a large measure, to the present 
prosperity of the farmers ; and 

Whebeas, The enlargement of their work in the past and the demands for a 
broader efficiency in the future, require a larger appropriation than has hereto- 
fore been made ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the farmers in the annual meeting of the State Board, here 
assembled, do deprecate the actioii of the appropriation committee of the last 
session of the Legislature, in reducing the annual appropriation, provided by 
law, without giving the representatives of the board an opportunity to pre- 
sent the matter to them ; do endorse the work of the board and request that 
euch legislation be effected as shall increase the annual appropriation to $10,000. 

The committee reports favorably. 

The report was received and concurred in. 

BESOLUTION NO. 7. 

Whebeas, In the establishment of short courses in agriculture, the fanners 
have an efficient means of acquiring education for themselves and their sons, 
at such times as will least interfere with their regular occupation; and 

Whebeas, The buildings and equipment now provided by the State are ade- 
quate to meet the present demands of the school, but which require a larger 
maintenance fund ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this board does request of the appropriation committee, that 
the annual sum for maintenance, now provided by law, namely, an addition of 
$10,000 to be incorporated in the forthcoming appropriation bill. 

The committee reports favorably. 

The report was received and concurred in. 

BESOLUTION NO. 8. 

Whebeas, The work of the commission on tuberculosis in animals has con- 
served the interests of the dairymen, and in like proportion, the interests of 
public health, in so far as the limitations of law warranted ; and 
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Whereas, The present conditions demand that the restrictions in reference 
to importation of stock be enlarged, in order to make more effective the inspec^ . 
tion now possible of native cattle ; therefore, be it 

Re$plv€dt That this board does endorse the work already done, and requests 
that any enlargement thereof or changes therein shall recognize the rights of 
the dairymen, and that they or their representatives be strongly represented 
in the administration of this work. 

The committee reports favorably. 

The report was received and concurred in. 

The committee on treasurer's accounts reported as follows : 

The committee on treasurer's accounts report that the bills and vouchers of 
the treasurer have been examined and found correct. 

Respectfully submitted, 

WiNFIELD S. BONHAH, 

B. DfeWiTT Giles, 
John Ackebman. 
Trenton, N. J., January 16th, 1908. 

The report was adopted and made part of the record. 

Carried. 

Mr. Dye — ^There are about fifteen applications now in for more 
institutes. It is late to engage speakers, as they are usually en- 
gaged in the fall, but we will do what we can. If we can get a 
little help from the Experiment Station we may be able to meet 
some of these requests, and when correspondence is begun in any 
neighborhood I hope you who are interested will co-operate to make 
the institute stronger and better than ever before. (Applause.) 

The committee on resolutions having completed its report, the 
president then introduced Professor E. L. Watts, who spoke on 
"Essential Principles in the Practice of Market Gnardening." (See 
address and discussion following.) 

Following Professor Watts' address, the president introduced 
Kenyon L. Butterfield, dean of Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege. Professor Butterfield spoke on the question, "A Campaign 
for Eural Progress." (See address.) 

Both these addresses were listened to with intense interest by 
the board. 

On motion a vote of thanks was tendered the speakers for their 
excellent addresses. 

The meeting then, on motion, adjourned sine die. 

FEANKLIN DYE, 

Secretary. 
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Annual Address of President. 



DR. EDWAED B. VOORHEES. 



The present attitude toward agriculture of the public in 
general, and especially of men influential in public, financial and 
industrial affairs, confirms the old adage that "Eome was not built 
in a day." 

It is only in recent years that the Presidents of the United 
States and the Governors of the various States in their inaugurals 
and messages have considered it necessary to give more than passing 
notice to the agricultural interests of the country and of the State. 
Nowadays it is the exception, rather than the rule, when these 
officials do not make extended reference to the farmer and his work, 
and recommend that such laws be enacted as will help to promote 
this basic industry. So, too, men of affairs, captains of industry 
and those who give careful study to economic conditions, recognize 
the importance to the country and State of a progressive agricul- 
tural practice, one that shall be conservative of the country's 
capital stock of fertility, and the influence of such practice upon 
the future prosperity and happiness of all the people, No less dis- 
tinguished citizens than President Koosevelt and James J. Hill, 
president of the Great Northern railroad, representing as they do 
the nation and great industrial enterprises, have in recent public 
addresses given expression to their belief in the necessity of a more 
liberal policy by both State and nation toward both the elementary 
and higher agricultural education and towards agricultural ex- 
periment station work, and all other methods which have for their 
entire purpose the promotion of intelligence in the handling of 
soils, the production of crops and the reclaiming and proper use of • 
waste lands. They recognize that the farmers of the country are a 
tremendous force, and if intelligent, educated and organized must 

(39) 
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exert a powerful influence upon the economic and political affairs 
of the country. 

In a recent lecture delivered by a prominent and influential 
citizen of this State, ex-Governor F. M. Voorhees, before the short 
course students at our college, on the subject of "The Farmer as a 
Citizen," the following tribute was paid to agriculture as an occu- 
pation : 

"You should always, realize and appreciate the proud posiition 
which merely as producers you occupy among the various people 
of your country. It w411 help you to better appreciate your respon- 
sibilities and the large share which you should take in the adminis- 
tration of public affairs. In your future calling there is ;nothing 
that will demand from you apology — nothing that should cause you 
shame — ^nothing that mil justify you in assuming an humble or 
suppliant attitude towards others. It is the oldest occupation 
known to man. It is one that is clean — one that is honorable and 
one that ennoblee him who follows it in the true spirit. And to 
the welfare and comfort of the nation it has and is now contribut- 
ing in a degree truly amazing. During the year 1905 the farmers 
contributed to the wealth of the nation nearly two millions of dol- 
lars daily, and in the succeeding year $7,412,000,000, or more than 
two millions daily. And this vast aggregate was won, not at the 
expense of others' sufferings, but in peaceful pursuits, where no 
man was wronged and no one was robbed of his own. It was won 
in the open field, beneath the skies of heaven, where the maker of 
all intended that nian should labor. N"o life of idle ease produced 
it. To honorable labor was it due alone. The sweat of honest toil 
only created this vast contribution to a people's welfare and 
comfort. 

^* Why should you, who soon will join those who have so largely 
contributed to your country's good, stand abashed in the presence 
of other citizens of your country and yield to them the manage- 
ment of its affairs ? Why, rather should you not claim the position 
to which you are entitled as contributors to your country's wel- 
fare in so large a degree and as citizens of the greatest and freest 
country on earth, take your part in securing that for which its 
.founders destined it — ^the greatest good to the greatest number." 

He also referred to the influence which had been exerted by 
farmers in the development and government of our country, and 
which should continue to be exerted in an even greater degree. He 
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said: "The cities and towns cannot claim a superiority over the 
country in this regard. The history of our country proves the 
contrary. In its beginning our population was made up largely 
of farmers. Secretary Seward, eminent lawyer, distinguished 
Senator of the United States, and, in most trying and troublous 
times, its Secretary of State, once said: Tamiers planted these 
colonies — all of them — and organized their governments. They 
were farmers who defied the British at Bunker Hill and drove them 
back from Lexington. They were farmers who reorganized the sev- 
eral States and the Federal government and established all on the 
principles of equality and affiliation. Our nation is rolling forward 
to a high career, exposed to shocks and dangers. It needs the 
bravest wisdom and virtue to guide it safely ; it needs the steady 
and enlightened direction which of all others the farmers of the 
United States can best exercise, because, being . freeholders and 
invested with equal rights of suffrage, they are at once the most 
liberal and conservative element of the country.' 

"He spoke of his own times, but what was then true is equally 
true now. In general intelligence the farmer of to-day is not one 
whit behind those to whom the secretary paid this deserved tribute. 
On the contrary, in all that goes to make up a better equipment for 
your life-calling, you are far in advance of those who laid the 
foundations of your country, and in its early days helped shape 
its destiny. You are better fitted to meet and solve for yourselves 
the problems of the hour than were they. You need give your in- 
telligent consideration to those matters which affect the Common- 
wealth if you w^ould act wisely and make your impress felt as well 
as did they in their day and generation. But no fancied wrongs 
or imaginary grievances should sway you. Eather as citizens you 
should calmly and without prejudice regard all things as did the 
patriots — ^not as they do who selfishly first regard their own. And 
then with deliberation you will do your own share, fully confident 
that more can be accomplished by calm persistency than by fitful 
or spasmodic effort." 

These are good words, and a well-deserved tribute to the past 
and present farmers of our country, both from the standpoint of 
their positition as producers and in reference to the influence that 
they may exert upon public affairs. This deserved recognition, 
thus given, but illustrates the position now being taken by close 
students of political economy and of democratic government. 
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Fanners themselves have beeii slow to realize and to exert tiieir 
influence in matters which promote not only their own best in- 
terests but which are in the long run for the best interests of the 
whole people. I cannot help but believe, however, that this rather 
slow but sure recognition of themselves, and tiiis slow building up 
of faith in themselves and their destiny has been wise. Their 
position must rest upon a sure foundation, for without it there 
would arise bodies of fanatics, image breakers, radicals and other 
pests, whose judgments are warped and whose viewpoints are 
obscure, and who would lead astray, because their foundations were 
based upon slipping sands of error, rather than buttressed by the 
rocks of eternal truth and principle. The farmers, as a whole, oould 
not so firmly establish themselves in their chosen industry until 
they had opportunity to obtain such education and such technical 
knowledge of their calling as would make them sure of their 
position. This better realization of their true position has been 
largely brought about by the establishment and development of 
organizations which enable them to acquire knowledge of tiieir true 
political, social and economic relations to the country. They now 
feel and realize more fully than ever that there are certain under- 
lying principles upon which they can all agree, and which if fol- 
lowed by them as a unit must enable them to take their rightful 
place as citizens, claiming and securing their own Avithout inter- 
ference with the rights of others. 



IMPROVEMENTS IN CONDITION OF FARMING. 

This is very clearly shown by comparing conditions which exist 
to-day with those of but fifteen or twenty years ago, in reference 
to but one phase of their life, namely, their ability to secure a 
livelihood from the farm. I can probably make this point clear by 
referring to concrete examples in the experience of this board in its 
work with the farmers of the State. 

In the beginning of our lecture and farmers' institute work, for 
example, much time was given to the discussion of the question of 
soils, fertilizers, manures, feeds and subjects of that sort, believing 
that these were fundamental subjects, and should be understood if 
our progress was to be made along right lines. Many criticisms 
were made of this line of work; these critics asked why do we 
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study methods of improving the soil, the use of fertilizers and of 
raising better crops, the reduction of the expenses in the produc- 
tion of milk, when we cannot sell at a profit what we already raise ? 
Many, too, have followed in their practice that line of argument 
up to the present time, and are financially and socially where they 
were then. Otiiers, in greater number, realized the importance of 
the. instruction then given, and were ready, because they had 
studied the situation, to take advantage of the conditions when 
they impn>ved, and knew what to do. These are now successful 
and are realizing greater financial profits than are realized in many 
lines of business. There are sections in this State, for example, 
where the farmers are making a specialty of the raising of pota- 
toes and are making money, and in proportion to their prosperity 
they are becoming better citizens in every sense of the word. They 
are better able to support public improvements ; they are increas- 
ing the values of their properties, and are making the localities in 
which they live comfortable, not only for themselves, but for others, 
in direct contrast with other sections equally as good so far as loca- 
tion and land and other conditions are concerned, but whose 
farmers are following old linea of practice and are in practically 
the same state now that they were twenty years ago. 

It is quite possible tiiat in the beginning the farmers engaged 
in this line of farming were not any more successful than were the 
others, but they realized that the arguments for a better knowl- 
edge of what to do, and how to do it, were sound, and must, if 
followed persistently, result in the improvement of their condi- 
tions; they have overcome the obstacles, and when good seasons 
and good prices for .products have come, as in the past few years, 
they have been ready to take full advantage of them. The same is 
true in reference to the growing of other special, crops, as, for 
example, early tomatoes, sweet potatoes, peppers, asparagus, apples, 
berries and other fruits, milk and live stock. Along with this 
increased prosperity has come the legitimate desire for the con- 
veniences, and, in many cases, luxuries, which recent discoveries 
and the present development in mechanical lines and in transpor- 
tation have made possible, which contribute so much to the farmer's 
comfort and self-respect. It has resulted in the improvement of 
communication by means of telephones, trolleys, good roads, all of 
which, besides making the farm a more attractive place to live, 
contribute to the wealth of the State. These things have been 
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acjcomplished, not because fanners have pursued thedr calling in 
a selfish spirit, but have recognized the importance of mutual co- 
operation, and have supported such organizations as this State 
board, the horticultural society, the patrons of husbandry, the 
experiment stations, the colleges, the schools and all institutions 
which are organized and established for the promotion of educa- 
tion and social improvement. That these beneficial influences 
have not extended to all in the same degree is largely due to the 
individual himself, for the opportunity is open to all. A more 
detailed discussion of these relations would be attractive, inter- 
esting and to many very helpful if time were permitted, but suffice 
it now to call attention to the fact that as soon as any proportion 
of those who represent any special industry begin to realize the 
advantages of their position, just in that proportion will they 
become unselfish in their desire for improvements which make for 
the general welfare of the people rather than for tiiose of a par- 
ticular class, for while the motives may be in their origin selfish, 
private and public good are in a way so closely associated that 
what affects the individual must in a greater or less degree affect 
the masses. I have in mind the support now given to various pub- 
lic improvements which have had their origin in the various insti- 
tutions that have been established for the development of various 
phases of our public weal. 



MOVEMENT INAUGURATED BY FARMERS INSTITUTIONS. 

I 

Fifteen years ago this board inaugurated the movement of State 
support for stone roads, Relieving that such assistance would not 
only contribute to the comfort of the people but add to the wealth 
of the State. At that time the earnest supporters among the 
farmers were very few, as they did not realize that this partially 
unselfish movement would, in the long run, be of quite as great, 
if not greater, service to them than to other citizens, and yet 
through the intelligent and unwearied efforts of our late and 
honored president, Mr. Edward Burrough, the initiatory legisla- 
tion was accomplished. A department of good roads of the State 
was established and was placed in his charge, and his most efficient 
administration continued until his death, since which time the 
sympathy and support of the movement has increased with all 
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classes of citizens, so much, so that no^ it is a prominent depart- 
ment of the State's institutions, altiiough the farmers with whom 
the movement originated, and the work successfully established, 
are absolutely ignored in the present administration of the large 
funds appropriated. 

The work thus initiated by the State Board of Agriculture has 
been of untold value. At the present time, because of ihe great 
increase in the use of the automobile, and notwithstanding ihe laws 
that have been enacted and which are helpful, many farming com- 
munities are debarred rights which they originally enjoyed* It is 
hoped that by the judicious co-operation, of the farmer such further 
legislation will be enacted as will secure the rural districts their 
rights in this respect. 

THE MOSQUITO PROBLEM. 

For many decades tie State was known by many only through 
its notoriety b& Sb breeding^plaoe for ihe largest and most vindictive 
variety of mosquitoes known; its superior advantages in other 
respects were ignored. A few years ago, when it was suggested 
by one of our institutions that the mosquito-breeding areas could 
be eradicated, and that it would be a great boon, not only to the 
residents in the infested districts, but contribute to the wealth of 
the State in many directions to have the mosquitoes removed, a 
howl of derision arose from the citizens. Laws were, however, 
passed providing for the investigation of the subject, followed by 
others v^hich have appropriated funds for the eradication of this 
pest. To-day we know that it is possible to eradicate the mosquito 
from the State of New Jersey. 

In the beginning the farmers, in common with other citizens, 
were not, and possibly all of them are not yet reconciled to this 
movement, though their support was given, both as individuals and 
as organizations, and the work that has already been done not 
only proves the correctness of the position taken by our Professor 
Smith, but shows that the drainage which has been done has not 
only resulted in the eradication of the mosquito, but has materially 
improved the lands thus drained, m,aking them capable of produc- 
ing valuable crops', where before they were practically worthless, 
and such a nuisance in many cases that the owners hesitated to 
acknowledge their ownership. 
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A bulletin just issued by our Experiment Station shows tiiat the 
increase in value of crops has ranged from $10 to $40 per acre, 
because the drainage, which resulted directly in the eradication of 
mosquito-breeding areas, has indirectly induced marketable grasses 
to take the place of worthless weeds, besides making it possible to 
harvest the crops at such times as to enable them to obtain the 
entire growth of higher quality. This movement, therefore, which 
in its initiatory stage received but sneers from most of our citizens, 
is bound to result in very largely removing the odium from our 
State in the matter of mosquitoes; to increase directly the prop- 
erty values of our seashore resorts ; to increase the yields of salt 
hay and possibly of other crops, all of which will add directly to 
the wealth of the State, without interfering with any other legiti- 
mate industry, In fact, the report of this work before the National 
Drainage Association Convention, in Baltimore recently, was of 
such a character as to appeal strongly to the New Jersey delega- 
tion, and has resulted in the formation of a New Jersey Land 
Reclamation Association, the object of which shall be to secure 
such information and data as will enable the State to take ad- 
vantage of the co-operation now offered by the United States gov- 
ernment in the drainage and other methods of reclaiming waste 
lands. Thus this movement, originating in a farmers' institution, 
supported mainly by the representatives of farmers, promises to 
add very largely to the wealth of the State, because,, in addition to 
the immediate and direct gains made, it has crystallized sentiment 
in favor of government expenditures, which will in some degree at 
least help to balance those which have been made and to be made 
for the reclamation of the arid lands of the west, which movement 
was not strongly supported by eastern farmers. 



TAEMEES STJPPOBT EDUOATION. 

Another movement which has had the support of the farmers is 
the elementary and higher education of the people along lines 
which will be of greater practical service to them in their life-work. 
It has been an unselfish movement for the farmers or their repire- 
sentatives; they have not 'tried to tear down or take away, but to 
build up and add to, and on such foundations as would be of service 
to all. They have made possible the agricultural experiment sta- 
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tiaius of the country, whidi are such a power for good, they are 
responsible in a greater degree than any other body of citizens for 
the splendid State universities, particularly in the west, and indi- 
rectly responsible for the change in sentiment on the part of school 
boards for the introduction into the curriculum of the rural and 
high schools the study of agriculture and other industrial branches. 
The great University of Wisconsin, for example, with its many 
departments of literature, science and art, is due more than any 
other one to the splendid leadership and far-seeing wisdom of Pro-, 
fessor W. A. Henry. The splendid buildings, the modern equip- 
ment and notable teaching force of the University of Illinois have 
been acquired only since the farmers or their representatives ex- 
erted their influence in its behalf. The same is true in Ohio, Iowa 
and other leading farming States. The farmers have been unsel- 
fish; they have not worked for agricultural education alone, but 
have supported the movement in its broadest aspects. 

In our State a movement which had its origin in this board, 
and which after many days is receiving the support that was asked 
for it about sixteen years ago, is the question of agricultural edu- 
cation in rural districts. At the annual meeting of this board in 
1891 the following in reference to this point was adopted: 

"Whereas, It is the opinion of the State Board of Agriculture 
that the lack of facilities for the proper education of the farmers' 
children is the chief difficulty in the solution of the problem of 
profitable agriculture; and 

"Whereas, The curriculum now established in our public 
schools does not demand a knowledge of the principles of agri- 
culture on the part of the teacher, thereby making it impossible for 
the pupil to secure training in those branches of knowledge so 
essential to his life-work; therefore, be it 

^'Resolved, That this board, through the executive committee, 
does hereby request the board of education and the superin- 
tendent of public schools in this State to introduce into the curricii- 
lum of the normal school such studies of scienee as shall enable 
the teachers to give instruction in the elementary principles of 
agriculture, and that certificates to teachers in the rural districts 
be granted only upon their passing careful examinations upon the 
above subjects, and that the teaching of the same be enforced by 
the trustees of said district schools." 
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Under this resolution a committee presented the matter to the 
State Board of Education and to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction; no definite action was taken. The committee was 
advised that the normal schools were not prepared to furnish 
teachers who were capable of giving instruction in this line, and 
that, in their judgment, the work could not be successfully accom- 
plished. This board, however, has kept the matter before the 
public, and has constantly reiterated their demands for some 
change in this respect, and it is now a pleasure to report that after 
all these years the State Board of Education has adopted a reso- 
lution requiring that rural teachers shall pass an examination in 
the principles of agriculture before being assigned to schools in 
country districts. 

It is now recognized that if we are to give the industrial classes 
that education that vnll best fit them for their future occupation 
we must begin at the bottom rather than at the top. For a long 
time the need for agricultural education seemed to demand that 
it come through colleges and not through schools. The principle 
was wrong, because it was impossible to build up a strong agri- 
cultural college without first having an agricultural school, and it 
was impossible to draw agricultural .pupils from schools where 
the instruction was along lines without special reference to agri- 
culture, although practically four-fifths of the pupils of the pub- 
lic schools do eventually engage in agricultural pursuits. This is 
a genuine advance, and it should be a matter of congratulation to 
this board that it has persistently insisted upon this change in our 
school system. They haVe also been a unit in demanding that the 
State should recognize our demands for special schools and special 
courses for the boys upon the farm, and the short courses in agri- 
culture recently established at our college exemplifies in a marked 
degTce the advantages that can be gained from a winter course 
when properly arranged to give both practical aiid scientific in- 
struction, and I desire to urge upon the members here of the 
importance of such legislation as will provide a sufficient mainte- 
nance fund to carry on this work in a manner that shall be a credit, 
not only to the State, but shall be a benefit to the entire people. 
We have been handicapped in the past with parsimonious appro- 
priations, and now need the additional sum ($10,000) already 
provided for by law, but not appropriated, in order to enable us 
to properly develop the school. 
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ANIMAL DISEASES. 

Another matter which was initiated by the board and carried 
to a successful issue was the investigation of animal diseases^ 
though the work is not yet organized in such a way as to meet the 
requirements that exist. The subject of tuberculosis is the only 
animal disease which is in charge of this State board. The work 
that has been done has been along conservative lines, and has been 
good so far as present limitations of law and of appropriations 
have made it possible. That a broader policy should be adopted 
is admitted, but it is believed that the policy that has guided the 
commission should remain, as in the past, a conservative one. The 
question of tuberculosis in dairy cattle is one which has to deal 
with vested rights, and any radical measures which would inter- 
fere with such rights, without adequate return from the State, and 
which would not appreciably contribute toward the health of the 
ptiblic, should not be adopted. 

Furthermore, it is the opinion of the farmers of the State, as 
far as such can be gathered, that any measures that may be 
adopted, or any commissions that may be appointed or provided 
for, which shall have to do with the diseasesi of animals, should 
have a strong representation of the farmers, in order that their 
point of view may be taken into consideration. I am strongly of 
the opinion that any board made up exclusively of physicians or 
veterinarians, of leading citizens or of scientific bodies of any 
sort, who may be fully capable of carrying on their own profession^ 
are not capable of managing a matter of this sort, because they 
have no practical knowledge of the situation as it appears to those 
more directly interested. 

There. is need of modification of our laws and enlargement of 
the powers that now exist, and I hope that those here, representing 
different parts of the State, and directly interested in these mat- 
ters, shall express themselves fully on this question, and support 
such measures as shall be for the best interests of all. Surely the 
farmer himself has quite as much interest as anyone in public 
health, as he is quite as much a part of the public as those citizens 
who, because they reside in town, think themselves the public. 

4 
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BUSII^ESS FAEMINO. 

While, as already pointed out, the farmers of the State and 
nation are making rapid progress in their work — ^in fact, such 
wonderful progress as to make one wonder whether the old-time 
alchemist has not had his hand in their affairs — and are exerting 
a mighty influenoe in the affairs of State and nation, many of 
them have yet to learn a great deal about business methods. There 
is still among them a feeling that bookkeeping on the farm, or at 
least records, is not essential, that all that is necessary is to know 
whether at the end of the season they are ahead or behind in their 
financial affairs. This is poor business policy, and in many in- 
stances farmers are raising crops that do not pay ; they are keep- 
ing cows that do not pay; they are doing a great many things 
that do not pay and they do not know it, because the gains in some 
of the crops are helping to cover the deficiencies in others. Those 
specialists to whom I referred in the beginning are keeping ac- 
counts. They know how much things cost ; they know how much 
their labor costs ; they know how much their fertilizer costs ; they 
know how much the harvesting costs, and they know to a nicety, 
for example, how much a bushel of potatoes, or a ton of hay, or a 
pound of asparagus costs, and it is because they kn'ow these things 
that they are extending their areas for these crops year by year. 
Too many are losing money because they are not following the 
matter as closely as they should. This is particularly true in the 
dairy business, which up to within two or three years has been 
from a broad standpoint one of the most profitable lines of prac- 
tice in which the farmers are engaged in this State. Feeds were 
cheap; the oost of labor reasonable; cattle were low-priced and 
prices for milk were as high as they are to-day. Whereas feeds 
are now high ; cattle are high ; labor is expensive and inefficient, 
and many restrictions are now placed around the sale of milk, and 
when all expenses are properly charged there are a large number 
of farmers who are not making money in selling milk. They 
partially realize this, and know that some other branch of their 
farming is helping to pay the deficiency. They hope, however, 
that times will change, and are still maintaining their dairies. 
Many, however, have gone out of the business, because they have 
a realization of the facts. This question is one of the most im- 
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portant before us to-day, and I believe I can do no better than to 
call attention in some detail to the situation as it presents itself 
to me at this time. 

MAKING AND SELLING GOOD MILK. 

This condition is a result, in large part, of our own inertia. 
We do not have confidence in ourselves, or the courage of our 
convictions. We are too good natured, and are willing to put 
up with all sorts of conditions of affairs, both in city, State 
and nation; we sublet our rights for a nominal fee, prefering 
this to the effort necessary to maintain them^. We prefer our 
ease and comfort, to the turmoil of a fight against those things 
which we know, are wrong. We cheat ourselves and others con- 
stantly by allowing things to be done which are wrong, both 
in principle and in practice. We allow individuals and corpora- 
tions to take privileges on our country roads and village streets, 
the result of the use of which not only does not contribute to our 
safety and ease of access for ourselves and our products to vil- 
lages and cities, but which do add to our discomfort and cost of 
living. We are willing to give, or if not willing, at least we per- 
mit transportation and express companies the sole right to handle 
our goods in their own way, and at their own price, while goods 
from other countries may be sent to us at just the cost of trans- 
portation. The business of city, town and country is conducted 
hy those who have no genuine interest in the work other than to 
increase their income, thus increasing our burdens of taxation; 
it is only when citizens are indifferent that taxation is burden- 
some^ 

We have, in the past, given to strangers a large part of our 
public domain, which rightfully belonged to us as a heritage 
from our pioneer fathers, who, by their patriotic devotion to 
principle, won it for their children' and children's children. We 
have permitted our forests to be wantonly destroyed, and are now 
suffering for lack of timber, and waste of our soil resources, ben 
cause the conserving influences of wooded hills have been removed, 
and many other things that we are permitting, because of our 
good natured satisfaction with, ourselves, are causing not only 
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a loss of money and opportuity, but impairment of health and 
life. 

These general considerations apply specifically to the question 
of the price of milk that the farmer receives. We have studied 
the question of feeds, of the selection of cows, of the handling 
of the product, and know in a general way how to produce milk. 
We do not know as yet enough about rations, or the selection of 
animals, and we know scarcely anything about the cost of the 
product, and we know still less about how to sell it. From the 
consumer's standpoint, there is no food that is more importaat 
than milk, and because of the extraordianry qualities possessed 
by this, one of the chief of all human foods, it is liable to be both 
a source of nutrition, and also a source of danger, and many 
consumers, in their ignorance, call down maledictions of the 
severest sort on the head of the good old cow, the nurse of the 
human family in all civilized countries. It is recognized that in 
times gone by we drank milk> we ate butter and cheese and the 
other products of the dairy and survived. It was not until the dis- 
coveries of eminent bacteriologists developed the germ theory of 
disease, and showed us the danger in milk, that our interest was 
aroused to any degree. With this knowledge, though it is far from 
coiqplete, together with the changes which civilization has wrought, 
which has encouraged the larger growth of cities, with their con- 
comitant evils, has required that careful attention shall be given to 
the matter of the production and piroper handling aj^d delivery of 
this food-supply. 

The farmer has not studied this situation as fully as he should 
have done, and he has not changed his methods, while the con- 
sumer, on the other hand, has had the support of boards of health, 
of pure food leagues, of national dairy divisions and institutions 
of that sort, who constantly keep before them the importance of 
this phase of the question, without giving due consideration in 
all cases to the farmers' end of the transaction. It must be- 
admitted that milk differs from practically all other foods, in 
the sense that it is in many ways superior. It exists in such 
foiTQ as to make its various nutrients not only well adapted for 
the growth and development of babes and young children, but 
also a nourishing and wholesome food for adults, yet it is these 
very qualities that make milk one of the most susceptible medi- 
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urns for the developmeait of these germs which cause the most 
malignant types of disease. 

Any methods or any restrictive measures which have for their 
purpose the improvement of conditions must take into considera- 
tion both the chief parties at interest, namely, the producer and 
the consumer. Any attempt to accomplish the purpose without 
the co-operation of the two will meet with at least partial, if not 
complete, failure. , 

CLASSIFICATION OF DAIRYMEN. 

The producers (the farmers or dairymen, as you please) may 
be classified into three groups — ^first, the genuine dairyman, who 
makes it his sole business, and whose laudable ambition is to make 
a comfortable living and get ahead in the world; who is intel- 
ligent, and attempts to make an ideal product; one that can. be 
derived only from healthy cows, fed healthy food, kept in clean 
bams and carefully handled after it is produced. He knows that 
milk varies in its composition and quality; the first due both to 
the kind of animal that produced it, the time of year that it is 
produced and the methods used in handling it; and the second, 
to the vigor and health of the cow and the care of both the cow and 
her product. He is, therefore, reasonably careful in all of the 
processes to make it healthful and nutritious and to prevent any 
injurious quality entering into it after it is drawn. He knows, 
too, that if he makes this kind of a product that it costs him more 
per quart than if he did not observe certain rules in its produc- 
tion and care. 

Second, a farmer-dairyman who is strictly neither one nor the 
other ; at one season neglects his farm to take care of the cows and 
at another he neglects his dairy to take care of the farm — ^he has 
a standard of milk, but it is not very definite. He does not know 
much about cows, nor the causes of variability in the composition 
and quality of milk, and has only an indefinite notion of what 
clean milk or impure milk is. He does not recognize a disease 
among his cattle until it has progressed so far as to become a 
menace to his entire herd, and the animal is finally removed be- 
cause it is of no value to him. He is uncertain, also, as to the 
influence of breed of cows in fixing composition and quality of 
milk and as to the kind of cattle that should be used in order to 
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obtain a product of definite character. He has an idea that there 
is a distinction between what are called "butter breeds" and "milk 
breeds," and he also knows that any cow has to be well fed if it is 
to produce a good yield of milk, but he is not clear as to the influ- 
ence of food-stuffs upon quantity and quality of milk. 

The third group includes the man who is not a dairyman, but 
who keeps a few cows and sells milk in order to have ready money 
the year ^round. He may have an ideal, but it is not clearly 
defined in his own mind; to him "cows are cows and milk is 
milk," whether rich or poor, dean or unclean.. He knows no disr 
tinctions in reference either to composition or quality, and he cares 
less. It is not a business with him, and he does not study it, but 
because in many localities this type of milk producer is in the 
majority, and because his ideals are low, the whole product must 
suffer because of this lower standard. In other words, the fact 
that this man is not careful in his selection of animals and their 
health, their stabling, their cleaning, or in reference to their feed, 
or the handling of the milk afterward, the milk is liable to be 
(though not necessarily) poor as a food product. His milk, how- 
ever, goes to the same dealers as the milk of the good or average 
dairyman; the dealers make no distinctions unless the milk is 
absolutely bad, and hence it is mixed in and frequently contami- 
nates the whole. Moreover, inspections conducted by intelligent 
men are a.p(t to be influenced to a greater degree by this type of 
milk and its producer than by the type produced by the good 
dairyman. 

Any attempts at improvement will be met more than half way 
by the producers included in the first group ; they understand the 
reasons that may be advanced for greater care in all the opera- 
tions involved, and appreciate the conditions that must be main- 
tained if this important food shall serve its best purpose in human 
nutrition. 

Among the producers of the second group there is a feeling that 
things might be better, but they are not impressed with the reasons 
advanced as to why their conditions should be changed, and are 
slow to accept any suggestions that shall make for their improve- 
ment. They think that there is a good deal of foolishness in the 
rules and regulations that may be adopted ; they have been selling 
milk for years without disastrous results, and they think that 
their oows, their methods and their milk is as good as their neigh- 
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bors', and besides they oannot afford to add any more to the cost 
of their product. 

In the case of the producers of the third group suggestions for 
improvement are always resented ; they feel that it is an infringe- 
ment on their sacred rights to even suggest that they should be 
clean in their own habits, or should make any improvements in 
the stabling, feeding and handling of their animals, or should 
exercise greater cleanliness in the handling and sale of their 
product. They do not understand any of the reasons that are ad- 
vanced in favor of a pure milk-supply, and are doggedly stubborn 
in their adherence to their present practice. There is need here, 
therefore, of great care and tact if we are to accomplish much. 
Precept alone is not sufficient, even though in the long run their 
education in the principles which underlie, together with the edu- 
cation of the parties who purchase their supplies, must be the main 
lever by which they shall be raised to a higher standard. This 
applies to all the groups, though not in the same degree, because 
those in the first and second groups are more susceptible to reason 
than the others. It is to their self-interest to consider the matter 
more carefully, provided they can feel assured that the extra cost 
involved will be returned to them. 

On the other hand, it is my firm belief that the consumer must 
have some very practical lessons before the producers will receive 
that encouragement from the business standpoint that is necessary 
in order to enable him to make genuine progress in the elimination 
of the factors that do not make for improvement. The intelligent 
consumer, and, unfortunately, he belongs to the great minority, 
is reasonable; he knows that dirt is liable to be the chief con- 
tamination, and that this can be prevented, provided the bams 
and animals are kept clean and the milkers are clean and healthy. 
He also knows that to make milk dean and healthful it costs more 
than to produce it in a dairy where these conditions do not prevail, 
and is willing to pay a better price, knowing that even at twelve 
cents per quart it is manifestly the cheapest source of nutrients. 

The majority of consumers are ignorant and indifferent, and 
they seem to glory in both these characteTistics ; they regard 
Hiilk in its natural state as a standard product ; they do not know 
of the possible dangers that may be lurking in it. It is used 
largely as a luxury, and not as a considerable source of food-sup- 
ply The methods of production do not interest them, and they 
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are satisfied, provided they are able to obtain it at a low price 
j)er quart* A lack of definite knowledge, or indifference, on the 
part of these two classes whose interests are so closely identified, 
must ha.ve an important bearing on any efforts that shall be made 
to improve the supply; they are the directly interested parties, 
and however much health officers, sanitarians and others may 
know concerning the real factors that make for purity, and the 
necessity for the adoption of improved methods, their work can- 
not be fully effective without their GOK>peration. There must, 
therefore, be a propaganda established, having for its purposes 
the direct education of the people, and members of organizations, 
such as this, may be powerful factors in such work; they can, 
by precept and example, by lecture, by pamphlet and by personal 
appeal, reach large numbers that could not be reached in ordinary 
educational channels. There is one thing, however, that it seems 
to me that more than any other, aside from those I have men- 
tioned, will bring about a rapid improvement in the condition 
of our milk-supply, and that is more complete knowledge on the 
part of the consuming public, of the cost of producing milk under 
sanitary conditions. Farming at the present time is different, 
and must be different from the farming of the past Farmei^ 
must do business on business principles, and must get an adequate 
return on their capital invested. The farmer has too long been 
making and selling milk at too low a price; he has not been able 
to make it pay as it should, even under the old requirements. 
With the newer requirements, the cost is still greater than under 
the old, and a dear knowledge of this must be had on the part of 
the public. Oonsumers of milk in cities, towns and villages are 
composed, in large part, of business men, who would not for a 
moment continue their business on the same basis that the farmer- 
dairyman is conducting his. 

You may say that the facts disprove these" statements; that 
there are hundreds of dairy farmers that are selling milk, that are 
not only making a living, but are paying their taxes, educating 
their children and getting along in the world. This may be true, 
too, but it is not a business proposition, as business men look at it 

At the present time, milk produced under the ordinary condi- 
tions that now prevail, and including the product of the three 
groups of producers here mentioned, sells for eight cents per 
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quart. A veoy careful estimate of the cost of production shows 
that under reasonable methods, as, for example, those adopted 
by the dairyman of the first group, milk costs at the farm nearly 
five cents per quart. Allowing in this, interest on investment, 
at five per cent., and laborers' wages for the farmer, who must 
assume all responsibility and direct all of the work. This as- 
sumes, too, that the cows are the veiy best, averaging 7,500 pounds 
of milk per year, and does not take into consideration the possi- 
bilities of infection by tuberculosis, which would result in very 
largely increasing his annual expenses. If it costs practically 
five "cents a quart to produce milk at the farm, certainly it cannot 
be sold in cities at eight cents per quart, and allow either the 
farmer or the dealer genuine profit If, in addition to the ex- 
penses that are involved in the production of milk under these 
conditions, are added the further expenses that would be required 
in safe-guarding all of the avenues of danger, the cost must be 
considerably greater, and calculations show that his cost would 
be increased very nearly three cents per quart. This does not 
include any extended fads or fancies, but simply what sanita- 
rians regard as necessities in the way of clean bams, clean cows 
and careful handling. It does not include the possibility of 
tuberculosis, and thus the probable destruction of many of the 
animals in the herd. The fact that milk now produced under 
what are believed to be sanitary conditions has been raised in 
price, at retail, from twelve to fifteen cents per quart, is abundant 
evidence that these figures are well within bounds. The business 
side of this question is, therefore, a very important, if not the 
most important, factor involved in the adoption of such meas-ures 
as shall protect this most useful source* of food-supply. It is 
not enough to pass laws and ordinances and appoint inspectors; 
public opnion must be aroused and educated before real pro- 
gress can be made. 

The situation as I have outlined it in the discussion of these 
various branches of our work seems to me, however, to point to 
genuine progress. We are not lagging in the race, but are taking 
advantage in a large degree of the opportunities now open for us, 
which were not open a few years ago. If we lack the courage to take 
the step that will help us to^ solve the present problem of profitable 
milk production dissatisfaction and loss will continue. We should 
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face the situation squarely; we must study the cost more care- 
fully ; we must organize as those having a good cause and be a unit 
in the principles involved ; we must co-operate and stand shoulder 
to shoidder for a proper recognition of the business as it appears 
to the business man. Let us then go forward hopeful of the future, 
equipping ourselves to withstand all possible changes, resting as- 
sured that we are engaged in a work which is second to none in 
dignity, in opportunity and in helpfulness to our fellow-men. 
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Annual Report of the Secretary 

Of the New Jersey State Board of A&rriciilture, for the Tear 1907. 



Although the year 1907 was very unusual as to its weather con- 
ditions, which (adverse) conditions reduced the yield of a number 
of crops — wheat, potatoes and oats only exceeding the yield of 
1906; wheat by 299,951 bushels; white potatoes by 134,706 
bushels and oats 250,048 bushels, yet the increased price for the 
crops grown has brought the total value of all crops above that of 
any of the seven preceding years. 

Farmers were much disheartened at the beginning of their year's 
work owing to the very late spring, but nature did better as the 
growing season advanced, and the final ingathering, with the 
larger price realized for what was produced, has encouraged them 
to a stronger faith in this old and essential industry. 

The yield and value of the various crops produced in the State 
that are reported by the directors, crop correspondents and county 
secretaries are herewith given for information and reference with 
some other data : 

NUMBER OF FARMS, ACREAGE AND VALUE — FOR REFERENCE. 

Number of farms in New Jersey — twelfth census 34,650 

Average acreage in each farm . * 82 

Average value per acre — twelfth census $57 23 

Thirteen per cent, increase since added 64 66 

♦Average value each farm at $65.44 per acre 5,366 08 

Total value farms, 1907 $185,934,672 

Buildings — census value 69,230,080 

Implements and machinery 9,330,030 

Total for the State \ $264,494,782 

* U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Statistics, Bulletin No. 43, on 
Changes in Farm Values, 1900-1905, gives the value per acre of New Jersey farms, 
$65.44. 
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TABLE I. 



NUMBER, AVERAGE PRICE AND TOTAL VALUE OF FARM ANIMALS IN NEW JERSEY, 

JANUARY 1st, 1907. 



Number, 

Horses 101,886 

Mules 5,223 

Milch cows 190,193 

Other cattle 82,003 

Sheep 44,198 

Swine 156,952 



TABLE II. 



Average Price 

Per Head. 

$115 00 

127 00 

44 00 

20 00 

4 81 

11 00 



Total 

Value. 

$11,763,722 

661,862 
8,368,492 
1,658,107 

212,592 
1,726,472 



$24,391,247 



*ACREAGE OF CROPS, THEIR YIELD AND VALUE, 1907. 



Crop, Acreage, 

Corn 277,749 

Wheat 111,093 

Rye 78,363 

Oats 62,512 

Buckwheat 11,598 

Hay 424,525 

Potatoes, white 67,353 

Potatoes, sweet .... 20,588 



YieU 
Per AcrCf 
Bushels. 

36.5 

21. 

17. 

32. 

17. 
1% tons. 
122. 
110. 



Total 

Yield, Price, 

10,137,838 $0 78 

2,332,953 97 

1,332,171 80 

2,000,384 60 

197,166 75 

636,787 16 00 

8,217,066 75 

2,264,680 75 



Total 

Value, 

$7,400,621 74 

2,252,964 41 

1,025,736 80 

1,200,230 40 

147,874 50 

10,188,592 00 

6,162,799 50 

1,698,510 €0 



Total value of all corps raised $30,077,329 35 



•Computed on acreage basis of 1906. 



TABLE III. 



Miscellaneous vegetables and fruits $11,069,805 

Milk * 13,052,480 

Poultry and eggs 2,204,120 

Total for 1907 

Total for 1906 

Excess for 1907 over 1906 



26,326,405 00 

$56,403,734 35 
52,460,262 00 

$3,943,472 35 
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Statement of value of the various field crops and milk, and the 

estimated value of live stock for eight consecutive years from 

1900: 

Field Crops Live 

Year, and Milk, Stock. . 

1900 $24,249,1T9 $18,756,553 

1901 38,545,095 17,612,620 

1902 44,619,344 17,612,620 

♦1903 39,453,050 20,545,475 

1904 48,222,505 20,545,475 

1905 49,964,286 23,049,677 

1906 52,460,262 24,391,247 

tl907 56,403,734 24,391,247 



*Ha7, wheat and corn reduced by severe early drought and fall flood. 
tSee government report herewith. 

The acreage, yield and value of the following crops are pub- 
lished in the United States Crop Reporter for December, 1907, is 
herewith given for comparison. The government estimate of 
values is for the farm value. I believe our reporters estimate on 
the market value. The difference for the total is not great 

The government acreage is for wheat, 108,000 acres, or 3,093 
less than last year. For com, 278,000 acres, an increase of 251 
acres. For oats, 60,000 acres, decrease of 2,512 acres. For rye, 
78,363 acres, a decrease of 37 acres. For buckwheat, 12,000 acres, 
increase of 402 acres. For potatoes, 70,000 acres, an increase of 
2,647 acres. For hay, 437,000 acres, increase of 12,475 acres. 

Yield Total Farm 

Crop. Per Acre. Price. Value. 

Wheat 18.5 $0 98 $1,958,000 

Corn 31.5 63 5,517,000 

Oats : 29.5 56 991,000 

Rye 17.5 76 1,043.000 

Buckwheat 16.5 75 149,000 

Potatoes 120. 74 6,216,000 

Hay 1.45 tons. 17 00 10,778,000 

Total value of crops named $26,652,000 

Add sweets 1,698,510 

Add milk 13,052,480 

Add poultry and eggs 2,204,120 

s Add miscellaneous vegetables and fruit 11,069,805 

$54,676,915 
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COUNTY BOARDS. 

There are twenty county boards of agriculture now organized 
auxiliary to the State board according to law. These are en- 
couraged and assisted by the State through this board both pecuni- 
arily and in furnishing speakers for their meetings. 



FARMERS INSTITUTES. 

The fanners' institutes have become a most important and 
useful division of the State board's work. Last fall and winter^ 
ending with February 9th, 1907, there were forty-three such meet- 
ings held in the counties of the State. The value of this means of 
agricultural education is attested in comxection with other helpe 
by the steadily increasing yield and value of the crops produced 
on the farms of the State. 

As it seems to be a general custom to tax improvements, it is 
very evident that this gi'eat increase in the products of the State 
must bring in a corresponding increase in taxes from agricultural 
property, an increase far in excess of the small sum ($6,000 to 
$7,000 annually) appropriated by the State to the work of this 
board. 

THE FEEDING STUFFS LAW. 

Chapter 29, Laws of 1900, concerning the regulation of the sale 
of concentrated commercial feeding stuffs, has proved its value in 
the protection of purchasers of fine feeds. Prior to the enactment 
of this law the doors were all open and the unscrupulous dealer 
could and did impose on the buyer, not being required to state the 
constituents contained in the package and material sold. 

Dr. Edward B. Voorhees, State Chemist, who is charged with 
the examination of commercial feeds under this law, reports : 

"In 1906, 528 samples of fine feeds were ooUeoted, of which 
471 were selected for analysis; of these 304 belonged to the class 
that required a guarantee. 

"In the first feed inspection in this State forty brands, or 28 
per cent., which required guarantees under the law, were not guar- 
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an teed. In this inspection only four, or 2.5 per cent, showed this 
deficiency. 

"From the standpoint of guarantee the feeds examined this year 
were more satisfactory than in any previous inspection. There 
was no direct evidence of adulteration in any of the samples 
analyzed, but there were several feeds of marked inferior quality 
which was due in the majority of cases to methods of manufac- 
ture, though in a few cases materials of inferior feeding value 
were unquestionably used. The sale of these inferior feeds would 
not be open to question were the selling prices correspondingly 
low, as this would warn the intending purchaser that he must not 
expect a high-grade article. Where feeders pay attention to the 
relation between guarantee and purchase. price they are not liable 
to be injured by products of this sort. Special attention is called 
to these materials in the bulletins issued. 

"Owing to the increased cost of feed products there is a greater 
tendency each year toward the making of special feeds, the primary 
object of which is to utilize refuse products, and thus to in part 
cheapen the cost per ton. In many instances these waste products 
could not be sold as such, though possessing useful characteristics 
as a feed. 

"On the whole, the work demonstrates very clearly the value of 
such an inspection from the standpoint of protection to purchasers, 
and more especially from the standpoint of the education of the 
farmer as to the value of nutrients." 



MONTHLY CROP REPORTING. 

The monthly crop and agricultural bulletin introduced last year 
has been continued during the past season, seven issues having been 
printed and distributed throughout the State, covering the months 
from April to October, inclusive. For these ^reports w^e are in- 
debted to farmers in the different counties who kindly gave their 
assistance in this work. 

For the final reports of the yield of the various crops the 
directors of the board and the county secretaries lend their aid. 
Thus we have a threefold volunteer corps, whose combined judg- 
ment furnishes the basis of the final report made by your secretary.. 

5 
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Furthermore, the two last named express their views as to the 
condition of agriculture as requested in our questions. 
These questions are : 

1. Has 1907 been as prosperous as was 1906 to the farmers ? 
(a) If not, why ? 

(6) If better, in what respects? 

1. All say ^^ye&," except Bergen, Essex and Morris. Because 
of cold and drought, fruit and vegetables not a full crop, and ex- 
penses are higher. 

(a) (6) Burlington — Better because of home markets and 
favorable weather conditions. 

Camden — ^Better prices. 

Cape May— r-Hay crop better. Can-house tomatoes 
much better yield, some getting eleveni tons. 

Gloucester — ^Prices have been better on all farm pro- 
ducts, except tomatoes. 

Mercer — Prices are higher. Crops have yielded more 
per acre and farmers are doing their work better. 

Middlesex — Better crops and prices. 

Monmouth — Prices 20 per cent, higher than last year. 

Passaic — Better prices. 

Sussex — The poor com crop made up by a good crop of 
bay. 

Warren — Fair crops and better prices. 

2. Are average good farms being run at a profit ? 

(a) If they are, what per cent, above cost of production? 

2. All say "yes.'' 

(a.) The replies to this run from 2 per cent to 35 per cent 
Perhaps an average of 17.5 per cent, on the average 
good farm with good crops at a valuation of $70 per 
acre, or about $12.25 per acre net There are many 
farms, however, poor in soil, poorly farmed, with 
meager crops that earn but little more than a living 
to their owners. They should stand in a class by 
themselves. 

3. Give price paid for farm laborers by month, with board. 
(a) By month, without board. 

(6) By day, without board. 

(c) Is there a deficiency of farm help ? 

(d) If so, what per cent. ? 
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3. W«ges paid farm hands are higher than ever before. Wages 
per month, with board, average $21.50. 

(a) Wages per month, without board, average $32.50 
(6) By day, without board, average $1.57. 

(c) Seventeen counties say there is a scarcity of farm help. 

Three say "no." 

(d) The deficiency, as reported, averages 30 per cent. It 

is suggested by one very reliable business farmer that 
much farm help is inferior in quality. Another sug- 
gests that, if farmers could procure good help, they 
would try to produce more. 



:B'ARM HANDS. 

There is a very important suggestion in the last foregoing reply : 
"If the farmers could procure good (and sufficient) help they 
would try to raise more.'' There is no doubt as to the truth of this 
statement, and, in the hope of assisting our farmers to procure 
farm hands, your secretary has entered into an arrangement with 
the Hon. T. V. Powderly, Chief of Department of Commerce and 
Labor, Bureau of Immigration and Naturalization, Washington, 
D. C, whereby it is hoped it will be possible for farmers, from 
time to time, to obtain help in such numbers and of such efficiency 
as will, at least, justify the efforts made to procure them, and a 
notice was sent to the farmers with our September crop report ac- 
cordingly. Up to November 1st about twenty letters were received 
from farmers besides others who visited the office seeking help. 
Their requests were forwarded to the department and correspond- 
ence begun with the parties interested. 

It was not expected that many applications would be made at 
the close of the season, but, if farmers needing hands for the com- 
ing year, will make their requests known early, it is possible they 
may obtain such help as they need. 

The department is also willing to procure purchasers or renters 
for farms for sale or rent, or to work on shares. Farmers having 
farms to dispose of in either of the ways named will be furnished 
a blank form on application to the secretary of this board, which, 
-when filled out, will be sent to the department. 
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There is one phase of the labor question that, according to my 
view, should appeal to every patriotic American employing for- 
eigners, and that is the improvement of these people in all those 
particulars which will help to make them good citizens. It is right 
to secure the best help for our purpose and to require good service 
for money paid, but an opportunity is afforded every employer to 
influence these people in the choice of that which is good — in com- 
panionship, in temperance, in Sabbath observance, in literature 
and patriotism, thus aiding them to become good citizens. 

Help them to understand that liberty in this country does not^ 
mean license to do as one pleases, even though he pleases to do 
wrong, but that freedom in the United States of America is liberty 
within and regulated by the law. In some such way we may help 
to counteract the evil tendencies, in some so frequently manifested, 
and aid in making them better and our country better for their 
coming. 

DAIRY DEMONSTBATION LECTURES. 

During the institute season closing with December 21st, 1907, 
a number of lectures on ^^Cow Conformation," "The Dairy Type," 
"Stable Ventilation," "Breeding for Milk Production," &c., were 
given right at the cow stable where the living animals were used 
to illustrate the points the speaker desired to impress upon his 
hearers. Four such meetings were held last of August and first of 
September and twelve during November and December. 

The value of the object lesson in teaching is more generally ac- 
cepted now than formerly. While teaching about the thing have 
the object itself before the class if possible, and the teaching will 
be far more interesting to the pupil, and the impressions made will 
be more permanent, for the eye as well as the ear will be open to 
receive the intended instruction. This principle is capable of 
a broad application ; it has a wide field of usefulness. We believe 
this is the first attempt by any State to give instruction on dairy 
matters in this way. Of course, it was experimental — ^most new 
work is. Judging from the interest manifested at most of these 
meetings, and the expressions of appreciation on the part of 
farmers and dairymen concerning them, they were a success. 

The lectures thus given furnished special needed information 
in such a way that those who were interested could grasp it. And 
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it will be of exceptional value to, them in this branch of their busi* 
ness. Lectures on feeds and feeding can be given as heretofore in 
lecture hall. 

Mr. J. G. Curtis, of Rochester, New York, who attended most 
of these meetings, says concerning them : 

"By holding these meetings in the stable or yard of a dairy- 
farm and having the animals on hand, so that the speaker and 
also the listeners can get close to them and handle them, it is possi- 
ble to bring out the differences that exist in the conformation of 
the dairy types and the beef types in a way that is not possible 
when speaking from the lecture platform, and I believe the lesson 
will be imprinted upon the mind of the interested observer for a 
long time. 

"I am frank to admit that I have learned more concerning 
points of value in the selection of a good dairy cow through at- 
tending these meetings and studying the living animals than I 
could possibly have learned by reading or studying about the 
animals. 

•"The attendance at these meetings has been large, and the 
numerous questions asked the speaker at each session showed that 
the audience appreciated the opportunity to get some valuable help 
toward solving some of the dairy problems of their State and were 
anxious to make the most of it. 

"In agriculture the trend at present is toward specializing or 
making a certain branch of farming or a certain line of animal 
husbandry the prominent feature on each farm, and to meet these 
conditions the instruction that counts for most is that which gives 
definite information about the thing, whether it be plant or animal, 
and it is plain that it adds greatly to the effectiveness of such teach- 
ing to have at hand a living specimen of the thing -under discus- 
sion. 

"It would seem that this method of doing institute work is 
worthy of a general trial in other States." 



INCEEASING PBODUCTION. 

It is possible to greatly increase the annual yield of our various 
farm crops — first, by a more thorough preparation of the seed bed 
and a more liberal supply of plant food ; second, by planting only 
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pure and perfect seed. If we cannot properly prepare and fully 
fertilize the present acreage devoted to our several crops, it will 
be far better to reduce the acreage for a time at least and produce 
maximum cropsj than as, in so many cases now, secure but a mini- 
mum return. 

Look at the average yields of our farm crops and consider how 
many there must be who are doing that poor work way below the 
average. The second best is always a foe to the best, whether it be 
the producer himself or his product. 

Maximum returns will not crown his efforts who ignores the 
weak points in tbe management of his business. In the matter of 
missing hills and thinly-seeded grass and grain fields, resulting 
largely from defective seed and adulterated seed, there is a loss 
to our farmers that is simply enormous. Conversing with some 
good farmers on this matter the conclusion was that $100 loss per 
farm annually from this cause would be a low es.timate. If this 
is within bounds, the total loss to the 34,660 farms of New Jersey 
is $3,465,000 annually! Can we afford it? If not, where is the 
remedy ? Buy only clean seed guaranteed pure and free of adul- 
teration and test its germinating power. 

The extent of seed adulteration, both by mixing impure imita- 
tions into the genuine article and also intermixing therewith seed 
that has lost its germinating power, is very great. Such an im- 
position as this should be branded as a high crime and the perpe- 
trators of it classed as criminals of the first grade. Let us com- 
bine to drive them out of business and out of good society. We 
need to put a premium on honesty rather than to encourage dis- 
honesty. 

This principle holds true in dairying also. If our dairy cows 
are not producing on an average more than 4,400 pounds each 
annually, how many farmers there must be who are receiving but 
little more than their board for all their investment and work. 
The remedy is at hand if cow owners and dairymen would apply 
it. Weigh the product and discard the profitless animals. Then, 
too, breed your dairy cows and breed for milk production. I be- 
lieve it would be a wise and profitable thing to do if our dairy 
farmers would organize cow-testing associations, thus helping each 
other to detect profitless cows and creating a friendly spirit of 
rivalry. If this should be earnestly engaged in a very decided im- 
provement would soon be manifest all along the line. Could not 
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our dormant State Dairy Association be revived and take up this 
work ? 

Mr. H. E. Cook, who many of you heard during the institute 
work last November and December, referring to the triumph of 
our dairymen in securing the adoption of liquid measure instead 
of dry measure, says : 

"I wonder if these same men will figure as carefully how much 
loss they have sustained from inferior cows — and let me say that 
New Jersey has its share with other States. I have no figures to 
offer, nor can anyone make estimates in figures, but it is safe to 
say that, if it were possible, they would, so far distance all other 
losses as to frighten the cow owners. Probably not one dairyman 
out of one hundred whom I have met in the six weeks of institute 
work just closed knows anything whatever about the production 
of each cow. The dairy is the unit of measure instead of the 
individual cow. 

"The mass of dairymen will never be able to put the business 
on a really permanent basis or be able to get the prices we should 
have until we know how to stop the tremendous losses right at our 
own doors and within our own reach — an old story from a different 
point of view." 

Milk producers of New Jersey, do not allow this reproach to 
rest upon your management of the dairy business any longer. 
With the will to do the means will be found. If ye know these 
things, happy are ye if ye do them. 

But what of the future in dairying ? Many of our intelligent 
milk producers of the past are abandoning the business. Various 
reasons are given for this, chief of which are : Cost of production 
is greater, scarcity and high price of such laborers as are necessary 
in milk production and the small margin of actual profit after all 
expenses are met. 

The truth is milk production as a business has not generally, 
hitherto, been conducted on strictly business principles. It has 
been largely a side issue to the general farm work. The farmer, 
his wife, his children, the hired men and the hired girls each and 
all took a turn at the business in various ways as occasion required, 
and their labor was not charged up against the business, hence the 
actual cost of the product was not known and consumers have not 
paid, at least producers have not received, such a price for the 
article as the actual cost demanded. That time is passing away. 
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Is the production of milk for the Eastern States in the near 
future to be put on a strictly commercial basis and carried on by 
associations owning a thousand or more cows in each dairy ? The 
trend seems to be in that direction. The demand for milk will not 
decrease and this demand in our large eastern cities can be sup- 
plied only by widening the territory drawn upon for milk or by 
increasing facilities for its production nearer the market. 

The changes now going on in the dairy business, owing in part 
to new^ demands for sanitary milk, will have a tendency to elimi- 
nate profitless cows from our dairy herds. This will be a great 
gain, for this is the greatest defect in many dairies. 

Then, too, there should be more silos. In some sections of the 
State where dairying prevails, and is one of the chief branches of 
husbandry, we find the farmers pursuing the old methods of har- 
vesting the com crop — a method tedious, costly and calculated to 
greatly reduce the possible profit from this luxuriant crop as a 
dairy feed. 

Another weak point, to which our president has frequently 
called attention, is not producing more protein crops, especially 
for simamer use. If this were done the shrinkage so often occur- 
ring in dry weather would be overcome and the steady milk flow 
maintained. ' In this connection it is gratifying to know that the 
number who are trying, or are intending to try, alfalfa production 
is increasing. If failure has followed any attempts hitherto made 
it has been due to some error. But do not allow one failure to 
prevent further effort. It can be produced in this State, and, with 
abundance of alfalfa hay at command, it will be possible to some- 
what reduce the cost of milk production. 

We are to have an address on "Com Improvement" — ^that means 
we are to select better seed and secure larger returns. If we 
should increase by any or every means in our power our yield of 
corn five bushels per acre, our wheat three bushels per acre, our 
hay one-half ton per acre, our potatoes twenty-eight bushels per 
acre and our dairy cows five hundred .pounds per head per year, at 
present prices this increase would add to our total income $7,705,- 
458 per year, or $222 per farm. 

That would mean that we should produce of com forty-one and 
one-half bushels per acre, wheat twenty-four bushels, hay two tons, 
Irish potatoes 130 bushels and our cows 5,000 pounds each per 
year. 
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Let us put theee items together — 

Loss from poor seed and improper seeding $3,465,000 

Loss from leaching and improper methods of caring for and apply- 
ing home manures at $50 per farm 1,732,500 

Gain from increasing yields per acre 7,705,458 

$12,902,958 
Or a gain of $375 per farm each year. 

INSECT PESTS AND THE GAME. LAWS. 

Every farmer and fruit grower knows to some extent the value 
of insectivorous birds in the destruction of insects injurious to his 
various crops, but to what extent are our game laws framed with 
reference to the farmers' interests along this line? Furthermore, 
how often have the farmers, or any of them, been consulted in the 
framing of the fish and game laws ? It seems to me it is high time 
they should have a part in this matter, and I suggest that a stand- 
ing committee be appointed from this board to confer with the 
present fish and game commission concerning the farmers' in- 
terests in our birds and other game. I believe they would have a 
respectful hearing accorded them and good results might follow. 

TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES AND FREIGHT RATES. 

With the increase in railroad and trolley lines in this State, 
reaching every city and almost every town of fair size, there should 
be no lack of facilities for the shipment of produce from our 
farms at the proper time and with such dispatch and in such con- 
dition and at such rates as would be just to the producer, the 
shipper and the consumer, for all theee are interested. 

Some complaints have been brought to my attention. Here, 
again, in my judgment, it might be well to have a standing com- 
mittee appointed who would receive such complaints and present 
them to the railroad officials either direct or through the newly- 
constituted railroad commission. 
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Shipping Scene at Swedcsboro, N. J. 



Sorting Grapes. Baron de Hirsch Agricultural School, Woodbine, N. J. 



(Courtesy of Mr. William Coffin, Division Freight Agent, Camden, N. J.) 
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Parcel Post and Postal Savings Banks. 



BY THE HON. G. VON L. MEYER^ POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 



Dr. Voorhees — We have the pleasure and the privilege of having 
with us this afternoon Postmaster-General Meyer, who will speak 
to us upon the subject of "The Extension of the General Parcel 
Post, the Establishment of a Special Local Parcel Post on Rural 
Delivery Eoutes, and the Inauguration of Postal Savings Banks." 
I take great pleasure in introducing to you the Hon. George von L. 
Meyer, the Postmaster-General of the United States. (Applause.) 

Postmaster-General Meyer — Mr. President a/nd Ladies and Oen- 
tlemen: Last week I had the honor of being called upon by the 
president of the National Grange, Governor Bachelder, and a com- 
mittee of seven, who visited me at my office in Washington, and 
assured me of their hearty support of the propositions I have 
recommended in my annual report to the President, which was in 
turn transmitted to Congress, namely, the extension of the general 
parcel post, the establishment of a special local parcel post on the 
rural routes, and the establishment of postal savings banks^ 

It is a privilege to be here to-day, and I am delighted to have 
this opportunity to explain the purposes of the recommendations 
the department has made, and which we hope Congress will con- 
sider at the present session. 

I found upon entering the Post Office Department that we had 
a general parcel post, and that packages up to four pounds in 
weight could be sent to any part of the United States at the rate 
of sixteen cents a pound. I also found that we had conventions 
with more than thirty countries ; that the rate to all of them was 
twelve cents a pound while the weight limit to a majority was 
eleven pounds. This appears to be a peculiar discrimination 
against our own people, which may be illustrated as follows: If 

(77) 
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any one of you should go to the post office here in Trenton with a 
four-pound package and should ask that it be sent to ISTew York it 
would cost sixteen cents a pound, but if you had another package 
of the same weight and desired to ship it to some one in a foreign 
country, it would cost only twelve cents per pound, although 
it would have to travel many thousands of miles. 

Still another inconsistency and discrimination, if I may use 
the latter term, is that if the package should weigh four pounds 
and six ounces the postmaster would have to refuse the one in- 
tended for delivery in New York, while the one destined to the 
foreign country with which we have a convention would be dis- 
patched if it should weigh as much as eleven pounds. In other 
words, it is necessary under existing law to pay four cents a pound 
more on parcels delivered at home than on those sent abroad. 

Therefore, it was deemed proper that the department should 
call the attention of Congress to these inconsistencies and should 
recommend that the price on parcels forwarded by mail to our 
own people should be the same as on those to people in foreign 
countries. 

This proposition has been opposed and is being opposed by the 
express companies, certain wholesale houses and by mail order 
houses. You must remember that I have coupled with the propo- 
sition the establishment of a special local parcel post on rural 
routes for packages originating on a rural route. The rate is five 
cents for the first pound and two cents for each additional pound 
up to eleven pounds, or twenty-five cents for a package of the 
maximum weight. 

You should bear two things in mind : That on the general parcel 
post, that is, on parcels outside the rural route service, the cost of 
transmitting an eleven-pound package would be $1.32, but on the 
local parcel post on rural routes it would be twenty-five cents for 
a package of the same weight. That eleven-pound package for a 
farmer or other individual on the rural route, ordered by telephone 
or postal card, could be made up of numerous small packages tied 
together, and these smaller packages could be distributed by him, 
the total charge by the government being but twenty-five cents. 

What are the arguments that have been made against this recom- 
mendation in connection with the rural parcel post ? A great many 
of the retail merchants have been frightened by the cry which has 
gone out from certain hardware associations in Chicago and eLse- 
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where that this would be but an entering wedge, that the same rate 
would ultimately be adopted on the general parcel post proposition 
throughout the country, and that it was class legislation. 

In answer to the first claim, that it would be tibe entering wedge 
for the adoption later of the same rate on the general parcel post, 
thereby giving greater facilities to the large mail order houses for 
shipping supplies all over the United States, I want to call to your 
attention that in the general parcel post railroad carriage is a tre- 
mendous factor in the cost of transporting a package from one 
point to another. The parcel must be hauled in a screened wagon 
from the post office where received to the railroad. Then, as I have 
said, comes the railroad transportation, and then the transportation 
in a screened wagon from the railroad to the post office of destina- 
tion. If addressed to a patron on a rural route an additional haul 
by the rural carrier is necessary. 

Now, as to the argument that it is class legislation. In post 
offices where there is no free deliverey a rate of one cent an ounce 
for letters which are to be called for is allowed, but if a letter is 
dropped into a post office having free delivery, the rate is two 
cents, even though delivery is effected at the general delivery 
window. That might as reasonably be called class legislation by 
the men who are making that argument. 

We also know that any county paper has free transportation in 
that county, and that a publisher can send his paper at one cent 
a pound all over the United States, a rate which is not allowed the 
individual. If the latter wishes to send a paper he must enclose 
it in a one-cent wrapper. That also might be called class legisla- 
tion, and there are other regulations similar to those mentioned. 
In the proposition concerning the rural routes the claim of class 
legislation could not logically be made, because there is no par- 
ticular class that would have any special privileges. The special 
rate for the local parcel post is founded upon the ability of the 
government to render the service at a reasonable profit, and would 
be the same to anyone living or regularly doing business on a rural 
route. 

I believe it is of the greatest importance to the farmer, and 
others occupied directly in the tillage of the soil, as well as of 
incalculable value to the local merchant, who should not be wiped 
out and driven to the wall. This is the first time the government 
has been in a position to aid, by special rates, the residents on these 
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rural routes and the rural communities of which they form so im- 
portant a part. 

I wish also to call your attention to the number of rural routes- 
and the people they are accommodating at the present time. There 
are more than 38,000 rural routes, furnishing mailing facilities to- 
more than fifteen millions of people. 

The rural route delivery originated in 1896, and the first year's- 
expenditures were about $15,000. Ten years later, for the fiscal 
year ended June 30th, 1907, the expenditures were $24,000,000. 
Yet with these largely increased expenditures for rural delivery 
the deficit this last year was smaller by about $4,000,000 than the 
first year, when only $15,000 were spent, showing conclusively 
that the rural delivery, while it costs a great deal, has not resulted 
in increasing the deficit. The rural routes serve in a way as 
feeders to the general service. An apt comparison is the service 
the branch railroads render the great trunk lines. The increased 
business is not necessarily shown in the receipts of the local post 
office, because a great deal of correspondence goes to the rurar route 
rather than from it. 

As we have this great machinery in existence, there is no reason 
why we should not avail ourselves of it. On the contrary, there is 
every reason why we should permit the people to enjoy the great 
benefit of the service which has been proposed. 

If we adopt the parcel post on rural routes it would greatly in- 
crease receipts ; in fact, it has been calculated that if each time a 
rural delivery carrier went out he took three eleven-pound packages 
(for which thei charge would be seventy-five cents) the resulting 
revenue would be sufficient to wipe out the deficit of the postal ser- 
vice, which was this year over $6,000,000. 

Instead of being a burden upon the resources of the post office 
department the revenues would be increased, and at the same time 
the farmer would be benefited as he would have his goods de- 
livered to him at a very nominal cost, often when it would not be 
convenient for him to hitch up and go to town for them. The in- 
creased consumption would increase local traffic and trade, and 
that would result in larger orders to shippers and wholesale dealers. 
Last, but not least, the increased cancellations would raise the 
salaries of the fourth-class postmasters. 

These, in brief, are some of the advantages which would enure 
to the community and to the government by the establishment of ai 
local parcel post on rural routes. 
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I believe further that we could make a reduction in the general 
parcel post rate. I fail to see by what reasoning we should charge 
our people for the transportation of mail to domestic points four 
cents a pound more than we do if sent to people living in foreign 
lands. 

There is still another advantage which would come by the adop- 
tion of the parcel post on rural routes, and that is the movement 
which would follow for better roads. I think you would find that 
if the farmers, in certain parts of the country where roads were 
bad and bridges out of repair, knew they were going to receive the 
necessities of life over these roads, they would lend a helping hand 
in patching, filling, &c.. This would lead to concerted action for 
better roads, and better roads would mean an increase in the value 
of their property. 

A congressman came into my office a short time ago and told me 
that since the establishment of rural delivery in the south the value 
of farms had increased because they had become more accessible, 
and people were better able to communicate with the outer world. 
In the same way that they now receive mail they could receive 
packages up to eleven i)ounds containing merchandise and what- 
ever else was needed for every-day life, and this would make their 
farms still more habitable and attractive, and the people would 
be benefited in all directions. It should be borne in mind that this 
can be done without burdening the government. 

Mail order houses are opposing this proposition for this reason : 
While to-day the rate — sixteen cents a pound — is higher than that 
I recommend, they can ship four-pound packages to any part of 
the United States for delivery by rural carrier. The small local 
merchant, who may be only a few miles away, pays the same rate. 
Therefore, they greatly object to any change. 

I ask you people to give this matter serious thought, and it will 
be necessary to make your representatives realize that you have 
this matter at heart in order for it to receive consideration at this 
time, because there is a disposition in Congress to prevent the 
matter coming up. 

I wish to speak to you, also, as to the establishment of postal 
savings banks. There are certain people in this country who are 
opposed to the government taking any more action in a business 
way for the reason that they fear it ^vill reduce private enterprise. 

Now, I thoroughly respect any sound and sincere argument in 

6 
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that direction, but I want to call your attention to the fact that 
the object of the postal savings bank will not be to compete in any 
way with existing financial institutions, but rather to inculcate in 
our people habits of economy and thrift and to encourage the hus- 
banding of their resources. 

I find that savings deposits in the United States amount to 
$3,500,000,000. Thirty-eight per cent, of these deposits is in New 
York State, about 31 per cent, in the New England States, and, 
if you include the States of Pennsylvania, Illinois, Iowa and Cali- 
fornia, eleven in all, you will have accounted for 92 per cent, of 
all the deposits in savings banks. New Jersey has a very good 
record for its size, and is to be praised for the savings banks that 
are in operation and for the work they have done; but when you 
take into consideration that thirty-five States of the Union have 
only 8 per cent, of the entire deposits, it is conclusive proof to my 
mind that sufficient attention has not been given to encouraging 
people to put by something for a rainy day. That comes about 
because of several reasons : one is, that in many of our large States 
the distances are so great that the opportunity is not given the 
people to take their money to any -financial institution. Another 
is, that when the laborer finishes his day's work and returns home 
the banks are, in most instances, closed. A third is, that the great 
foreign population which has come to our country in the last 
fifteen years has preconceived and prejudiced ideas against private 
institutions, and these foreigners are sending vast sums of money 
out of this country, a practice which is having its effect upon our 
resources and to some extent upon our prosperity. 

I find that for the last fiscal year the post office department 
sent out in money orders to Europe $80,000,000. These orders 
averaged about $40. This will illustrate the striking results which 
can be accomplished where a large mass of people are operating 
toward a common end. 

About nineteen millions were sent to Italy, sixteen millions to 
Austro-Hungary, eleven millions to Gi*eat Britain and eight or 
nine millions to Russia. I want you to remember that this is 
merely the money that was sent out liirough the post office and 
does not include the large sums sent through bankers and express 
companies. This money sent out by the post office department, 
through money orders, in many instances has been put into the 
postal savings banks in the country to which it is sent. 
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A steamship purser on one of the lines told me of the large sums 
taken by these people when they go home, as they have been doing 
in large numbers lately. 

Large sums of money are going out of the country which would 
remain here if we had postal savings banks. We have on file in 
the post office department letters from all parts of the United 
States showing that foreigners have asked postmasters to take care 
of their money. Thia is especially true of the west and south, 
and when postmasters have refused the money has been taken away 
and kept in hiding. In other instances money orders have been 
bought payable to the purchasers. These orders are good for one 
year only and a fee is charged. 

It is very evident that people put their money in financial insti- 
tutions for two or three distinct reasons. If they put their money 
in a national bank or in a State bank they put it there primarily 
because they want it subject to check. They want the convenience 
of drawing on that money in paying their bills, of getting it at 
once when they want it, of sending it away by check, or of getting 
business accommodation in the way of having their notes or those 
of their clients discounted. If they go to a savings bank they do 
not expect to withdraw by check, but they do expect to get a larger 
return — sometimes only 3 per cent., but pretty generally 4 per cent 

The rate which the government offers is only 2 per cent., and 
the maximum deposit to which we propose to limit each individual 
is $500. This I mention as an evidence of good faith that we are 
not desirous of competing with financial institutions as they exist 
to-day. One of our main objects is to bring into circulation the 
money which is not now in the channels of trade and has lost its 
function. We have every reason to believe, from careful study of 
the problem, that several hundred million dollars are idle because 
of ignorance or lack of confidence. 

If we can get at this new money — ^I call it new because it is new 
so far as capital and labor are concerned — ^if we can get this new 
money into the channels of trade we will benefit the industries 
throughout the land. The proposition is a very simple one. I 
have profited by experience in making my recommendation, by 
experience in the department, by that of other countries and by 
studying a similar system as it has existed in Canada for the last 
forty years. The Canadian people have deposits in postal savings 
banks amounting to $50,000,000, and if Canada can have $50,- 
000,000 we should have four or five times as much. 
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from that point we can go into a separate arrangement some- 
Ijat different from that Canada has adopted. There the money 
^.g put into the treasury. The principal opposition to postal 
savings banks in the past in our country has been because of the 
fear that they would result in a lot of money being tied up in the 
treasury. In order to overcome this objection and get the deposits 
back into the channels of trade at once, the intention is to place 
the money in the national banks in the counties of the State where 
the money is received at the post office. You see in that way each 
district will have the new money which belongs to it; there will 
be no favoritism practiced in sending it to any financial center. 
It is necessary to confine depositories to the national banks because 
they are semi-governmental institutions and under the supervision 
of the Comptroller of the Currency. 

Now, as to the interest: I have consulted bankers in Boston and 
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who becomes nervous, or by the foreigner, who is even motB ^® 
ened. Now, if they had made a run on these banking instit^^- '^ 
in Providence and had taken their money inmiediately to ^ 
postal savings bank, and we had immediately placed it in ^^ 
national banks and back into the channels of trade, the run woula 
have ceased quickly, because it would have been like taking water 
out of a well and letting it run back. When the people saw that 
those banks could stand the run the run T^ould have ceased, and 
the entire community would have been benefited. 

The great benefit to the country at large will be to get and bring 
into the light of day money which for years has been hoarded and 
which we know amounts to a large sum. The money in circulation 
is about $3,600,000,000, but we can trace only about two and one- 
half billions ; that is, we know that two and one-half billions is in 
the treasury or in financial institutions of the country; the other 
billion we cannot locate. It is in the pockets of the people or in 
hiding-places, and it is that money which we want to get back into 
its proper place, and there seems to no simpler method than that 
I have suggested. The people know the government is good and 
has always met its obligations, and they have confidence in it such 
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The method will allow any individual to go to the post office and 
make a deposit. Say he wants to deposit $5. He receives a book 
with his name on it and a credit of $5. On the back are instruc- 
tions as regards the drawing of money, &c., and also a notice that 
if within so many days he does not receive word from head* 
quarters, he must notify the Savings Bank Department at Wash* 
ington that he has not received notice. We will then know that 
there is something wanting and will act accordingly. Undeir 
ordinary circumstances, barring accidents, he will, within twenty- 
four or forty-eight hours, according to the distance, receive note 
from Washington stating that so much has been placed to his 
credit. This method constitutes a check on the postmaster, and 
the depositor has the double assurance of his book and a notice 
from Washington. 

Canada has, through her postal department, received and paid 
out in the last thirty-nine years $460,000,000, with a loss of only 
$25,000 in all that time. It has not increased the clerk hire in 
post offices, for at small post offices the depositors are not numerous, 
and in large cities the money order derk makes the entries. 

It would be necessary to have a postal savings division of the 
department at Washington, and the experience of Canada has 
been that to take care of their $50,000,000 of deposits but $60,000 
per year are required. The cost in our case would be somewhat 
higher, and the bill as proposed carries an appropriation of 
$100,000. 

From that point we can go into a separate arrangement some* 
what different from that Canada has adopted. There the money 
is put into the treasury. The principal opposition to postal 
savings banks in the past in our country has been because of the 
fear that they would result in a lot of money being tied up in the 
treasury. In order to overcome this objection and get the deposits 
back into the channels of trade at once, the intention is to place 
the money in the national banks in the counties of the State where 
the money is received at the post office. You see in that way each 
district will have the new money which belongs to it; there will 
be no favoritism practiced in sending it to any financial center. 
It is necessary to confine depositories to the national banks because 
they are semi-governmental institutions and under the supervision 
of the Comptroller of the Currency. 

Now, as to the interest: I have consulted bankers in Boston and 
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New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Milwaukee and other cities, 
and the universal opinion seems to be tJiat we can count on a 2 per 
cent, rate of interest from the national banks. Therefore, the 
money would practically board itself and we would pay the de- 
positors the same rate. 

I don't projwse to ask for collateral on these deposits for this 
reason: that the government, that is, the post office department, 
is a preferred creditor. Another safeguard is that the stockholders 
of each national bank are liable for double the amount of their 
stock. Again, each bank would be carefully inspected by the 
Comptroller of the Currency before deposits were made, or at any 
other time the Postmaster-General might deem necessary. 

Someone has said that our plan would not help the trust com- 
panies or the State banks. This is true to a certain extent, as the 
only people we could use as agents would be the national banks, 
they being under government supervision, but let me show you 
how it would benefit the other institutions. Take, for instance, 
the case of Providence, Ehode Island, where there was a run which 
closed one or two banking institutions that were not national 
banks. Such runs generally are started by the small depositor, 
who becomes nervous, or by the foreigner, who is even more fright- 
ened. Now, if they had made a run on these banking institutions 
in Providence and had taken their money immediately to the 
postal savings bank, and we had immediately placed it in the 
national banks and back into the channels of trade, the run would 
have ceased quickly, because it would have been like taking water 
out of a well and letting it run back. When the people saw that 
those banks could stand the run the run T^ould have ceased, and 
the entire community would have been benefited. 

The great benefit to the country at large will be to get and bring 
into the light of day money which for years has been hoarded and 
which we know amounts to a large sum. The money in circulation 
is about $3,600,000,000, but we can trace only about two and one- 
half billions ; that is, we know that two and one-half billions is in 
the treasury or in financial institutions of the country ; the other 
billion we cannot locate. It is in the pockets of the people or in 
hiding-places, and it is that money which we want to get back into 
its proper place, and there seems to no simpler method than that 
I have suggested. The people know the government is good and 
has always met its obligations, and they have confidence in it suoh 
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as they do not repose in any private institution. I would like to 
read a few words from the speech that I am to make this evening 
in Newark: 

^^My object has been^ in recommending in my annual report 
the establishment of a postal savings bank and the extension of 
the parcel post, to obtain results that would bring about the greatest 
good to the greatest number. The strength of France in the past 
forty years has been the thrift and economy of its people, a national 
trait which has brought about wonderful results. In a few years 
France, after the Franco-Prussian ^ar, paid off that tremendous 
indemnity, the people drawing upon their husbanded resources. 
Again, in 1890, it was France that helped out in the panic that 
took place in England, and to-day the Bank of France is in a 
stronger position as regards its gold reserve than any other country 
in Europe. Could our people be taught to husband their resources 
and to acquire the habits of economy and thrift there would be no 
country in the world which could show such strength and which 
would promise such great developments for the future.'' 

I realize, as I see the great citiesi of our country growing with 
such rapidity, that one of the important features in the problems 
of the day is to add to the attractions of country life. The back- 
bone of our people is the farmer. We should aid him in every 
legitimate way to acquire the necessities of life at the smallest 
possible expenditure. The free rural delivery has been a great 
benefit to the rural patrons and is keeping them in touch with the 
great questions before the country, besides raising the standard of 
living. Is it too much to ask that we should further utilize this 
great machinery of the rural delivery, which is accommodating 
15,000,000 of people, for establishing a local parcel post in order 
that the man in the country may have the necessities of life de- 
livered at his gate at an average cost of two cents a pound, which, 
besides being of great benefit to the people, would at the same time 
add materially to the income of the postal service from the rural 
routes, the expenditures for which last year amounted to $24,- 
000,000, and the present year probably will amount to $34,- 
000,000. 

It remains for the people of the United States to say whether 
Congress shall be called upon to take up these questions and debate 
their merits, and after proper consideration to decide whether the 
people shall have this priyilege. 
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President Voorhees — The Postmaster-General is ready to answer 
any questions that yooi desire to ask upon this subject Are there 
any questions? 

Mr. Rider — ^I am a little concerned. If the government bor- 
rows the money at 2 per cent, and loans it at 2 per cent., where does 
the expense of handling the money come from to the government ? 

The Postmaster-General — The government is not going to bor- 
row this money that is deposited with it, but it deposits it in. a 
national bank, and the national banks have intimated that it is 
saie to figure on 2 per cent. 

Mr. Eider — ^And that is what the government pays the der 
positor ? 

The Postmaster-General — ^Yes ; the government is not going to 
make anything. 

Mr. Eider — ^Where is the expense to come from ? 

The Postmaster-General — ^There will be no additional eixpemse 
in the different piost offices, except the establishment at the national 
center, which in Oanada is Toronto, and in our case would be 
Washington, and to take care of that matter coste in Oanada 
$60,000 a year. The depositors will be paid not from the exact 
day on which the deposits are made. There will be four intervals 
at which the interest is oompoited, the first of the year and then 
at intervals of thl"ee months. There is something saved, a frao- 
tional saving to the government, because it will get interest from 
the bank and will get it from the date of the deposit. That small 
difference should cover the expense of the central establishment at 
Washington. 

Mr. Eider — ^That is satisfactory; I only wanted to know 
whether there was any weak point in the proposition. 

A Member — ^The great object of this law is to make safer the 
deposits of the people, and the government is responsible for this 
money besides the banks. 

The Postmastei^General — ^The primary object is to give an 
absolutely safe place for the peoples money throughout the United 
States. Of course, I realize, as all of you do, that the great 
majority — more than that — ^it is an exception when a financial 
institution is dishonestly managed, but there have been some, and 
that, unfortunately, has made a great many people nervous, especi- 
ally the foreign element, and other elements that don't ^ant to 
take any chances. If we can instill confidence into the people and 
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inculcate this habit of saving, so that they will have something to 
fall back on for a rainy day, there is no doubt when they see their 
friends getting 4 per cent, from some of our institutions, that they 
will take their money, after they have acquired several hundred 
dollars, and go to this first-class saving institution. We will not 
discourage that, because the object of the postal savings bank will 
merely be to encourage people to put their money in — ^those \^o 
have not yet done so, or those who are afraid of the institutions. 
It will be very useful to the financial institutions now existing 
when such nervous times come as have been here within the last 
few months. It has been figured out that $200,000,000 have come 
out of hiding recently ; whether that is so or not I don't know. 
But instead of going into hiding, in the &rst place, it would have 
gone into the postal savings bank and a good deal of the trouble 
would not have occurred. The object is to give an absolutely 
secure place and to get the people to put their money where it can 
be used and have its proper function. 

A Member — ^I take it for granted that our President is heartily 
in favor of it. 

The Postmaster^General — I refer to the President's message in 
which he says he is heartily in sympathy with it, and also that he 
would hot endorse the parcel post measure if he did not feel sure 
that it would benefit the farmer and the small ftierchant 
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BY F. C. MINKLBE, PBOFESSOE OF ANIMAL HUSBAISTDEY^ STATE AGEI- 
CULTUEAL COLLEGE, N. J. 



I am very grateful, indeed, for this privilege of opening for 
general discussion a subject of so great importancie to the farmers 
and land owners of this State as has^ been given me by the worthy 
seeretary of this board. Truly, it is gratifying to note the genuine 
interest and intense enthusiasm that the eastern farmers- axe ex- 
hibiting in their united efforts to improve and promote the various 
agricultural enterprises, and the mere fact that suooesa is surely 
and steadily crowning these extra efforts adds real inspiration to 
the work. It must be admitted at the outset that New Jersey is a 
State of varied industries; that it isi possible to produce and find 
ready markets for a great variety of farm products; also, that 
conditions vary surprisingly as consideration is given to the dif- 
ferent portions of the little State. However, we are safe in stat- 
ing that no State in the Union offers more or better market centers 
so close at hand ; that llie nine millions of people who live within 
a radius of fifty miles from the center of the State axe exacting in 
their demands for high-class food and meat products^ and that the 
Jersey farmer should exert every possible effort to supply these 
known demands first handed. 

Possibly you may think that my ideas as regards live stock pro- 
ductioni were formulated in the west and that eastern conditions 
are vastly different, but permit me to state, with all emphasis and 
eamestness, that after my fiist year's work in the east I am fully 
convinced that the brightest agricultural opportunities are here, 
rather than in the west, and that local conditions are, in many 
respects, far superior for the growing, marketing and successful 
management of certain classes of live stock, and in this regard the 
sheep or mutton industry is well worth careful consideration. 

(91) 
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One of the first things demanded by a grower of live stock, or of 
any salable farm product, is a ready and dependable market for 
his surplus, and, without consideration of this item, failure is cer- 
tain, and will bring ruin to the brighteat of prospects. On tiie 
other hand, success is almoet assured where there is a growing 
public demand made by a wealthy class of people for a certain 
oootnmodily that can be readily produced, regularly and easily 
placed on a steady market where the prevailing prices insure 
reasonable profits. It is evident that there is an increased and 
popular demand for choice, and especially early marketed mutton 
among the upper classes of people ini our larger cities, and of late 
it has been impossible to meet this want in season. People in 
general have been educated to appreciate choice meats, and only 
recently the common prejudice against the soK5alled "flavor" of 
mutton has subsided. Granting, then, that there is splendid 
market for the surplus meat, and knowing that wool is always 
salable, let us briefly consider the advisability of raising, sheep in 
this State 

During the past summer and fall I visited several hundred 
farms located in five different counties of this State in ani attempt 
to find out as far as possible the actual conditions affecting, 
chiefly, the live-stock farmer. It was possible in this way to niieet 
with the farmer on his own farm,* and talk over matters of interest 
relative to the particular class of stock he was raising, and inl this 
regard the information was first-handed. While comparatively 
few were found that could be termed large mutton producers^ yet 
in every instance where sheep were found the owner frankly and 
willingly admitted that for the money invested and the food con- 
sumed his sheep and lambs yielded by far the largest profits and 
required the least care of any live stock on his farm. In support 
of these statements the chief reasons given were: First, their 
superior grazing qualities and ability to thrive and be content on 
pastures unsuitable to either cattle or horses ; second, the fact that 
they willingly consumed all kinds of rough fodders not readily 
eaten by other animals without subjecting them to expensive 
methods of preparation; third, their superior weed-destroying 
habits and likings ; fourth, added f eii}ility to the soil and the equal 
distribution of same; fifth, that they required less labor during 
tke busy season, less expensive winter quarters, yielded salable 
products always in demand at local markets at good prices. The 
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greatest diflSouItiee seemed to be: First, a lack of ptroper fences; 
seoond, destruction from stray dogs, an.d this was usually exag- 
gerated ; third, inability to purchafie from the drover, store ewes 
with good mouths and ones that were sure and regular breeders ; 
and fourth, a scarcity of experienced shearers in season. It is 
readily seen that the desirable features greatly outnumbered the 
objectionable ones; and furthermore, it was found that the more 
suGceeflful breeders have almost solved the stray difficulties men- 
tioned. 

Two systems of establishing foundation stock are quite gen- 
erally practiced. On the one hand, the farmers depend entirely 
on the local or visiting drover for his breeding ewes, which, means 
that he buys western or southernj culls varying in age and condi- 
tion. Usually they are very common, if not inferior in; breeding, 
and very often the purcihaser finds that they are old and will not 
breed nor even fatten under the changed conditions. It is not 
uncommon that such ewee are mated with a scrub ram of unknown 
breeding, regardless of their condition or vigor, and this mating is 
ajccompliahed as early in the fall as possibla The ewes are not 
"flushed" nor conditioned in any way and no special feeds nor 
extra care or quarters furnished until weaning time when all 
hands are required to care for the flock. Some few prefer single 
drops, maintaining that they will grow and gain faster and that 
the buyer will pay higher prices for single lambs. This belief is 
entirely wrong, yet it is foolish to expect a /Cwe of low utility to 
suckle two hungry lambs on a ration equal to the one given the 
ewes with single drops. The lambs are sold as soon as possible, 
also the entire flock of ewes disposed of after being shorn and 
sHghtiy "warmed up" by the use of a little grain and cheap 
roughage. The only representative of the flock that is kept over 
from year to year is the unsightiy scrub ram, and he must make 
his way by working the tread power. 

The other practice which is far more successful consists in 
selecting the choice twin-bearing ewes and keeping them in the 
flock during their usefulness, gradually culling them» by rigid 
selection and reinforcing the flock each year by the addition of the 
choicest ewe lambs weaned from the most prolific and heaviest milk- 
ing mothers. In this way it is possible to increase the number of 
lambs dropped, which, in turn, means more profits. Instead of 
the mongrel ram, used as first outlined, a pure-bred sire beads the 
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flock and the lambs axe more growthy, mature earlier and show 
the results of their. better breeding in many ways. The ewes are 
regularly flushed before breeding, either by the addition of grain 
to the ration or by changing them over to a fresh pasture. This 
insures a more uniform settling among the ewes. The ram mingles 
with the flock during the evenings only and is stabled during the 
day and fed a nutritious grain ijation. Success follows this system 
in every case, as the following instance illustrates: A general 
farmer in Hunterdon county owns sixty grade S<)uthdown and 
Shropshire ewes. Last year he was fortunate in inducing early 
mating by furnishing an abundance of second crop pasture clover, 
and succeeded in raising ninety-three lambs from the sixty ewes. 
A pure^-bred ram was used, but allowed to run at all times with 
the flock. Excepting the few choicest ewe lambs maintained for 
breeders the balance were sold when about eight weeks old at an 
average price of $7.85 per head, and weighed approximately forty 
pounds each. The ewes averaged seven poimds of wool worth 
thirty cents per pound, both lambs and wool being sold at his local 
station. The earliest lambs brought as high as $10 each, while 
another instance was found where forty-pound lambs brought as 
high as $14 each on an early market These cases differ from the 
so-called "hot-house lamb" inasmuch as they were found on farms 
where the buildings and general management were only ordinary, 
if not common. 

It is to be regretted that so few sheep raisers pretend to raise 
or grow their breeding ewes. They feel confident that an offer of 
$5 or possibly $10 for a youngster that can be easily carried under 
their arm- is too good to miss, and are induced to part with them 
regardless of their future valua The dairyman has almost de- 
cided that the only way to procure profitable cows is to raise the 
choicest heifer calves from their best milking cows, sired by a 
pure-bred bull whose family record is a milk record and whose 
individuality and dairy breeding is high class. It is just so with 
the sheep business. The mere buying of ouUed or discarded ewes 
from the extreme south or west does not insurei profits in lamb or 
mutton production; but the selecting and maintaining of the 
choicest twin ewe lambs fi'am tried and known heavy milking 
mothers as foundation stock or breeders, is sure to result in more 
successful practice for the shepherd. 

The New Jersey farmer is interested in that class of live stock 
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that can be cared for at the least expense, and it must be admitted 
on all sides that a flock of ewes require less attention than the dairy- 
herd, and as a machine for converting feed-stuffs into salable 
products the ewe ranks even above the dairy cow, being able to put 
firm fleshi on her back, loin and leg as cheaply as the cow makes 
milk, and besides, offers her fleece as additional evidence of her 
superior feeding qualities. It was further noticed that the farms 
on which the flocks were kept from year to year needed far less 
commercial fertilizer ; that there were fewer noxious and trouble-* 
some weeds, and that the physical condition of the soil was superior 
both as regards tilth and productivenese. The question of hired 
help, which is a discouraging factor at present with the dairyman, 
is less serious with the farmer who resolves to keep fewer cows and 
more sheep, and from statements made by the farmers themselves 
I would conclude that the profits greatly increased where such re- 
solves were put into practice and the size of the breeding flock 
increased. 

I would not infer, however, that sheep growing or early lamb 
raising is profitable business for every farmer. It requires knowl- 
edge and experience as well as patience and perseverance. It is no 
business for anyone to engage in pell-mell or full-fledged at the 
start, for it has its drawbacks and discouragements. A successful 
shepherd must like his business and have confidence in the ability 
of his charges to grow and yield profits, and must know sooner or 
later the value of rigid selection and regular culling; also, the 
importance of using only pure^bred utility sires, regardless of the 
class of ewes on hand or their previous conditions. Mere keeping 
of sheep without caring for them' is poor business, and the party 
who follows this practice ought to: feel, for it is doubtful that any 
class of farm animals require more devoted attention than is de- 
manded by the ewe during the lambing season, especially if it is 
during the winter, as few dead lambs killed by mere neglect often 
makes the difference between success and failure. 

We have in this State ideal conditions for the raising of sheep 
and early lambs. The pastures for the most part are high and 
dry, thus free from parasites often troublesome in low marshy dis- 
tricts. There is an abundance of hilly grass land, too rough and 
stony to cultivate, that will grow luxuriant grass and forage for 
the flock while their browsing tendencies increase their value as 
animals to have about the farm. It is not necessa.ry that warm 
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stables or quarters be f urniahed imlees real lambs aje produced, as 
a sheep can withstand an abundance of cold weather providing the 
quarters be dry and free from direct draughts. The "hot-house 
lamb," of course, being almost an artificial product, must be given 
special care, both as regards quarters and care. Coming as he 
does in midwinter, it is necessary that the bam be warm and well 
protected and- an attendant must be on band at all times. The 
youngster must be kept growing and gaining, which infers that 
the mother must have an abundanoe of choice feeds fed with 
caution' and regularity. The extra prices received makes the extra 
efforts well worth' while, for the rush for market comes at a time 
when the farmers' time is of least value, which is a very important 
consideration. 

Finally, it is evident that the whole question of profits with 
dieep in this State rests with the individual. farmer himself. We 
have the necessajy markets, splendid grazing pasture© and can 
produce any variety of feed and roughage desirable for their 
maintenance. Our, depleted farms will welcome the added fertility 
the sheep furnish, while troublesome hired help can be more nearly 
dispensed with. If the farmer has a liking for sheep; if he will 
carefully select and properly feed, care and manage his breeding 
flock, be attentive at yeaning time and wa.tohful at all times, there 
is little doubt in my mind but that there is money in sheep raising 
in this State. 

You notice I have omitted any discussion of the breeds of sheep, 
and I was in hopes this would be followed by a discussion along 
that lina 

The President — ^You have heard this paper and the suggestion 
that the breed and other phases of the sheep question may be taken 
up in the discussion- 
Mr. Fitzga — ^We have a sheep man here from Som,erset county 
who can give us some information on this. 

Mr. Cooper — ^Mr. Fitzga says that I have been successful. 
Possibly, on a small scale. I had a flock of twenty-four ewes a 
year ago last fall and I raised thirty-two lambs from the twenty- 
four ewes. I marketed the first lambs in January and the last 
lambs in March; I averaged my lambs well and they netted me 
•$10.03 per ewe after paying the commission, the killing and the 
shipping. I thought myself that was quite successful. Some years, 
possibly, I did better. I bought the ewes right in Professor Voor- 
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hees' coTintry, from the Mettler farm; they were half-bred South- 
downs. The ram was a thoroughbred Dorset that was, bred in 
Canada. That was the stock I raised from, and I think myself 
there is money in the growing of sheep^ and the right way to get 
that out is to get ^rly lanibs. There is no use in taking $5 for a 
lamb when you can just as well get $10. 

The general care of sheep is exaggerated-. I think Mr. Minkler 
exaggerates it. In lambing time he is right. As far as dogs are 
oonoemed, that can be remedied. The way we do we have a Page 
vdre fence and some others ; they are cheaper than post and rail, 
and that does away with the dog question; you can make them 
dog-tight. I thfnk he is right when he speaks of rough ground, 
because that is practically going to waste, and it will yield a good 
crop to people who raise sheep. (Appiause.) 

Mr. Gillingham — I want to ask Mr. Minkler what breed of 
sheep he would recommend ? 

Mr. Minkler — I would say that it is individuality in the ewe 
you. look for rather than her being a representative of any partic- 
ular breed. With the Dorset you can control the time of breeding 
]3iore fully ihsm with any other breed, and this is often very de- 
sirable. In many sections farmers use the Dorset ram on the 
native ewes, these being in most cases grade Southdown, Shrop- 
shire or Hampshire crosses. By using the Dorset ram on the 
average ewe for two or three generations it is possible to modify 
their breeding tendencies almost to the same extent as with the 
purer-bred Dorset. It is possible to take any of the breeds men- 
tioned, either the Southdown, the Hampshire, the Shropshire or 
the Dorset, and raise right good lambs if you give them the proper 
kind of care. 

A Member — What do you feed those ewes that have lambs in 
winter ? 

Mr. Minkler — The case I cited in Hunterdon, the chief element 
of that m'an's success seemed to be that he fed an abundance of 
second crop dover hay, also a little alfalfa, reinforced with a grain 
mixture consisting of three parts bran, two parts ground oats and 
three parts com meal, and sprinkled in a handful of oil meal to 
keep themi in good condition. The use of clover hay and alfalfa 
seems to be very successful. 

7 
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A Member — ^Has anybody had any experienoe m feeding silage 
to sheep ? I would like to use silage as food for sheep. 

Mr. Minkler — I know of no complaint having been made as- the 
result of feeding ensilage to sheep, but it is hardly neoessaxy if they 
are supplied with abundanoe of clean dover hay reinforced by a 
fat-producing grain ration. 

Mr. McOraoken — ^I have tried ensilage for a few ewes, some- 
times as many as 200 head, without any bad results whatever. I 
have been able in feeding ensilage to hold up the pasture weight 
of sheep better than I was able to do it with dry feed. I remem- 
ber selling in February a bunch of about eighty wethers and dry 
ewes to a butcher, and the average weight was up almost to what 
we would expect selling out of a pasture field, whicb I was never 
able to do in feeding dry feed. 

A Member — ^Did you ever feed silage to ewes at lambing time ? 

Mr. McOracken — ^Yes ; and as far as I know I never lost a lamb 
in feeding silage. I would not hesitate to feed them if they were 
worth $100 apiece. It is not theory with me, what I know about 
feeding sheep from ensilage I know. I lived on the top of the 
Allegheny mountains where we have to scratch for a living. 

Mr. Dye — ^I think Mr. Minkler has touched a very important 
point in hia comcmunication, and that is the breeding of early 
lambs. Tears ago, when it was more common to have sheep and 
lambs all over the State of New Jersey on almost every farm, the 
rule was to raise lambs in early summer, which made it necessary 
to turn both mother and lamb on the pasture, and, of course, the 
farm was pretty dosely used up so far as grass was conoemed; 
that was the complaint against the sheep business. But now, in 
the winter, if we are not dairying, and when we are not so busy, we 
have plenty of time to take care of those little fellows, and if they 
are bred early and the lambs can be fattened on clover hay and 
alf aKa, which ia coming, it seems to me we have the true key to 
success. Eixperienee proves that winter or early lambs can be 
raised at a good profit, and I suppose the whole thing will turn on 
that last word. If we can make more growing potatoes we will do 
that; if we can make more money by truck farming we will do 
that, but there are regions where we cannot do much trucking or 
raise potatoes but where we can raise sheep and lambs, and, it 
seems to me, there we want to tum^ our attention to this business. 
I don't know, but I have thought it might be a good scheme for 
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some of our fanners to unite together, not in a f armersi' trust; and 
buy up 1,200 or 1,400 aores, say in the northern counties, and 
get their sheep herders and make this business ga 

Mr. Fitzga — There is an important point in that; it is that 
the fanner received money at a time of the year when there is 
nothing else to sell on the farm. Instead of going into the bank 
and borrowing it, they can borrow it as well through^ the lambs. 
Years ago we had a hundred ewes, and there was nearly as large 
aoi income from these hundred ewes as there was from the whole 
farm. On that hundred ewes we generally figured about $800 to 
$900; that was the income from tihemi, and it came at a time of 
the year when there was not much to sell. Most farmers don't 
carry a large bank account during the year, and it comes in very 
handy. (Applause.) 

A Member — ^While I produce some mutton, I find the most 
difficult matter is to get the proper ewes for the raising of lambs. 
Last fall, for instance, we went through a flock to get out about 
forty head, and we found it abnost impossible to get our order out 
of a few hundred ewes. Sbi I agree that if we want to m'ake a suc- 
cess we should grow our owni ewea and cross with a thoroughbred 
sire, the same as we do with our dairy cows. 

Mr. McOracken — ^I was going to suggest that anyone who gets 
the idea of keeping a hundred sheep for the purpose of getting 
$800 or $900 out of them is liable to go up against a serious propo- 
sition in another direction^ I admit the income of $800 or $900 
per year, but you take a hundred-acre farm in New Jersey and put 
a hundred sheep on that and you had better look out for breakers 
ahead. They will eat all the grass on the farm and the farm too 
if you don't look out ; they are small animals, but they are good 
eaters. I have tried that; I have raised as many as 200 brood 
ewes and have pastured them during the summer with their lambs, 
and I know what it means to do it. It was not done on a himdred- 
acre farm. 

There is another practice that has been carried on quite suc- 
cessfully by quite a number of Pennsylvania German farmers, 
particularly in the eastern part A good many of them buy a lot 
of sheep in the fall and put them' on the farm after the meadows 
have made their after-growth, and the sheep were allowed to run 
over them in the winter and run through the sheds and yards and 
were fed on the surface roughage, were kept in good condition 
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and dropped tlieir lambs in the early spring and were kept for 
early market^ and they were sold, lambs and ewes, before the real 
pasture season. They had the advantage of feeding on everything 
that grew on the farm, and, as Mr. Minkler suggested, the fertil- 
izer was more evenly distributed than by any other manner, and 
wheal the time came that there was danger that they would eat up 
everything they were sent off, and in the fall they buy new stock 
and stock up for the winter. Look out when you attempt to pasture 
100 sheep on an ordinary-sized farm ; they wiU eat up everything 
in sight 

Mr. Fitzga — I am glad the speaker came from Pennsylvania ; 
if he had heard the discussion before noon about the average farm 
raising forty bushels of shelled oom I think he would talk differ- 
ently. The farm I spoke of contains 240 acres, and we raise sheep 
and produce with all our second (^ps and had lots of pasture. I 
don't compare the mountain land to our Jersey river farms. That 
is the reason I spoke of 100 ewes. We had a lot of hay and sold a 
lot of grain and our hundred ewes were fed on our second crops. 
That is Jersey farming. (Applause.) 

Mr. MoOracken — ^May I also state in defense of the proposition 
that I made, that you had better not undeirtake to keep 100 sheep 
on 100 acres. It does all right when you have 140 or 150 alongside 
to pasture your sheep on. 

The President — ^We would like to hear from some other States, 
Mr. Agee is here from Ohio ; maybe he can give us some ideas on 
the subject 

Mr. Agee — ^Your discussion has interested me, but I have little 
to contributa Years ago I was engaged in producing, winter lambs 
for the Cincinnati market in connection with some production of 
potatoes. 

One word about the ration for the winter lambs. I believe you 
will find that the proportion of protein shooild be less than it is in 
the rations of lambs kept until fullj^ matura What you want is 
fat. The earlier you put fat upon the winter lamb the better, and 
so with a little less protein and a little more fat-making riia.terial I 
think it is possible to get a better price. My friend, Henry 
Palmer, of Chester county, Pennsylvania, of whose success you 
may know, has for many years been supplying the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York, and also one of the leading hotels in Phila- 
delphia; he has had great success with the Tunis buck, although 
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he has also used the Dorset He gets a little more fat over the 
kidney — a little better carcase as the result of that cross. 

A Member — Is that the same as the Broad-tail ? 

Mr. Agee — That is what it is, the name doesn't sound as well, 
but it is the same thing. There is a little more fat so my friend, 
Mr. Palmer, says. I didn't use that breed. 

In my own experience I found the "so-called mountain sheep, the 
coarse-wool sheep, wonderful milkers, an.d they gave me more 
money than some of others more highly graded. I got more 
twins and they were good feeders and went to market early. Yet 
I have had no unusual success, and am contributing this merely 
because my friend. Dr. Voorhees, told me to do so, and I am in 
Jersey and have to do what he says. 
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Report of Commission on Tuberculosis 
in Animals, 

For the Tear Endincr Gotober 31st, 1907. 



The agitation for pure, clean, healthful milk has become more 
general and exacting since our report of last year. More general 
in that, not only the larger cities, but very many smaller cities and 
towns are investigating the sources from which their milk-supply 
comes. 

These investigations cover the condition of the stables as to 
oleanlinees, ventilation, space allowed to each animal, feeds and 
the water-supply, also the condition of health of the dairymen, 
their clothing and methods of milking, the milking utensils and 
the methods of handling, cooling, transporting the milk, &c. ; all 
these are important and should claim the attention of every milk 
producer. 

But there is yet another matter that has attracted attention in 
recent years, and that is bovine tuberculosis. That this disease in 
its advanced stages may contaminate the milk from such diseased 
animals is possible, but it does not necessarily follow that every 
animal that may be but slightly affected is a menace, during her 
milking period, to the health of the person using such milk, and 
the requirements of some authoritiea that all cows furnishing milk 
to a particular market shall be tested with tuberculin and every 
reacting animal shall be destroyed, is so radical that, if it were 
put into general practice, the dairy industry would be seriously 
crippled. 

A careful physical examination, coupled with the tuberculin 
test of suspicums animals, once or twice each year, and the re- 
moval of any that may be found to be diseased, is a reasonable and 
proper requirement to make of all who produce milk for public use. 

Meanwhile it devolves upon the State to prevent, as far as pos- 
sible, the introduction into the dairy herds of New Jersey dis- 
eased animals from other States. And every milk producer should 
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oooperate with the State and be cm his guard at this point and nat 
allow aaimals not having a olean bill of health to be added to his 
herd ; such animals beoome a menace to the entire nmnber. 

Under the care of a watchful dairyman, who may be the owner, 
indications of indisposition of any kind will soon be detected, and 
if, as has been suggested, two, or at least one official examination be 
made each year, and diseased animals removed, the dairy animals 
of New Jersey will furnish a product beyond reasonable suspicion 
of disease, not only, but a product that will contribute to the health 
of all who consume it 

That badly-diseased herds are occasionally found (although this 
commission has been in existence several years) is due to several 
things, as, first, the commission has no power under the law to 
examine any herd, no matter how badly it may be diseased, unless 
requested to do so by the owner, or by the State Board of Health ; 
second, as a consequence of this, numerous owners of suspicious 
animals have not hitherto applied for an- examination, some of 
these being ignorant as to the character of the disease both as to 
its effects upon the health of their herds and its effect upon, the 
milk; third, the limited appropriation for this work from the 
State, when we remember that there are more than 200,000 dairy 
animals in the State of New Jersey, and that these animals are 
being changed, either by purchase or breeding each year, it will be 
seen that $15,500, the present regular appropriation, will not go 
very far in any single year, so that it would be impossible to cleanse 
all the herds of the State in twelve or thrice twelve months, but 
the work hitherto done is bearing good fruit. Not only have dis- 
eased animals, when discovered, been removed from herds in- 
spected, but suggestions as to improvement of the stables, thedr 
surroundings, the water-supply and various other •matters have 
been made; thus, this work is educative and helpful and tends to 
that improvement of the milk-supply, which some would seek to 
accomplish by an immediate, radical requirement. 

It will be seen by reference to the table furnished herewith in 
connection with the treasurer's report that every county in the 
S'ta.te, with two exceptions, has been visited during the year past, 
that 256 dairies have been inspected, that 3,632 cows have been 
examined, 575 of which were condemned and slaughtered. The 
average sum paid for those animals was $23 per head. 

If the State proposes to supervise the milk-supply, every herd 
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from whieh. milk is sold should be visited and a oanservative in- 
epectioin:, such as has beemi previously outlined, mada A book of 
record should be kept for future reference, containing the name 
and poet office address of each owner or tenant, the number of 
animals kept^ buildings, conditions^ surroundings, &a, &c. 

By this means the State, through its appointed authority, would 
be in touch with each dairymauj and have a fair record of his es- 
tablishment from year to year. None would be omitted from in- 
spection, the work would be. comprehensive, and, if properly done, 
should be satisfactory to all ocoisumers of milk who are reasonable 
in their demands. 

Such supervision would lead the owners to mo-re care in the 
breeding of dairy animals, to greater watchfulness against intro- 
ducing diseased cows into the herd and better management in all 
the details of dairy work. A somewhat larger appropriation than 
is at present allowed would be required at the starts but a begin- 
ning should be made, taking up the work by coxmtiee, meanwhile 
attending to all voluntary applications of dairymen as at present. 

The assistant in the work of the commission^ Mir. S. B. Kefccham, 
has already listed over 1,400 dairies with the nxtme of the owner 
and a brief outline of conditions prevailing. Such a record is of 
much value in the prosecutiaa of this work, and it would be far 
more valuable if it included all the dairies of the State. 

Theni there should be put into the hands of every milk producer 
a concise statement of necessary requirements in the production 
of cleian> healthful milk, calling attention^ to the disease — ^tuber- 
culosis—its general character, how it spreads, conditions in stables 
and surroundings that will con,tribute to its increase or aid in re- 
ducing and controlling it. ' 

Such' an official circular would daim and should receive the 
attention of tiie recipient. Ignorance could them no longer be 
pleaded as an. excuse for cionditioi;is that should not prevail, and 
anything, anywhere, that is a menace to human health and good 
morals, should be removed. 

Owing to the multiplicity of writers, inspectors aud critics of 
the dairy industry ini the recent past, some of whomj are wise and 
others not qualified to intelligentiy discuss, much less regulate, a 
business concerning which they know nothing practically, the 
mind of the public has been centered upon the milk-supply as 
being the on^e prolific source of most of the ailments that affect the 
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people, and it will be of great advantage to all oonoemed if a gen- 
eral line of supervisioni of this industry can be decided on that 
will be reasonable and rational in itsi requirem^entei and conserva- 
tive in ita enforcement^ thus preserving from ruin the business it 
seeks to regulate. 

CATTLE IMPORTED FROM OTHER STATES. 

If the water' in the reservoir is to be dean and healthful the 
souroea of supply must be free of disease germs and any contami- 
nation. Similarly, if we should keep our dairy herds now in the 
State free from disease from outside sourcee, the avenues of supply 
must be guarded and all incoming animals examined, inspected 
and tested, at least so long as surrounding States require such in- 
spections from this. 

It was for this purpose the law of 1899, chapter 181, was en- 
acted. The pjuipoee of the law, as far as it goes, is right and alto- 
gether for the interest of honest dairymen and all milk consumers. 
It is defective in that no provision is made for policing the chan- 
nels of importation along the borders of the Sta.te, and in not pro- 
viding sufficient funds to do the work. These points should claim 
the attention of our lawmakers. 

In various ways, not necessary to enumerate here, the law is 
evaded by unscrupfulous men, and unfortunately there are some 
so-called veterinarians, who are either not competent or not re- 
liable, who wink at such nefarious business. As stated in the 
report of last year "the commission has no control over outside 
veterinarians," but we do reject them and their work when both 
are found to be unworthy of confidence. 

If he is a criminal who would willfully pollute the water- 
supply of the people, as named above, even more soi is he who, 
being placed on guard to protect the State from diseased animals 
from without, allows suspicious animals to pass in as sound, him- 
self being, it may be, in collusion with the dishonest dealer. 

The records of this office show that there have been imported 
from Novemiber 1st, 1906, to Ctotober 31st, 1907, 7,232 cows; of 
these 2,093 were brought in under permit and' tested after their 
arrival, and 5,13^ were tested before they were shipped. 

, FRAKKLIN DYE, 

Secretary. 
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The table herewith shows the oaunties visited with other de- 
tails, and also the report of the treasurer, Mr. Charles Howell 
Cook: 

Total Numher Total Numher, Total 

Counties, Examined, Condemned, Sum Paid. 

Bergen 27 6 $169 50 

Burlington 466 91 2,042 25 

Camden . 113 17 383 25 

Cape May 18 3 90 00 

Cumberland 341 64 1,512 00 

Essex 224 27 696 00 

Gloucester 93 13 280 50 

Hunterdon 375 61 1,374 00 

Mercer 242 67 1,578 00 

Middlesex 21 7 156 75 

Monmouth 178 40 1,030 50 

Morris 199 39 855 00 

Ocean 8 3 73 50 

Passaic 7 2 45 00 

Salem 274 37 787 50 

Somerset 124 21 391 50 

Sussex 696 60 1,410 75 

Union 41 5 106 50 

Warren « 185 12 247 50 



Total appropriation, regular $15,500 00 

Total appropriation, supplemental 3,000 00 

$18,500 00 

Total sum paid, for cows $13,230 00 

Expenses of inspection, veterinarians 1,614 76 

Expenses of commission 450 91 

Secretary, assistant and stenographer 2,816 00 

Stationery and blanks 56 55 

Tuberculin for imported cows 156 25 

B3ar tags for imported cows 113 00 

Postage 62 53 

$18,500 00 
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BEPOBTED BY STATE BOABD OF HEALTH. 



To the Bam^d of Agricvliwre of the State of New Jersey: 

Gen^tIvEmen — ^In acoordanoe with the provisions of sootion 10 
of the act opproved May 4th, 1886 (General Statutes, page 50), 
the following report of the action of the State Board of Health for 
the prevention of the spread of infectious diseases of aninials dur- 
ing the year ending October Slst, 1907, is presented. 

On February 11th, 1907, five cases of equine mange were re- 
ported in Hopewell township, Mercer county, and February 14th, 
1907, five cases of this disease were reported asi existing in OaJifon, 
Hunterdon county. The animals were examined by veterinarians 
and appropriate action was taken. The local boards of health in 
the townships in which the disease occurred supervised and en- 
forced effective quarantine, and there was no spread of the disease 
from the premises upon which it first appeared. Two cases- of 
mange were reported as existing in Hudson county. In one in- 
stance the affected animal was destroyed and in the other suitable 
measures were adopted to prevent uninfected animals from con- 
tracting the disease. The occurrence of scabies in horses in At- 
lantic City last year, and again in widely separate portions of the 
State this year, would indicate that the owners of horses should 
use special care to detect the etxistence of this disease at its earliest 
appearance, so that it may not be conveyed to other animals, and 
when any animal indicates by rubbing against immovable objects 
that there is some irritation of the skin the advice of a veterina- 
rian should be at once sought. Two cases of rabies in dogs were 
reported, one occurring in Salem county and the other in Jersey 
Oity. A report was received of a case of anthrax in the person of 
a man. The history of the case proved that the person who con- 
tracted the disease was employed as a freight handler, and in this 
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capacity the hides of cattle had passed through hia hands. Un- 
doubtedly some of the hides were infected with the bacillus an- 
thracis. . 'No cases of anthrax in animals were reported. 

The total number of cases of glanders reported during the year 
was 108, 147 having been re^ported during the previous year. 
Five oases which were not included in the summary for the year 
ending October 31st, 1906, were also reported. Sixteen horses 
were destroyed in Bergen county, and there is reason to believe 
that the animals were affected with glanders. Examination of the 
sunmiary; for the present year shows that. over 80 per cent, of the 
cases of glanders which were reported occurred in Bergen, Pas- 
saic, Essex, Hudson and Burlington counties. These counties are 
located near the cities of New York and Philadelphia, and the 
cases are often traceable to animals purchased in these cities. Of 
this number thirty-eight cases occurred in Newark and eleven in 
Jersey City. Of the total cases reported forty-six occurred in 
Essex county, twenty-eight in Hudson county and eleven in Bur- 
lington county, the remaining cases being distributed over various 
parts of the State. 

SUMMARY. 

Animals destroyed on account of glanders 108 

Cases of rabies reported 2 

Cases of mange reported 12 

Vej-y respectfully, 

HENRY MITCHELL, 

Secretary. 
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Corn Improvement. 



BY PBOFESSOB F. C. MINKLER. 



Mb. President, Members and Visitors — ^I feel cjonfideiit 
there is no one in tihis audience more disappointed than myself 
due to I^pofessor Bowman's inability to attend this meeting. Evi- 
dently the way things have shaped themselves more reaponsibility 
rests with me than I had anticipated; however, any subject that 
is of vital interest to the farmers of this State I am perfectly will- 
ing to lend my influence and what little knowledge I have in dis- 
cussing it, for I am confident that the farmer is primarily the bull 
wheel of progress. The question of com breeding and com im- 
provement has received very little attention from the growers in 
this State, and comparatively recently has the idea beenj taken up 
by the growers in the com belt. Possibly you will think that I 
will open this discussion of com improvement from a standpoint 
of western conditions, I trust, however, that this will not be so, as 
I spent the greater portion of last summer visiting different farm- 
ing sections of this State and took special notice of the steps being 
taken by the farmers toward the improving and selecting the dif- 
ferent varieties of seed com. To my surprise I found that a com- 
paratively large percentage of those who attempted to grow com 
paid absolutely no attention to the selection of their seed in the 
fall, but rather went to their com crib in the spring and selected 
the samples which they used that year. A very small percentage 
of them selected the most promising ears at the time of husking 
from the shock, and a still smaller number made it a point to go 
into ihe fields and select the choicest ears from' the most promising 
stalks before the com was cut and put into the shock. However, as 
I stated before, a large percentage of the !N"ew Jersey farmers I 
visited practiced the system of getting their planter out in the 
spring before they attempted to select the seed com. The planter 
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being ready the crib was invariably the source. Seemingly they 
disregard utterly the importance of careful and methodical selec- 
tion, giving no heed to the germination tests, which are highly 
recommended by all com experts, for they continue to make an 
indiscriminate choice of the com as it is found in the crib in the 
spring. 

Now, let us consider briefly the importance of having our seed 
com properly tested as regards its vitality or seed conditions. 
Without a uniform stand of com it is impossible to harvest a 
maximum yield. Take the farmer who grows 160 acres of com, 
which is, perhaps, rather large for a New Jersey farmer, but any- 
way, let us use this acreage as our standard. Suppose he finds that 
only 70 per cent, of the com which he planted actually grows or 
germinates, this means that he will cultivate during the year 
seventy acres of com, thirty acres of bare ground; that he will 
spend three out of every ten days doing worse than nothing, using 
his machinery and horses and his time cultivating bare ground. 
In the fall he will have only seventy bushels of com where he 
should have 100, which means that he will have only $70 where 
he might have had $100, providing he had made sure at the start 
that the seed com planted would grow, and, therefore, that he 
would have a uniform stand throughout his field. While New 
Jersey is not noted especially as a corn-growing State, being out of 
the com belt entirely, yet if I am to judge of the average yield, 
as was estimated yesterday by the resolution, which was earnestly 
debated and finally adopted, fixing the yield at 36.5 bushels per 
acre, I must confess that this is better than we have ever been able 
to do in Iowa, the king of corn-growing States. 

While it is possible tiiat we have farmers in this State who pro- 
duce as much as 150 bushels of ears per acre, it is nevertheless a 
fact that we have a large number whose farms produce less than 
fifty bushels, yes, even less than twenty-five bushels per acre, and 
since we have the greater number of com growers who harvest less 
than thirty-six bushels per acre, I feel confident that the appro(xi- 
mate estimate is plenty high. In spite of this fact I must confess 
that I have never seen such mammoth stalks or such a promising 
outlook for com in Iowa as was found in Salem county last sum- 
mer. 

There is no doubt in my mind but that the selection and storing 
of seed com is one of the most important questions that confronts 
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the New Jersey farmer at the present time, and at the outset 
I would say with all emphasis and all earnestness that the crib 
method should be condemned in the extreme, and the farmer who 
depends upon his crib, his neighbor or even the seed-house to sup- 
ply his seed com is taking daring chances, and the sooner he 
resolves to breed and select his own samples at the proper season 
the more success he will have. 

It is usually estimated that a bushel of com will plant six acres 
of ground. The seed obtained from a single ear, if properly 
planted and cultivated, will in one year yield approximately ten 
bushels. It is easy, therefore, to see the importance of selecting 
seed that will grow under the most adverse conditions, in order to 
have a yield that can be rated above the. average named for this 
State. The method which I am about to outline is the one prac- 
ticed on our own farm at home. The idea is not original with us, 
but rather it is the result of the agitation recently made by experts 
in our own State, and is substantially as follows : We go into the 
field, usually between the 1st and 15th of October, make a selec- 
tion of the ears to be used and saved for seed; this is accom- 
plished before frost has wrought any injury to the individual 
kernels. The ears are selected from the most promising looking 
stalks, those that produce the ears low on the stalk, the reason for 
this being that if the ears are attached high on the individual stalk 
and open skyward, chances are that during a bad season or in case 
of heavy winds the stalks are more liable to be broken down, and, 
therefore, their growth will be retarded. It is also desirable to 
select ears that show early maturity or early ripening qualities; 
also that as the result of their ripeness that they hang down rather 
than up, the reason of this being that if the husks on an indi- 
vidual ear of corn are loose and dry and the ear still points upward 
that more moisture, the result of rains or heavy dew, will be found 
in the cob and on the kernels, and its presence will prevent the 
drying out or further ripening of the ear. We go through the 
field with baskets, selecting the ears as has been suggested, and 
carry them out to the side of the field, where they are placed in a 
spring wagon and taken to the bam. The husks are all removed 
and the individual ears tied together in such a way that they do 
not touch one another at any point and are suspended in an open 
shed on cross wires, especially erected for this purposa The shed 
in question is dry and open, the air circulates freely and the ears 
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dry out in a comparatively short time. Enough seed is selected at 
this time to allow for a thorough culling in the spring or late 
winter when the samples are reimoved, placed oipi temporary tables, 
where the individual ears are examined and made ready for the 
germination test. It is possible some of you may think that the 
freezing which would result in this open shed would injure the 
germ, which is not the cdse. The husks, as; I stated before, have 
all been removed and the circulating of the air through this open 
shed hastens the drying out of both the cob and the kernel, and it is 
admitted that freezing does not injure com tbat is thoroughly dry 
and free from exposure to the prevailing rains. There is nothing 
to freeze if the moisture content is reduced to a minimum. 

Long before the 1st of March the corn, is removed from the 
wire rack and placed on the temporary table, which is made by 
placing planks on empty barrels, in such a way as to allow room 
for two rows of ears placed side by side on each table. The ears 
are placed with the butts all pointing in one direction and are 
arranged according to size of the ear, or more particularly as re- 
gards the general size of the individual kernels. Undesirable 
ears are discarded ; also all those that do not conform to the ideal 
type which we are trying to perpetuate, this ideal being an ear 
that shows ability to be productiva Four kernels are removed 
from each individual ear that has passed the preliminary exami- 
nation as regards general size and shape, and are first placed 
opposite eadfci individual ear for examination and finally placed 
in the germination box in order to determine their vitality or 
seed condition. Each ear is given a number, usually marked on. 
the plank directly under the ear with a piece of chalk, and the 
corresponding number is placed on the square in the germina- 
tion box where the individual kernels are placed. It might be 
well at this time to explain what is meant by the germination, 
or test box. Usually a tobacco box, measuring a.bout two feet 
square, is used for this purpose, moist sand, leaf mould, saw-dust 
or bran is used as a filler, on top of which is placed muslin cloth 
that has been marked off into small divisions, usually about an 
inch square. Each square is given a number which corresponds 
to the number given the individual ear; for instance, the four 
kernels from ear number one are placed in square number one 
and so on until the total number of squares are covered with 
kernels, which have been placed germ side up. This muslin 
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cloth upon which the kernels have been placed is again covered 
by another . piece of muslin, which in turn is covered by some 
more of the filler, which is usually moistened soil or any sul>- 
stance that readily retains moisture. The box is placed either 
under the stove or near a sunny window to await developments. 
Warm water is used daily in moistening the contents! of the box, 
care being taken to keep it in a room where the temperature doe© 
not vary a great deal from sixty degrees. Under ideal conditions, 
at the end of ten or twelve days^ the filler is removed from the 
top of the last-mentioned piece of cloth, and the top cloth is 
carefully removed. This leaves the kernels exposed and it is easy 
to ascertain the number of kernels that show indications of 
germination. Some will be found that have sprouts one^half 
inch long; others will probably be only swelled or enlarged, 
while others will show plainly that their germ is dead and that 
they will not grow under any consideration. As a result of this 
test the ears are again arranged, this time according to the per- 
centage of germination. The ears from which the four kernels all 
grow are arranged together and marked 100 per cent, germination ; 
those from which only three but of the four showed signs of germi- 
nation are arranged together and labeled 75 per cent, germination, 
while the others are rated according to the findings of the test, 
nothing being retained that tests below 60 per cent. The average 
number of kernels per ear is usually estimated at 1,052, and there- 
fore, it is readily seen, that, while the check of four out of one thou- 
sand is fairly small, yet at the same time it is a fairly good indi- 
cation as to the vitality of the individual ear from which the 
kernels are taken, since the four kernels are taken from different 
parts of the same ear. The individual ears passing the test 
satisfactorily are now examined more carefully and those which 
conformi closest to our ideal are used as the supply of seed com. 
The butt and tip kernels are always shelled off since they 
usiially vary in size and shape, and when they are mixed with 
the corn taken from the middle portion of the ear, it is almost* 
impossible to so manipulate the planter so as to secure an even 
and regular drop in every hill. . Furthermore, the small tip 
kernels have -less plant food or starchy material with which to 
feed the young starting plant before it takes root and energy from 
the soil, and it is very important that precautions be taken which 
insure a strong, vigorous and lasting growth in case of a late 
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or cold season. An ideal sample of com is one made up by 
selecting a number of uniform ears. It is readily seen that the 
sample«i exhibited here are seriously at fault in this regard, as 
it is impossible to find any two ears in any single sample tbat 
are anywhere near alike. An ideal ear is one of mediumi size 
rather than one very large or bulky. This holds true with any 
variety. Too many times the average com grower selects his 
samples for mere size alone, utterly disregarding maturity quality 
or feeding value. The size of the cob or the shape of the kernel 
is utterly ignored, it being maintained by him that com is com 
irrespective of color, shape or conditions of storaga It is always 
desirable to have an ear of com that is uniform, or nearly so, 
in its entire diameter. Long, slim, pointed ears with very large 
butts should be discarded at once because the percentage of com 
to cob, which is the standard for productiveness, is invariably 
low with such ears. The rows should be straight and regular 
and the size of the kernels should not vary greatly in any por- 
tion of the ear. Large, coarse or poorly-shaped kernels or abbre- 
viated rows on an ear of com, in any region^ is very undesirable 
because it shows a lack of breedinesi^ ; also a. lack of finish as 
well as maturity, and is usually followed by small, irregularly 
placed kernels at the tip which indicates that the matter of selec- 
tion has been overlooked, and furthermore, that different por- 
tions of the same ear were fertilized with' stray pollen at vastly 
different intervals. It is necessary that the ear have nearly the 
same diameter throughout its entire length, as this indicates oon- 
stitutional vigor which is a suggestion that the com will do some- 
thing in spite of cold ground and unfavorable conditions. Both 
the butt and tip region should be well filled and in no case should 
the cob extend from the end of the ear bare and uncovered. The 
individual kernels should also be carefully considered, if we are 
to improve our com by breeding. Short pointed kernels are un- 
desirable in many ways ; first, because they invariably have small 
germs, weak growing plants, and will not grow under unfavorable 
conditions. The germs should extend well up toward the crown, 
be broad, smooth and entirely free fromi wrinkles and should be 
plump' on both sides, especially in the region of the tip. The por- 
tion of the kernel containing the largest percentage of valuable 
food nutrients is that portion in the region of the tip, measuring 
about one-third the distance of the kernel. The kernel with a 
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small getrmi is low in feeding value^ and fuithemiore, it -will not 
exhibit the neioessary strength and vigor which ia required in 
case it be placed in soil that is cold and wet, or where the season^ ia 
unfavorable, as is very often the case. 

The method of improving com by selection is pe!rha.ps more 
pa'a^otical in the ease of the average farmer, who does not generally 
understand the many complications which arise when the breed- 
ing plots are the basis of improvement. However, every county^ 
township or community in this State should have a recognized 
qpm' breeder, who made it a business to furnish tested seed to 
his neighbors each year. In this way it would be possible to 
greatly improve the quality as well as the amount of com in each 
section, which would mean much to the farmers, especially those 
who count their com as the leading grain crop. Early selection 
of seed from the field, followed by a careful study of the indi- 
vidual ears as regards size, shape and maturity, together with a 
rigid selection and sorting of the best kernels, all this checked 
up by a careful and complete germination test will greatly in- 
crease the average yield of com per acre in this State, 

Now, I simply wanted to open discussion on this com proposi- 
tion, and it would be well to let somebody else offer some sugges- 
tions, Mr. President. (Applause.) 

Dr. Voorhees — ^Are there any questions to be asked on this corn 
proposition ? I tbink we cannot use our time more profitably than 
by getting an idea of good com rather than by debating some 
points which cannot be so easily demonstrated here. 

Mr. Agee — ^It has been my privilege to hear Professor Holden, 
of Iowa, and the com experts of many States. You New Jersey 
people here have a man who knows how to present the subject ; that 
com talk is all right. (Applausa) 

Mr. Lipman — Sometime ago Secretary Dye asked me to send 
a sample of com for exhibit I have done so. That was about 
six weeks ago. Since then I have been studying in the short course 
at Rutgers, and I have brought other samples, and when I brought 
them I was ashamed of the first ones. 

Dr. Voorhees — ^Why? 

Mr. Lipman — ^Because the first samples were not exactly up to 
the standard; the ears were long and thin, and they were not 
even and didn^t have the characteristics that Professor Minkler 
said they should have. I would suggest that if farmers want to 
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have good com they should go down and take a short course and 
learn how to select their seed com, or if they can^t do that they 
should send their sons down. (Applause.) 

Mr. Lanning — The professor spoke of seven-tenths of the com 
that is planted germinating, while three-tenths did not germinate, 
and, therefore, we were cultivating three-tenths of our ground and 
getting no profit from it. I would like to ask if we haven't lost 
more corn by having it planted too thick than by having it too 
thin? 

Mr. Minkler — ^I would say in reply to the gentleman's question 
that it is desirable to have three kernels, or, say two kernels, in' 
every hill germinate, rather than four kernels in one hill and no 
kernel in the next hill. If you simply start out and want but one 
stalk to the hill, make sure that every individual kernel is going 
to grow, and you can control the thickness by manipulating your 
com planting, rather than by planting a thousand kernels and only 
expecting 700 to grow. It is three kernels in every hill that we 
want rather than an average of three kernels. You can simply 
govern that by selecting individual ears that have the same size of 
kernels. 

Dr. Voorhees — I want to ask whether selecting a grain which 
has a sharp point and then a reduced germ, whether that grain of 
com, that is, the one with the point on it, would be likely to be lees 
vigorous as a plant than the one which had a larger germ. Would 
the vigor of the plant be modified in any way by lie size of the 
germ? 

Mr. Minkler — I would say decidedly, yes, because the growing 
portion of the kernel of com depends upon the accumulation of 
food that is stored in the individual kernel, and when you plant a 
kernel of com that has a narrow point and a small germ or grow- 
ing point, and if there was a scarcity of food and the season was 
late and the ground was cold, that little plant would starve to 
death. On the other hand, if you take a kernel of com, which 
has a large germ and an abundance of starch and put that under 
the same conditions, it would live a great deal longer and the germ 
would be there ready to grow when the warm weather approached. 

Mr. Lanning — The professor is correct. We want a good seed 
to plant or we cannot get a good crop of anything, and that is the 
reason I asked the question. It is so necessary that we have good 
seed to put in so that when we plant three grains of com we can 
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have three spears to germinate, but my question was whether we 
are not losing more com by not selecting our seed by planting the 
whole ear of com regardless of the size of the grain. We are taking 
the fertilizer of our soil to grow a stalk and not get the com. 

Mr. Minkler — ^At the Iowa Station an experiment was planned 
to test this point. A piece of ground was divided into plots of 
same size and the conditions of fertility and cultivation were the 
same in each casa One stalk per hiU was grown in the first plot, 
two stalks per hill in the second and so on up until seven stalks 
per hiU was reached. The yield was har\'ested separate, and 
while I cannot give the figures accurately, the result was about 
as follows: More seed ears were harvested where one kernel was 
planted per hill, but the total yield was low. The yield increased 
gradually up until the plot where five stalks were found, where 
the total amount of com was the largest, but fewer seed ears and 
more nubbins were gathered. The best all around results, as re- 
gards size of ears and quality of com, was obtained from the plot 
where three kernels per hill were planted. The conclusions were 
that too many stalks — ^five, six or seven — ^were undesirable imless 
fodder or leaf growth was wanted; that one or two stalks were 
insufficient where the ground was rich, but if size of ears and 
evenness was desired fewer kernels were more desirable than 
more, and that average soil will readily feed three stalks if prop^ 
erly tilled. The personal equation modifies results, but generally 
speaking it is desirable to have three stalks in every hUl. 

Mr. Roberts — How thick do you plant it ? 

Mr. Minkler — We plant three feet six both ways, sometimes 
three feet' eight. 

A Member — ^What about the seed from the butts and the tips ? 
The old style was to discard them. 

Mr. Minkler — ^I would ask my good friend if it is possible, 
when he selects seed from the individual ear, whether he takes 
one kernel from the butt and one from the tip and one from the 
middle ? The object of removing the butt and tip kernels is to 
secure a more imiform size of kemeJs, not that they will not grow 
nor fill. I don't think you will have any trouble about having 
butts to your ears or tips to your ears if you plant any individual 
kernel. 

Mr. Roberts — There is a prejudice in our State against white 
com. I don't know why it should be so. In the Southern States 
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they most all want white com- I would ask whether it is con- 
sidered at the Iowa station, that white com has an, equal feed- 
ing value with the yellow com? 

Mr. TVTinkler — The question of the feeding value of the dif- 
ferent varieties of com has been studied by different experiment 
stations, and, while no definite result has been given, because 
the varieties are so different, I think it is conceded in a general 
way that the yellow com is more early in its maturity, that the 
feeding value is a little bit greater than with some of the whiter 
varieties, where you get size at the expense of maturity. If you 
select a large sized white variety the chances are it will not ma- 
ture, for you get size at the expense of maturity. It is generally 
conceded in any good laboratory that the feeding quality of the 
yellow corn is a trifle higher, but it depends more upon the indi- 
vidual who has selected that com, whether or not he has tried to 
increase his protein or his starch. 

Mr. A^ee — Then it is a matter of variety and m>t of color ? 

Mr. Minkler — ^Yes, that is it. The only reason why the yel- 
low com has a little advantage in its food value, as a general 
rule, is due to the fact that the yellow varieties are earlier and 
mature sooner, but, you can take your white com and simply 
select the yellow corn characteristics and the food value will be 
just as great. 

Dr. Voorhees — I think iJie local markets have something to 
do with the color. IsTowadays we have yellow oommeal, in fact 
it is not yellow enough, and they add a little yellow, and that 
may have some influence upon the matter. The difference in 
the food value is not very great. But I have noticed that if the 
<*olor is not quite up to the standard they add a little coloring 
to it. The demand is for color, not that the color carries with it 
any idea of improved food value. 

Mr. Dye — ^Mr. President, Professor Minkler suggested the 
advisability of producing a com with the ears attached near the 
ground. I think that is very desirable. • We all know that dur- 
ing the last season the com all over the State of New Jersey was 
l)lown down and very materially injured. If we could have com 
of a shorter stalk, I think it would be a great gain. I would 
ask Mr. Minkler if he knows of any regularly conducted experi- 
ments along that line ? 
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Mr. Minkler — ^In this regard I will cite, any of you who want 
more information, to a man named Asa Turner, whose address 
is Fair Isle, He has been selecting his seed corn for many years 
and kept the ears that are lower on the stalk and bent down. 
I was in that man's field, and his idea is to get the ears as low 
down on the stalk and try to get them to bend down as much 
as possible, after they matura I don't think there is any ques- 
tion but that high growing stalks will, when the wind commences 
to blow, go down easier than where the stalk is short and the 
-ear is neare'r the ground. That is the value of going into your 
standing corn and selecting your seed ears on the stalk, then you 
<5an notice their individuality. 

Mr. Dye — The report which you accepted yesterday, shows 
that we had 10,137,838 bushels of corn last year. Now, I am 
quite sure if we adopt Professor Minkler's suggestion we will 
bring that up to 12,000,000 annually. Now, about this corn 
exhibit, I do not know that any of those who brought it here wish 
to take it back home with them. If not, and they are willing, 
w^e will turn it over to Professor Minkler to be used with the 
<?lasse8 at Kutgers College. 

A Member — I am what you call a business farmer. I just 
started in the last two or three years. I got credit for being a 
good farmer by putting lots of manure on. I had business here 
to-day and happened to step into this meeting and I will tell 
you right now I want somebody in this room to sell me an A No. 
1 lot of corn, for seed and I will pay double price. I can raise 
good com because I put lots of stuff on. If there is any gentle- 
man hei-e that is willing to help a friend along, I mil be glad. 
That's what we're here for. I would just as lief pay $4 a 
bushel for reliable seed corn if I can- get the best. I haven't got 
the ability or time to look for it, but I want to be on time next 
year. 

Mr. Lipman — ^A few years ago when I wanted to have good 
seed com I was advised to send to Illinois. I got it from the 
northwest, and after trying it a few years, I found I could raise 
better corn here in New Jersey than the original sample from 
the northwest Last year, we had splendid results. You have 
the samples before you now; this is the com I have raised. I 
don't mean to advertise, because I haven't any corn to sell. 
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Dr. Voorheee^ — l^o seed at $4. 

Mr. Lipanan — ^Well, if this gentleman wants a bushel I will 
let him have it (Laughter.) It seems to me it would be a 
great benefit to the farmers of New Jersey if the State could 
establish a seed breeding farm, a corn farm, where all the farmers 
of New Jersey could go and get their seed corn. 

Mr. Stokes, of the Stokes Seed Store, Philadelphia — This 
question of testing the com for germination is especially appli- 
cable for this particular coming season. In twenty-five years' 
experience in handling seed com, I have never known such a 
dearth of good germinating corn to be found. • You can't get it 
I had a few lots sent in, two or three, that seemed as though 
they would grow, but nine-tenths of the lots submitted to me 
have been rejected. 
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Mb. President and Ladies and Gentlemen — ^I appirecdate the 
invitation from the New Jersey State Board of Agriculture 
through my good friend its secretary, Mr. Dye, and want to come 
before you as a practical man who knows that he is addreeeing 
successful, practical men intensely interested in this great ques- 
tion. 

It would be carrying coals to Newcastle to carry profitable dis- 
xjussion of the soil-fertility problem into Dr. Voorhees' State. The 
doctor is a source of supply of facts to all of ua throughout the 
States west of you, but there is expected from me only a view- 
point of one practical man and a presentation of things as they 
appear to one such man. It is a puzzling time when our leading 
scientists differ widely and the foundations of our old beliefs con- 
xjeming soil fertility are questioned by some men who are in the 
position of leaders. I purpose stating things thilt I should bank 
upon if again I were building up the fertility of a farm as I once 
did, and these are things I should not dare at this time to doubt 
practically in the field, regardless of all academic discussion. 



NATURAL STRENGTH OF LAND. 

The natural strength of the soil should be counted upon first. 
AH farming land has stored within it relatively large amounts 
oi various elements of plant-food. In soma instances one element 
may be sadly deficient, and possibly more than one, but where 
land once had been productive I should count with confidence 
upon the presence of a considerable store of fertility that should 
be included in one's capital. Analyses have shown the presence 
^f tons of plant-food in most arable land, and I should view that 
fitore as my rightful stock in hand just so far as availability could 
j)e secured. We incline too much to overlook this matter of 
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natural strength. Soils cease to be productive, and we are quick 
to say that they are exhausted. The absence of productivity is 
no evidence that original stores have been used up, but only that 
availability is not present. In the light of all past experiencey 
and as a result of observation of nature's ways of treating worn 
land, it usually is a safe assumption that the addition of good 
supplies of organic matter will prove beneficial. There is nothing 
in recent results of scientific experimentation to destroy the old- 
time faith in rotting organic matter as a prime factor in soil pro- 
ductiveness. The man who neglects humus-making material as a 
big consideration in building up the soil or in maintaining fer- 
tility marks out a difficult road to success. I do not say that land! 
cannot be made productive without concern cibout this one factor, 
but I do say that in practical farming in the east commercial 
success will be rare wherever there is failure to fill the soil with 
good vegetable matter. The means to this end are many. Where 
the supply of stable manure is abundant and cheap it affords high- 
grade material for this purpose. The amount of land whose sup- 
ply of organic matter may be secured in this way is relatively 
small. The legumes are next in point of desirability. The man 
whose land will produce the clovers abundantly finds little in the 
soil-fertility problem to trouble him. Somewhat extended obser- 
vation throughout our Eastern States, however, is convincing, that 
the area which will not produce the dovers satisfactorily is large 
and is constantly increasing. I wish I could get you to accept the 
obvious fact that the area of land that will not produce clover in 
the States east of the Mississippi is increasing rapidly. For some . 
reason or other very much land tends to become more and more 
unfriendly to the clover plant, and it is this fact, only partly 
recognized, that gives to the soil-fertility problem its immense 
importance to-day. It is idle to say to the average man who 
wants, to improve the productiveness of his land that he should 
grow red clover, feed the hay upon his farm and return to his land 
the heavy clover sods and the manure from the hay. He knows 
that the land which needs clover most is refusing to grow the plant 
freely, and science is helpless if it cannot point out means of sucr 
cess. Either it must indicate to him some means of securing 
legumes or else it must indicate means of maintaining fertility 
with profit without aid of legumes. I express only personal con- 
viction when I say that I believe most land in this country can be 
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made to produce clover sods, and that probably the only exception 
is in sections where, temporarily, I hope, some virulent disease has 
attacked the plant. The vital question is : Why has clover become 
less certain as a fertilizing crop ? 



THE NEED OF LIME. 

A blue-grass country is usually a rich country. The evi- 
dences of. material prosperity as shown in farm homes and 
bams are rarely absent where blue grass makes a luxuriant 
<;ropi. It is the rule that blue grass thrives best in a lime- 
stone soil, and by a limestone soil I miean one that 
<5ontinues rich in soluble lime. The practical farmer has 
learned to estimate a limestone soil highly, and analyses show that 
this cannot be due to any unusual amounts of plant-food. A study 
of Dr. Hilgard's recent book upon soils, taken in connection with 
one's own observation, is reasonably convincing that carbonate of 
lime is one controlling faiCtor in soil productivity. It assists in 
freeing the natural strength of the soil. It favors bacterial life 
and it is a corrective of soil poisons. In this practical discussion 
of the soil-fertility problem it is unnecessary that I should be 
able to indicate with exactness the ways in which lime serves us, 
and in working out a scheme for the maintenance of soil fer- 
tility I should not dare to ignore the prime importance of full 
supplies of carbonate of lime. There is evidence that much land 
outside of limestone belts can be given in great measure the ad- 
vantages of a limestone soil by the free addition of lima Per- 
sonal experience upon my own land, strengthened later by a series 
of experiments at the Ohio Experiment Station, and strengthened 
still later by hundreds of experiments throughout Ohio and West- 
ern Pennsylvania, is convincing that one cause of clover failure 
and of some diminution in yields of cereals and most other crops 
is due to the lack of lime in the soil. This applies even to some 
areas known as calcareous, where the sampling augur and labora- 
tory test have shown that the original supply of soluble lime in 
the top soil has leached away, leaving it far less rich in lime than 
is the subsoil. It is the tendency of all lands outside of the arid 
regions to lose continually some of their lime content. Keoently, 
while in Washington, I was shown some crystals by Professor 
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Whitney that were said to be poisons which had accumulated in. 
land and that were hostile to plant-life. Personally I know 
nothing about toxins, but the statement by Dr. Whitney that lime 
destroyed his toxins was. wholly consistent with the effect upon 
clover that results from the liming of land unfriendly to clover. 
There is an immense area — I know not how great — ^that changes 
at once from unfriendliness to friendliness, so far as clover is 
concerned, when lime is applied. At the Ohio Experiment Sta- 
tion the untreated soil contains only one-fourth of one per cent, of 
carbonate of lime, and this land is not naturally favorable to 
clover. Where acid phosphates have been applied to this land for 
a long series of years the unfriendliness has greatly increased. 
At the Pennsylvania Experiment Station, where the natural lime 
content is higher, the treatment of plats with sulphate of am.- 
monia for twenty-five years has served to render that soil un- 
friendly to clover. At the Ohio station, where the lime content 
is increased by the addition of one ton of caustic lime per acre, 
there is immediate gain in clover production and there is increase 
in the yield of cereals. There is no fixed percentage of carbonate 
of lime that must obtain in the soil to. make it friendly to bacterial 
life and to the clovers. The amount seems to be relative, and I 
have no facts of value to offer on that point, but I stand for the 
statement that some increase in the lime content favors clover 
over large areas in this country. It probably is siafer to apply the 
lime in the form of pulverized limestona Indeed no harm can 
result from such an application while it is possible to use too much 
caustic lime. Roughly speaking, two tons of pulverized lime- 
stone will correct as much soil acidity as one ton of caustic lime, 
and the choice of material is to be determined largely by the cost 
of application. The lime should be applied to the surface soil as 
the tendency of the lime is to go downward, and there is some 
evidence that it shows greater effect upon clover when applied a 
year or two previous to the seeding, although in my own experi- 
ence the lime always has been applied shortly before the seeding 
to wheat, which was followed in the spring by the clover seeding. 
These are details. The point I seek to emphasize is that the con- 
tent of lime in a soil which is not doing well should be one of the 
first considerations of the land ownej*. A soil rich in lime may 
not act satisfactorily, and there lime may not be the cure at all, 
but where there is a deficiency in lime profits will continue to be 
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limited until the demand is met. It is a consideration that can- 
not be ignored, and it presents itself whenever the clover ceases 
to do well. Investigation on this point then is due, and if the 
absence of proper supplies of lime is noted one prerequisite of 
success becomes apparent. 

Mr. McCracken — -Let us understand whether this stone is 
burned or unbumed. 

Mr. Agee — When I say limestone, I mean raw limestone, and 
when I say lime I mean burned limestone. We have upon the 
market to-day and in use both the caustic lime, that is limes-tone, 
burned, and the natural limestone, which has been pulverized and 
bagged and that we call ground or pulverized lime^ One ton of 
that is about equivalent to one-half ton of lime. To be accurate, 
fifty-six pounds of the lime is equivalent to 100 pounds of the 
limestone. At the Ohio Experiment Station, where we began 
with the use of caustic pulverized lime, we have finally gotten to 
the use of the pulverized limestone instead, but either one will 
oorreot soil acidity. The pulverized limestone will not give as 
much immediate effect as the lime, because the lime breaks up 
the organic matter. Lime is a stimulant, but I am not pleading 
for the use of lime as a stimulant. I am simply advocating the 
use of enough of this material in the soil to make the soil friendly 
to clover, friendly to bacterial life and friendly to crop produc- 
tion; and you can get that friendliness either from pulverized 
limestone or from lime. 

PHOSPHORIC ACID. 

The blue^grass region of Kentucky has world-wide fame. 
Prosperity is writ all over it. Analysis shows that the stone of 
the section is rich in lime and in phosphorus. We have learned 
to associate the quality of that blue-grass section's products with 
the presence of phosphorus in the limestone. Our scientists 
some day m.ay prove to us that our assumption is incorrect, but 
the experience of thousands of practical farmers throughout our 
Eastern States and the experiments of scientists, like your own 
Dr. Voorhees, Professor Thome, of Ohio, and Dr. Hopkins, of 
Illinois, combine to teach the controlling influence of phosphoric 
acid in fertilizers used on the greater part of our Eiastern States. 
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Analysis shows that nature was stingy in her supplies of phos- 
phorus when our soils were made and that the supplies were 
tightly bound chemioally. A study of the sales of commercial 
fertilizers this country over is enlightening. Farmers axe pro- 
verbially slow to invest and yet vast sums of money are expended 
for fertilizers and the major part of this sum goes for phosphoric 
acid. The man who has the soil-fertility problem before him does 
well to take into consideration his supply of phosphoric acid. 
Having settled the question of lime content, and assuming now 
that it oonoems land that once has been productive — ^land unlike 
your seaboard sands — ^he naturally will suspect a deficiency in 
the supply of phosphorus in his land. As was stated earlier in 
this paper, well rotted organic matter is the first consideration, 
but the securing of sods to be rotted in the ground is dependent 
upon the presence of lime and of all other elements of plant-food, 
and, having the lime, the phosphorus looms up next in importance. 
I am presenting' this matter from the standpoint of the man out 
on the farm who must have income from the land, who must 
have productiveness, who does not know his land well, and who 
has taken up each consideration as it must be taken up in respect 
to its importance. He will make sure first that the lime content 
is right. It is unwise to farm much of the land east of the Missis- 
sippi without regard to that one consideration, because maximum 
productivity cannot be gotten from the land if there is any lack 
of lime in it. Our scientists have made the matter plain, and 
either with ground limestone or caustic lime, he must first make 
the lime content right. Assuming that it is right,- then the next 
consideration would be the content of phosphoric acid. I^aturally 
he takes that next, because the greater part of the money ex- 
pended by the farmer is and has been for phosphoric acid, experi- 
ence showing that it is one of the great needs of the soil. There 
probably is no safer supply of phosphoric acid than in animal 
bone, but it is idle to refer all men to this one carrier, as it could 
supply only a small fraction of the great and nearly universal 
need of phosphoric acid in our eastern soils. The evidence now 
appears clear enough that rock phosphates treated with sulphuric 
acid do, in time, tend to produce soil conditions unfriendly to the 
clovers, where the content of lime is small. Where the land is rich 
in soluble lime no observation of mine has led me to fear the 
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^effect of acid phosphate, but the immense acreage of land defi- 
•cient in lime makes the matter of phosphates tremendously im- 
portant. As a practical man having land to be fertilized, I should 
not hesitate to use the treated rock, if lime was abundantly 
present or if the cheapness of the acid phosphate as compared 
with other carriers would justify occasional liming for the cor- 
rection of any injurious effects. During nine years our Ohio 
Bxperimenit S'tation has been testing the effixiency of untreated 
phosphate roeJs as a carrier of plant-food, and, simply stated, the 
results show abouti the same increase in yield per dollar's worth 
•of fertilizer in the case of untreated rock as in the case of treated, 
that which is often spoken of as "floats." That is to say, while 
one pound of phosphorus in the floats can be bought for one-third 
-of the cost of one pound of phosphorus in the treated rock, yet 
there ha3 been no actual cash saving by use of the cheaper carrier. 
We did think that in the second series of crops in this five years' 
rotation some residual effect of the slowly rotting rock would be 
apparent in the crop, but there is no evidence of this. In this 
•experiment the untreated rock is mixed with stable manure to 
hasten its decomposition. The use of this rock may prove to be 
more profitable than that of acid phosphate on account of the 
escape from ill-effects upon clover. I am wondering that slag 
phospliate as a carrier of phosphorus has not been made more 
popular in this country. It has given good results at the Ohio 
Experiment Station for fourteen years in the fertility experi- 
ments, and there are some small sections of the east in which 
the use of this phosphate has become very popular. The supply 
is got largely by importation from Europe and should be in the 
hands of more enterprising men. 



SOIL IISrOCULATION. 

The practical farmer must give fuller recognition to the work 
of soil bacteria. It is not necessary that he know much of the 
nature of these bacteria, or that he know how much he owes to 
their work, not only in the breaking down of plant-food, but also 
in the addition of fertility from the air, but he should accept 
the statements concerning their importance and concering the 
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value of stable manure as a promoter of bacterial action. This 
leads practically to the distribution of farm manures over larger 
areas. In building up the fertility of the farm to-day, the sup- 
ply of stable manure should be viewed not so much as a, supply of 
fertility as a favoring medium for bacterial life, and this would 
lead to light dressings of large areas rather than heavy dressings 
of small areas. Too much emphasis can hardly be put upon this 
point. A few tons of manure per acre, thinly distributed with 
a spreader, may easily be worth, in the long run, twice as much 
per ton to the farmer as double the quantity^ on half the area. 
When land has drainage, when it is supplied with carbonate of 
lime, when it is given a little manure to foster bacterial life, and 
that manure is reinforced by commercial fertilizer, the condi- 
tions are present for constantly inore^ing productivity. 



THE CONTROI. OF MOISTURE. 

The productiveness of land is so very dependent upon moisture 
supplies that a discussion of the problem of making land produc- 
tive involves almost necessarily a consideration of the moisture 
conditions. Most land has enough fertility in. it to produce a 
good crop if moisture were present in right amount at all times 
during the growing season. We may have lime and we may have 
all necessary available plantrfood and yet fail to secure the humus- 
making sods on account of lack of moisture. The making of sods 
on thin land is an art. One matter to be borne in mind is that 
some needed moisture for starting the plant is in the land while 
it is being prepared for seeding. It is essential that the seed 
bed be made fine and firm in order that the water in the subsoil 
can rise to the surface where the young plant starts lifa The 
tillage of a spring planted crop often favors a late summer seed- 
ing \o clover and grasses. The soil is aerated, the toxins are 
destroyed, the weed seed in the surface soil axe caused to germi- 
nate, the water rises rapidly from below and the soil at the sur- 
face is rendered friendly Jto plant life by the constant tillaga 
Manures for such seeding should go upon the surface of the 
ground and be worked into the surface of the soil. We then have 
the fertility and the moisture where plant life begins and growth 
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is well nigh assured. The sod thus gained adds lajgely to the 
supply of organic matter when it is inverted and rotted in the 
ground, and in the decay of this vegetable matter oomes some freez- 
ing of the mineral plant-food and some increased capacity of the 
soil to hold moisture^ and thus the soil is made more capable of 
helping itself, adding to its own supplies of nitrogen, making use 
of some part of its natural mineral strength and furnishing favor- 
ing conditions for friendly bacteria. 

In this scheme of soil-building I have spoken only of the 
clovers. As a matter of fact in practical farm work it usually 
is not feasible to make all the land immediately capable of pro- 
ducing good clover sods and there is recourse to such legumes as 
the soy beans, the southern field pea and the vetches, and also 
to other plants not legumes, such as rya In my own experience 
the southern field pea has played an important part It will pro- 
duce a heavy growth on land too acid for clover and too thin for 
heavy clover. In sections where the land is thin and where there 
is too much heat for profitable oat production, as on one of our 
Southern Ohio test farms as well as upon my own farm nearby, 
we learned to follow com with the field peas, making the peas into 
hay from all the richer land and cutting the growth on thin places 
into the soil as a coat of manure. These pea fields, whether mown 
or unmown, were then prepared for wheat by use of the disk and 
cutaway harrows, and the fertility was left in the surface of the 
soil where it belongs. Moisture rose easily through the soil below 
and the seedings to wheat, to grass and to clover have been highly 
successful. Such preparation for wheat almost insures a profit- 
able crop of that cereal and a first-class dover sod. In this four 
years' rotation, we have but one crop that is sold from the farm 
and two crops in the four years that are legumes. It is an entirely 
practical scheme for thinnish land where the southern field pea, 
or farther north the soy bean, can be grown. 

Summing up, the owner of land outside of market districts con- 
siders first the jiatural strength of the soil and assists nature to 
make some use of these stores. This means the incorporation of or- 
ganic matter. Productivity of the land and rotting vegetable 
matter are closely related. To secure such supplies the content of 
lime is a prime consideration. It is idle to continue to labor with 
land badly deficient in lime. Granted the lime, we naturally 
consider tiie supply of phosphoric acid next, because four acres 
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out of five in the Eastern States show first their lack in phosphoric 
acid. Manure we treat as a medium for bacterial life as well as 
a source of plant-food and distribute the supplies as widely as 
possible. This is reinforced with all needed plant-food, the phos- 
phoric acid, the potash where needed and tlie nitrogen, and the 
supplier of plant-food are bought all the more freely at first be- 
<5ause experience has taught that when the heavy sods have been 
secured and have been rotted in the ground a greater degree of 
independence of outside helps will have beeai gained and fertilizer 
bills may then be reduced. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have presented these points with the 
belief that they are fundamental, and that they are the things 
I would depend upon first and absolutely in handling thin land, 
and I shall be pleased if there may be careful criticism — adverse 
if the truth calls for it — on this intensely practical subject of soil 
fertility. (Applause.) 

A Member — Will you tell us how to apply this lime; is it wise 
to put it on top of the wheat ground this time of the year, where 
the ground has a top-dressing of manure ? 

Mr. Agee — On my own farm I have always applied the lime 
immediately before the wheat-seeding. At the Experiment Sta- 
tion they have shown that there is more effectiveness fromi 
lime when applied a year or so earlier. When you have plowed 
land for com put the lime on, working it into the surface of the 
soil, allowing the lime to have eighteen months or two years before 
the clover is sown to make the land friendly to the bacteria and 
to the clover. Now, coming to the question of applying both lime 
and manure the same season, I should not hesitate to do it if I 
could not get clover without it. I would want them mixed with 
the soil quickly. That is to say, if I were going to apply lime and 
manure to the same field, I would get the lime in immediately 
after the plowing, work it into the soil, and then top-dress witK 
manure. Dr. Voorhees, who is present, probably would say that 
there would be some little loss of nitrogen, yet you want the sod, 
and the lime is essential if the land is sour. 

Mr. Craig — In your distinction between burned and ground, I 
did not understand whether the ground lime is burned, and then 
also whether the slaked is included. Where we lime we bum the 
limestone and then take it to the field and throw water on it and 
slake it; should that be done, and does caustic lime mean lime 
that is unslaked ? 
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Mr. Agee — I am now discussing lime for land in sections out- 
side of the limestone area, where the lime has to be brought in^ 
where there are freight charges, and where you must have the most 
possible from a small investment of money. You understand where 
the lime has been slaked there has been added moisture, so that 
weight has been increased without any increase in power of cor- 
recting the acid. I wish you knew how embarrassed I am in disr 
cussing this in the presence of Dr. Voorhees. (Laughter.) To 
save freight charges we like to bring in the limestone burned, the 
lime pulverized and bagged. That is what you call ground lime — 
pulverized lime. We like to use it in a pulverized condition. 
You who live in a limestone section can slake the lime in piles 
in the field, and probably you use fifty or 100 bushels to the acre. 
With us, where it is costly, fifteen to twenty-five bushels per acre 
are applied, and we must drill it in. There is no objection ta 
using slaked lime except that you are handling more weight and 
far more bulk. 

Mr. Craig — One more question; are manure spreaders a such 
cess ? I would like to ask one that has used one for ten. or twenty 
years, whether he is still using it? I think a good many are- 
used one year, and after that they are given up in disgust 

Mr. Roberts — ^Manure spreaders wear out ra.pidly, but the 
lime spreader is the vehide for putting it on for me. I can do 
it nicer that way than by any other way. Our practice is to buy 
the lime in the lump, take it as it comes. Take it home and 
slake it with plenty of water, and then right away before it gets 
to be a carbonate — it gets to be a carbonate very soon after it is 
exposed to air — ^put it on even. I can do it with a lime spreader 
quickly and easily and very satisfactorily. If anyone has a bet- 
ter way of doing it you have got a good one. 

Mr. Butterhof — ^A gentleman has asked what kind of drills 
would be the best for the application, whether a wheat or a fertil- 
izer drill, or whether there is a special one for that purpose. 

Mr. Agee — One word about manure spreaders. I want to quote 
Dir^tor Thome, of the Ohio station : That station has had two 
in use for many years, and he makes the statement that eight loads 
of manure applied with a spreader are easily equivalent to twelve 
loads put on as most farmers apply it, with the carelessness of 
most of us. 

With regard to the application of lime, about ten years ago 1 
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used lime first as an experiment, and I wrote the manufacturer of 
my grain drill asking him to make a special fertilizer cone which 
I have used with great satisfaction, being able to drill in a thou- 
sand to fourteen hundred pounds of ground lime, going over the 
ground once, and I recommended this device, and somehow it has 
not been very successful in other hands. The Ohio station has 
a home-made lime spreader costing $17, a V-shaped box about 
nine feet in length with a force feed, and it does very good work. 
We have on the market two or three lime spreaders, but they are 
costly, and a manure spreader will do the work, but not down to a 
thousand pounds per acre not very easily. 

Mr. Roberts — Yes, it will ; if you want to put only a little lime 
on, have a little straw spread evenly over the bottom, then put in 
your lime and drive ahead with your horses and you will get it 
on evener than any other way, and it goes all over the ground. 
The fault of the drill is, it goee in rows too much ; the manure 
spreader throws* it even like the snow falls. I like it best. 

Mr. Agee — A Michigan manufacturer wrote me the other day 
that he had made for his own farm a device that would not cost 
over $10, attached to the rear end of a wagon, that would dis- 
tribute the lime, and asked me if there was a market for it. I 
told him if it worked there would be. We are going to have an 
immense demand for devices of this sort. 

A Member — Have you ever found any ill-effect from using lime 
in connection with seeding down wheat, in close connection with 
commercial fertilizer, say phosphoric acid, whether it would have 
any bad effect ? 

Mr. Agee — ^We have Professor Voorhees with us to set us right 
on such points. It would seem that the lime ought to make avail- 
able phosphoric acid unavailable, but scientists tell us that after 
soluble phosphoric acid goes into the soil it ceases to be water 
soluble anyway. I refer this question to Dr. Voorhees, whom I 
take as my authority in such matters. 

Dr. Voorhees — That question arises very frequently, and I 
think it depends very largely upon how evenly the lime is dis- 
tributed and how well it is worked into the soil. If you apply 
lime evenly over the entire surface, and then follow with culti- 
vation so that it is worked into the surface two or three inches, 
thoroughly distributed into that upper surface, you can then use 
your commercial fertilizer without fear of any undue fixing in 
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the wrong place. We want the soil to fix, but the object is to 
distribute it first, and if you have all the lime on the surface it 
is going to fix in the wrong place. Distribute it everywhere, then 
put on your fertilizer, an,d when the rain conies it will fix in the 
soil where you want it. The difficulty comes where lime is applied 
without evenly distributing it, and then follow immediately with 
an applioation of commercial fertilizer. In that case you get a 
very much less return, possibly that year, than you would if you 
had it in the right place in the soil. It does not follow that you 
don^t get your return some time, but you don't get it at the time 
you want it. The purpose of having your material soluble, is to 
distribute it; otherwise, you might as well use the ground rock 
or some other form which is not soluble. There is no danger of 
loss except you do not have it evenly distributed. What you have 
said in regard to lime a.nd clover applies with equal weight to 
other legumes. 

Mr. McCracken — If you have finished the lime question, I 
want to ask a question on legumes. I am not afraid of following 
out the suggestions of Friend Agee. We find out that to some of 
the land which he has described as unfriendly to clover, we have 
been trying to furnish the nitrogen which it will take two yeai^ 
of clover crops to do it. That is the expensive part of the fertil- 
izer, and costs her'e twenty cents a pound ; can't we furnish that 
with the other legumes, such as cow peas ? We can produce a crop 
of cow peas in sixty to ninety days, where it takes two years to pro- 
duce a crop of clover, taking the risk of two winters. Now, Dr. 
Voorhees, on an analysis of the green crops, gives us the value of the 
nitrogen when in cow peas as ten pounds of nitrogen in a ton of 
green cow peas, which, at twenty cents a pound, is worth two dollars, 
and we can produce that in a period of sixty to ninety days without 
taking any risk of the winter. Now, the point I want to get at is 
this, must this crop, in order to procure this great nitrogen value, 
be turned under or will it do to feed it down on the land? Will we 
get the greater part of the nitrogen from this crop into the soil by 
feeding it down ? I have hogs feed on the cow peas on the land, be- 
cause labor is scarce and the hogs work cheerfully and very cheap, 
and the point is, can I get the same benefit from this crop of cow 
peas if I feed it down, as if I plowed the ground? 

Mr. Agee — I don't say that you get the same benefit, but I know 
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it is good practice to get the food value out of the cow pea, with 
animals that feed in the field. Whether full value is gotten back,. 
I don't know, but I presume that there is some loss of soluble nitrogen 
from the manure when it is made in the field. All of it might not 
be there the next summer. To answer the question in a practical 
way, it is good farm practice and most of the fertility is left in the 
field. 

Mr. McCracken — If we don't get it all, it has not cost so much. 
The Minnesota station claims they were able to produce 245 pounds 
of pork on some of their best land, per acre. It is the labor question 
we are fighting. If we can get approximately or nearly all — ^if we* 
are getting half we are doing a good business. 

A Member — What effect will the lime, for the benefit of clover,, 
have on the growing of the potato crop, will it tend to increase scabby 
potatoes ? 

Mr. Agee — I don't doubt that it will. Where the scab germ is. 
present it thrives after applications of fresh stable manure or lime. 
It can be stamped out by making the land very acid, as I know hj 
experience. I have used lime on land that was acid, experimenting- 
with it in connection with fertilizer, and have gotten an increased 
yield of potatoes. I believe bigger crops of potatoes can be grown 
on land that is not deficient in lime, but there is always danger of 
a rougher skin and of scab. I could not advise any man to lime 
land immediately preceding potato crops, but if he can't get clover 
without lime, then he should take the chances and apply lime. 

A Member — How about five years between potato planting and 
applying the lime? 

Mr. Agee — You ask a question that I can't answer. If I could not 
get the clover without the lime, I should apply the lime and get the 
clover and take my chances on the potatoes, whether the lime went 
on two years previous to the potatoes, or whether it went on four 
years previous. 

Mr. Hirsh — Do you have any knowledge of the benefit of growing 
Cowhom turnips, as advocated by Robert Seeds, of Pennsylvania?' 

Mr. Agee — No, I have no practical experience with Cowhorn 
turnips, but I know that all kinds of turnips feed upon some phos- 
phoric acid in the soil that other plants cannot get hold of, and there 
is some gain in the amount of available phosphoric acid resulting- 
from plowing down turnips. It is easily possible to over-estimate 
the value; there is some. 
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A Member — I heard Eobert Seeds talk about that, and his claim 
was that Cowhcm turnips did bring up the soil fertility. 

Mr. Agee — Yes, there is no doubt but that they increase produc- 
tiveness in some degree. 

Mrs. Dobbins — Is it advisable to put the droppings from the poul- 
try yard around fruit trees as a mulch while the ground is frozen? 

Dr. Voorhees — There would be very little loss during the winter 
unless your trees were on the side of a hill, where the leachings would 
be carried away. There would be very little fermentation, but I 
think you would get quite as good results if you would keep the 
manure in good condition and then in spring put it over your mulch. 
You ought to be a little careful about applying hen manure to fruit 
tre^s unless you have your soil well supplied with the mineral, be- 
cause it is a nitrogen fertilizer, very quick acting, and unless you 
have the benefit of the minerals you are liable to force the leaf and 
twig growth in advance of the fruit development. Be a little careful. 

Mrs. Dobbins — How about wood ashes? 

Dr. Voorhees — That would be most excellent. If you apply wood 
ashes and then put on your hen manure in the spring and not in too 
large a quantity, there would be no danger of loss and a real ad- 
vantage in fertilizing the trees. The danger of loss in applying 
manure of any sort in winter is not so great as one sometimes thinks, 
especially on level ground. Frequently there is some loss, but ordi- 
narily there is very little loss on level land, because of the wonderful 
power that the soil has of absorbing nitrogenous substances. If it 
is spread on icy beds and then rains come, there is likely to be a 
good deal of loss, but ordinarily there will be less loss that way than 
any other way that I know of. 

Mr. Butterhof — I would like to ask the professor if this phos- 
phate slag is identical with the Thomas slag, and from what it is 
derived? 

Dr. Voorhees — That is the Thomas phosphate powder. It is ob- 
tained in the manufacture of iron from phosphatic iron ores and it car- 
ries ordinarily about eighteen per cent, of phosphoric acid, and about 
forty per cent, of lime. There is one company in this country which 
did formerly manufacture it, I think, at Pottstown ; whether it is now 
or not I don't know. It is a very excellent and insoluble phosphate, 
and for building up soils I don't know of anything better, because 
it has lime always associated with it and the phosphoric acid is in a 
fine condition. 

10 
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Some Essential Principles in the Practice 
of Market Gardening. 



BY PEOF. R. L. WATTS, STATE COLLEGE, PA. 



Pi-esident Voorhees — I take pleasure in introducing Professor 
Watts to this board, although many of you know him now. I am also 
glad to say that Professor Watts is to help in our short course, be- 
ginning the 24th of this month, and possibly the education and 
training that the farmers of New Jersey have given Professor Watts, 
have been responsible for his recent election as Professor of Horti- 
culture of the Pennsylvania State College. This is the second ap- 
pointment in Pennsylvania of a man who has previously received his 
education in New Jersey. 

Professor Watts — Mr. President and members of the State Board 
of Agriculture, I am pleased to have this opportunity of addressing 
the leaders of agriculture in New Jersey. I am greatly indebted to 
your State for the valuable information gleaned at the farmers' insti- 
tutes, to Dr. Voorhees whose books, bulletins and addresses have been 
most helpful to me, and to Secretary Dye for the many courtesies 
extended while assisting him at the institutes. I have been with you 
not only during the winter seasons, but I have had the pleasure of 
looking over many of your farms during the summer time so that 
I am quite familiar with the methods employed in the great truck- 
ing sections of your State. New Jersey is universally regarded as one 
of the great trucking States of the Union and this is justly so, for 
eleven per cent, of your improved land is devoted to the growing 
of vegetables for commercial purposes. 

I am not responsible for the subject assigned me on this programme, 
''Some Essential Principles in the Practice of Market Gardening,'^ 
for this topic was suggested by the Secretary of your board. The 
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most essential principles in market gardening are very old principles 
and it is scarcely possible, with an audience of this character, to ad- 
vance principles which are not well known. But the greatest need 
in all of the States to-day, is not the teaching of little known princi- 
ples, but it is the old principles which the mass of cultivators have not 
fully grasped that demand the attention of teachers and writers who 
are laboring for the advancement of vegetable gardening. 

The achievement of success in all the pursuits of life depends 
largely upon aims and the determination and tenacity of purpose. 
A young man remains as motorman on a trolley car because he aims 
no higher. The store clerk does not become manager because he is* 
satisfied with a clerkship and aims no higher. The same principle 
holds in market gardening. Average yields and profits in N'ew Jersey 
and Pennsylvania are much lower than they should be. You have 
a great trucking State and yet the last census shows that the gross 
receipts from the sale of vegetables in IsTew Jersey is only a trifle 
over $60 per acre. Who is to blame for this state of affairs ? Not the 
men assembled here to-day, or the regular attendants at farmers' 
institutes, or the men who pursue the short winter courses at your 
agricultural college, for these men have high and definite aims. But 
it is the large number (but getting less every year) of cultivators 
who are satisfied with ordinary results who are responsible for the 
low average receipts per acre. It is this class of men who need to be 
aroused and who need a better understanding of the essential prin- 
ciples in the practice of market gardening. 



A FEW AIMS. 

The great aim of every grower of vegetables for commercial pur- 
poses should be to make his operations pay maximum profits. In 
order to accomplish this it is necessary to consider the following 
factors; 1st, yield; 2d, quality; 3d, earliness; 4th, marketing 
and market problems ; 5th, principles relating to the business side of 
market gardening. These factors are not necessarily arranged in 
order of importance. The character of the vegetable grown, the 
market to be supplied and other local conditions determine the 
relative importance of the five factors which count for the largest 
profits. 
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I have often observed that truckers who obtain large yields are. 
generally if not always prosperous. Quality need not necessarily 
be sacrificed for quantity. With vegetables quantity and quality 
usually go together. This is not true to the same extent with fruits, 
for the largest, and best producing apples, pears and peaches are 
often the most inferior. This is true of some varieties of vegetables. 
But quality in vegetables is generally secured by quick growth and 
quick maturity, and quick growth cannot be secured without high 
fertility and high fertility is conducive to large crops. It is im- 
portant to get quality to as great an extent as possible by the selec- 
tion of proper varieties and then to supply every condition which 
will influence yield. A large class of gardeners fail to realize large 
profits because yields are too small. And many gardeners' aims are 
too low so far as yields are concerned. The most of us do not pro- 
cure more than ten to fifteen tons of cabbage per acre, while more 
skillful growers get twenty tons or more from the same area. Many 
potato growers are highly pleased with 150 to 200 bushels of tubers 
per acre while others average 300 and are striving for 400 or more. 
These men with high aims are an inspiration and a benediction to 
cultivators everywhere. 

Quality never counted for as much in getting good prices as to-day. 
It is not many years since vegetables lacking uniformity in every 
particular sold for prices that meant profit to the grower. But 
dealers and consumers everywhere now demand the best, and keen 
competition crowds much of the inferior produce to the dump heaps 
before reaching the consumer. By the term quality is meant not 
only flavor, but also appearance which is a most important factor 
in making satisfactory sales. Attractiveness is gained by desirable 
size, form, color and uniformity in all these particulars. 

Earliness is not always important. Some New Jersey gardeners 
find midsummer or even late vegetables to be more profitable. It 
is generally less expensive to grow vegetables late in the season, 
especially those that require starting under glass in order to reach 
the market early. But when there is an attempt to secure earliness 
there should be no neglect of any matter which will hasten maturity. 

A great -deal of produce commands low prices because of improper 
grading, packing and marketing. Then again, good business methods 
are not always employed in the selling of produce. All of these 
questions are important factors and will be discussed later. 
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THE SEED QUESTION. 

Producers of all kinds of farm crops are just beginning to realize 
the full importance of using high-grade seeds. Yields, quality and 
profits may be materially increased without a proportionate increase 
in the cost of seed. Although a few cultivators know the value of 
superior seeds, the majority of truckers and market gardeners have 
not given the question careful and intelligent consideration. If the 
seed germinates properly thfey. are usually satisfied, and with many 
growers the vitality or viability of the seed is practically the only 
factor considered, while this is only one of several important elements 
that enter into the question of seed selection. 

The seed itself may possess high germinating qualities and yet give 
very unsatisfactory results so far as the matured crop is concerned. 
Good seed means much more than a high percentage of germination. 
Seed is not good unless the resultant crop is satisfactory. And the 
resultant crop will not be satisfactory unless the variety is true to 
name, and the best results will not be procured unless the variety 
represents a well-bred strain. There is often more difference between 
strains of the same variety than between varieties of the same vege- 
table. It is obvious to all intelligent cultivators that the use of high- 
bred vegetable seeds is just as important as the breeding and raising 
pf high-grade farm animals. 

High-class vegetable seeds may be secured in three ways, namely, 
from reliable dealers or seedsmen, from special growers of select seeds 
and from selections made at home. Each method has distinct merits. 

When seeds are purchased from dealers it is generally safest to 
buy from the introducers. Nearly every large firm exercises special 
care in the breeding of certain varieties of vegetables that they have 
introduced. They pride themselves in the merits of these varieties 
and special efforts are made to maintain or to intensify the qualities 
which make them valuable. It is natural for houses to take the most 
interest in varieties of special value which they have introduced. 
Although this general principle holds, some houses have greater repu- 
tations than others for the distribution of all classes of high-grade 
seed. 

It is not uncommon to find a trucker or market gardener who ha& 
been signally successful, and he attributes much of his success to the 
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selection and saving of seeds from his own crops. Such men often 
create, unintentionally, a demand for their seed. There can be no 
objection to the use of seed from these specialists if proper care and 
intelligence has been exercised in selecting, harvesting, curing and 
storing. 

There is a growing tendency among market gardeners to save their 
own seeds. It is not a desirable practice with all classes of culti- 
vators. In fact the desirability depends almost entirely upon the 
skill of the grower and the adaptability of soil and climatic condi- 
tions. The average gardener would find it extremely diflBcult to 
produce his own celery and cauliflower seed, while it is comparatively 
simple to procure from the home plantations the very finest seed of 
tomatoes, cucumbers, sweet corn, peppers and many other vegetables. 

In the selection of seed it is exceedingly important to note the 
vigor of the plants and their power to resist disease. Then specimens 
should be taken from the most productive plants. Uniformity in 
size, flavor, color and form should be given the closest attention. 
There is no reason why a careful, observing, thoughtful gardener 
should not produce seed of the highest quality and be able to improve 
the strains from year to year. Some of the finest examples we have 
seen of splendid results from home-saved seeds have been among the 
gardeners of this State. 

STABLE MANURES. 

I have been very much interested in recent years as to the views 
held by market gardeners regarding the value of stable manure for 
crop production. There are a great many men on Long Island and 
quite a large class in 'New Jersey who seem to think that stable 
manure is indispensable, while a much smaller class of gardeners 
practice green manuring to such an extent that stable manures 
occupy a small place in the treatment of their soils. The great 
fundamental principle in the handling of all soils devoted to the 
production of vegetables is to maintain the supply of vegetable mat- 
ter. Much of the manure brought from the cities is very deficient 
in actual plant-food and the manure is valuable more because it adds 
humus to the soil than to its content of actual plant-food. Manure 
is costing New Jersey truckers from two to three dollars per ton, 
spread in the field, and there is no objection to the payment of these 
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prices if the grower can make a profit on such costly applications of 
plant-food. To do this it is necessary to intensify in every possible 
way. More than ordinary ability is required to make a profit on 
manure at three dollars per ton. 



GREEN MANURES. 

I have learned some valuable lessons in Xew Jersey relative to the 
use of green crops for manurial purposes. The soils and climatic 
conditions of the State are generally well adapted, to the growing 
of those green crops which are worth the most for manurial purposes, 
such as cow peas and crimson clover. Some, if not a great many, 
of your truckers are taking advantage of this fact and spending 
less money than formerly for stable manure shipped from the cities. 
This indicates progress, and it is to be hoped that green manuring 
will become more and more popular with producers of vegetables in 
this and other States. 

A little personal experience in the use of green crops in the restora- 
tion of soil fertility may be of some interest to you. Some years ago 
we performed an experiment which was the beginning of systematic 
green manuring on my farms. We selected an impoverished plat of 
land that contained two and one-third acres. The ground was plowed 
in August, harrowed, a fine seed bed prepared and rye sown in Sep- 
tember, using seed and fertilizer rather freely. The rye which made 
a fair growth was plowed under the following spring when about two 
feet high and oats and Canada field peas sown. When the oats were 
shooting into head, in August, this crop and the field peas were plowed 
down and rye sown again in September. The next spring the rye 
was plowed under and the ground planted in Danish Ball cabbage. 
This course of green manuring consisted of three crops plowed under 
consecutively without an intervening cash crop. The physical char- 
acter of the soil was completely changed. A dead soil was brought 
back to life by the addition of vegetable matter. The soil was made 
inhabitable again, both to plants or crops and to bacteria. It is true 
that this course of green manuring cost some money. Soil cannot 
be built up by the use of stable manure or green crops without con- 
siderable outlay of capital. And lands will not produce the owners 
profitable craps unless they are first made fertile, and too many 
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truckers are trying to make big profits on poor soils. This cannot 
be done. The course of green manuring which has been described 
cost about $75 for acreage named. This included interest on the 
land and all outlay for labor, seed, fertilizer, &c. Did the experiment 
pay? This plat of ground, which was previously too poor for profit- 
able gardening, produced one of the best crops of cabbage we have 
ever grown that sold for $655. 

The course of green manuring which we have discussed would not 
be practicable in many parts of New Jersey, but it serves to illustrate 
the point that soils may be made very rich without the use of a pound 
of stable manure. Many progressive gardeners know this, but com- 
paratively few are using green manures to as great an extent as 
would be profitable. The best green manures are the legumes, as cow 
peas, crimson clover, red clover and vetch. Rye may be sown later 
in the season than any other cover crop, and it is worth more than is 
generally supposed. With favorable soil conditions the root growth 
is enormous. 

Many farmers hesitate to plow under heavy green crops because 
of danger of souring the land. To prevent this trouble it is desirable 
to use some lime, harrowing it into the soil thoroughly, after plowing. 
If the furrows are thrown on edge, rather than flat, the capillary 
movement of the soil will be interfered with to less extent and there 
will not be so much danger of the soil souring, and the land should 
also be rolled or compacted soon after plowing. A heavy plank drag 
will do this work almost if not quite as well as a roller and will pul- 
verize the soil to a much greater extent. 

One of the finest examples that can be cited in your State of 
splendid results from the use of green manures, is on the farms of 
Horace Roberts, president of the New Jersey Horticultural Society. 
Mr. Roberts grows about 500 acres of vegetables annually, but no 
stable manure is used except that produced on the farms. His soils 
improve from year to year and this improvement can be attributed 
only to the use of green manures. Dwarf garden peas are grown to 
a very large extent on the Roberts farms, between fruit trees, and 
such vegetables as sweet com, cabbage, tomatoes, cucumbers, water- 
melons and muskmelons. The peas are harvested and the vines plowed 
into the soil. Cover crops are invariably started in the fall whicl]^ 
not only help to maintain the supply of humus, but also serve to 
reduce the loss of soluble nitrates by leaching. 
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COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS. 

Truckers who use green manures to the exclusion of stable manures 
generally find it profitable to use commercial fertilizers more liberally. 
The plant-food contained in green manures does not become available 
so quickly as that of stable manures. But it is ordinarily less expen- 
sive and certainly less troublesome to buy plant-food in the con- 
densed forms of commercial fertilizer, rather than manure, unless 
manure is wanted for the purpose of making humus. And when 
fertilizers are purchased the best forms should be procured at the 
least cost and combined in such a manner as to be the most valuable 
for the crops to be grown. In order to have entire control of all 
the problems connected with the preparation and use of fertilizers, 
home mixing is advocated and practiced to a considerable extent. 
The advantages of home mixing are well known by New Jersey 
market gardeners and need not be discussed at this time. 



THE VALUE OF GREENHOUSES. 

If there is any one thing needed more than another among the 
market gardeners of New Jersey it is more greenhouses. Too many 
men are depending upon hotbeds for all work requiring glass, when 
greenhouses would serve their purposes to much greater advantage. 
Hotbeds are not economical, neither are they convenient to operate. 
So far as uniform results are concerned all points are in favor of 
greenhouses. Ventilation, temperature and moisture are much better 
controlled in greenhouses, and a properly constructed and heated 
greenhouse is a source of pleasure to the farmer's family during the 
winter time when farm life is not so attractive as at other seasons of 
the year. It is not diflScult to make the greenhouse pay a profit by 
forcing crops before it is time to sow seeds for the early vegetable 
plants to be planted in the open ground. 
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MARKET PROBLEMS. 



A great many men siieoeed admirably in the production of fine 
vegetables, but fail to realize a profit because of failure to market the 
produce in the right condition and in the right packages. Last fall 
I spent a day looking over the New York market, and it affords me 
pleasure to say that some of the finest and best packed vegetables 
exhibited had been grown and packed on New Jersey farms. At the 
same time we saw some New Jersey produce which was far from 
what it should have been to command the highest prices. Now, it 
is very evident that some of your truckers thoroughly understand 
the essential points that count for high prices while others need 
information concerning the most important factors in the selling of 
produce. The first essential is rigid grading. One inferior specimen 
in the package may repel buyers or result in an abnormally low price. 
Every specimen strictly first class in size, shape, color and soundness 
will go far towards getting the best price. The second essential is 
the right kind of a package. Most packages are too large. They are 
too large because produce carries to market better in small packages, 
and small packages are more attractive and more popular with the 
consumers because they may be carried home with very little incon- 
venience. A day or two spent at the retail stores should convince 
the most skeptical of the merits of the small package. The right 
kind of a package embraces the idea of using a clean package. Soiled 
and discolored packages are always repulsive to buyers all along the 
line of middle men as well as the consumers. Vegetables to sell 
well must look well. This is the great fundamental principle which 
should be kept in mind by the packer. It is absolutely necessary 
to give the vegetables an attractive appearance. Catch the eye and 
the sale is more than half made. Stillful and intelligent marketing 
is unquestionably the most important item in commercial gardening. 

Mr. Perrine — ^I wish to ask a: question: I heard the gentleman 
refer principally to rye a^ green manure ; I didn't hear him men- 
tion wheat; now, is there a difference in plowing under wheat or 
rye for green manure; does that have any different effect? If 
you don't get in the dover, oan you get your green manure with 
wheat or rye in plowing for potatoes next spring? Is there any 
differenoe whether it is wheat or rye ? 
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Professor Watts — ^I think Dr. Voorhees can answer this ques- 
tion betteir than I can. 

I>r. Voorhees — Our experience is, that the wheat is quite as good, 
if not beffcter, because you have got a larger yield early in the year — 
that is, not as early as you would plow for oats, but early in the 
season. It has a larger root system, and, as a rule, I think it 
doesn't acquire its food as readily as rye, and the yield itself is a 
little richer in nitrogen, therefore you get a little more organized 
nitrogen in the surface soil. One objection that arises in the case 
of wheat is because of the higher price of wheat, but I should 
prefer the wheat if I cared to have the green manure turned under 
a little later. In either case it is a very important matter that the 
green crop be turned under before it has made too much growth, 
if you are growing the, green crop for the improvement of other 
crops, and not for the rye or wheat itself. If it grows too large 
then you have great difficulty in turning under that vegetable 
matter. 

Mr. Gandy — In regard to onion seed, I would like to ask if he 
can give a reliable house where we can buy onion seed. 

Professor Watts — I always hesitate in naming a seed-house or 
recommending it. I anx not a practical onion grower, so I would 
not like to make a recommendation. I think this friend from 
Matawan, N. J., could give information that would be desirable. 
I don't know but what our best onion seed is coming from Con- 
necticut. I think Gregory is as good as anyona 

Mr. Crane — ^Would it be advisable to give a light top dressing 
of lime after plowing under the green crops, provided there was 
time for that to act before the next crop was sown ? 

Dr. Voorhees — ^It is always desirable to have a sufficient amount 
of lime in the soil to prevent any acidity following the ra.pid dis- 
organization of veget-able matter. 

Mr. Gillingham — ^Mr. Watts spoke of several desirable houses 
to procure reliable cabbage, and among those houses he did not 
mention Gregory's. We in our neighborhood have been in the 
habit of getting it from Gregory, and they are reliable. 

Profe^or Watts — As a rule, I prefer to get the seed of vege- 
tables from the introducer. Now, Peter Henderson & Cbmpany 
introduced the four varieties of cabbages named, and it is safe to 
get these seed from this fiimi. I don't say the others are not as 
good ; they may be better. The average market gardener is at the 
mercy of the ^aedsmen. He might buy the Early Jersey Wake- 
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field cabbage and think he is getting somjething good, only to find 
it an inferior strain. I have used seeds where some of the heads 
would be conical and some round, and some flattened. So it is 
important to buy it from the best houses. 

A Member — Have you had any experience with cabbage rot ? 

Professor Watts — We have not had a great deal of experience 
with the cabbage rot. I don't think it is as destructive in Penn- 
sylvania as in some sections of New eTersey. Eeally I don't know 
of anything of a, practical character that can be done with cabbage 
rot except to rotate. It is not safe to follow a closer rotation than 
four or five years, but in spraying nothing has been done along 
that line with any success. 

A Member — Some of us grow crops that are not harvested until 
the 1st of September or e\^en a little later, when we would like to 
grow leguminous crops which we cannot do with crimson clover. 
Is it possible to sow the winter vetch at that time ? 

Dr. Voorhees — ^Yes; we have seeded winter vetch as late as 
October. In an open winter it will make considerable growth. 

A Member — About the 1st of October how much growth will it 
make? 

Di*. Voorhees — That would be diflSicult to answer, it depends so 
much upon that particular season, but I have seem vetch seeded 
as late asi that make considerable growth. It is not a heavy cover, 
but a good growth, much more than you would get from any other 
crops. It starts very early in spring and makes very rapid growth 
and then covers the ground up to the 1st of May. 

Mr. Gillingham — ^How does that compai^e with crimson clover? 

Dr. Voorhees — So far as nitrogen is concerned it is quite as 
good. The chief objection is that the price of the seed is too high, 
except you have just such conditions as you mention, where you 
could not get another legume in to take hold of the soil before 
winter. We have been attempting to follow that line up and we 
have grown vetch seed in South Jersey, Atlantic county, on thia 
light sandy soil, seeding after turning down cow peas from^ which 
cow pea seed had been obtained, and it promises to be rather a 
useful line of investigation. If we can reduce the price of the 
seed I think winter vetch is one of the best winter legumes that we 
have. 

A Member — ^Does it do equally well on pretty stiff soil ? 

Dr. Voorhees — ^No; it does quite well on heavy soil, but not 
nearly so well as on the lighter soil. We have grown it in New 
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Brunswick, but with rather indifferent sucoess, nothing like as 
well as upon light soil, and it seems rather to be better adapted 
for the very light soil than any other legume we hava It does not 
seem to get away as crimson clover gets away, when the wind 
blows, and carries the seed. 

Mr. Jones — ^Would pea vines plowed under, if plowed following 
year, make a good clean crop? 

Dr. Voorhee© — ^What crop to follow ? 

Mr. Jones— Any kind. The place I reside on at the present 
time has been for twelve years rented by a c^anner of peas and 
beans, and he planted, the ground tp peas and beans, peas mostly, 
and they are harv^ested along about the latter part of June or the 
ist of July. The beans and peas axe all hauled to the factory and 
the vines brought back and spread on the farm, then the ground is 
plowed again, and they sow crimson clover for the next year; that 
was done twelve years straight. I want to ask if it was too much 
of the same manure and whether it would be^ advisable to sow 
crimson dover? 

Dr. Voorhees — I don't think there would be any danger pro- 
vided you didn't see any difference in the growth of the crops — 
that is, that it is possible to so increase the vegetable matter in the 
soil and the decomposition that results from, decay as to injure the 
soil, but that is manifested almost immediately in the character of 
the crops. If the crops will grow well I should continue it. 

Mr. Jones — ^My neighbor grew more potatoes, but I beat him in 
vines. 

Dr. Voorhees — ^Your difficulty is you haven't sufficient mineral 
fertilizers to balance up, and it is quite likely that having so much 
there, that it caused your potatoes to grow. for too long a time. 
You have more nitrogen than can be used up with the amount of 
mineral food that the plant can contain. I would suggest in that 
case not to apply nitrogen fertilizer and increase the potash and 
phosphate. 

Mr. Jones — ^Would you recommend rye or wheat instead of 
crimson clover? 

Dr. Voorhees — I would use a larger amount of mineral ferti- 
lizers first, and if that does not work, then I would reduce the 
nitrogenous organic matter by substituting rye or wheat. 

Mr. Pikaarti — I noticed that Professor Watts laid stress upon 
the construction of the greenhouse. Is it not a very important 
matter the manner of constructing and ventilating the house, and 
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the handling of your plants hef ore setting them out ? He made no 
explanation of that. I would like to hear what his view is. 

Professor Watts — The trouble is on a subject of this kind there 
is so mudi ground to be covered. I have given a serieei of lectures 
to the boys at the State College, and we covered the ground fairly 
well in nineteen lectures. Now we have had to treat the whole sub- 
ject in one. I prefer an even span-house to a three-quarters or two- 
thirds span, with all the glass you can get in it. The old method 
was to use rafters, and these should not be used at all. You should 
use a rather heavy sash and not closer than eighteen inches. A 
neighbor is putting up a house with the sash bars twenty-four 
inches. I don't know whether tbat is to be recommended or not, 
although a few houses built in recent years have been built in this 
way. But, at any rate, 95 per cent of the roofs and walls should 
be glass. 

As to the ventilation, •! much prefer a line of ventilators on each 
side of the ridge. I don't know that it is very important, although 
some growers prefer additional side ventilation, but I don't care 
for it. I have one house with wall ventilators, but they are seldom 
used. There may be times when it would be an advantage. I 
. prefer ventilation on each side of the ridge, and prefer that the 
runs are not continuous. 

As to the ventilating machinery, it is important to get machinery 
that works easily. I don't know of any better than that called the 
"Little Giant," manufactured at Eichmond, Indiana- I find that 
it is used in many modem houses. 

As to the method of handling plants, I don't think I will have 
. time to take that up. You start them in the greenhouse, transplant 
in the cold frames. 

Secretary Dye — Can you give us a statement of those houses 
that we can have produced in the report ? 

Professor Watts — ^Yes. 

Mr. Pikaart — ^I find that a greenhouse ventilated at the foe* 
of the rafter at the post or pitch isi very influential in making the 
plants stocky and firm. 

Professor Watts — Of course it depends largely upon what you 
want the house for. 

Mr. Pickard — For tomatoes it is best. Transplanting them and 
hardening them in there, and I have gotten tomatoes as early as the 
16th of June — that is, up in Passaic county. 

11 
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A Paying Crop for Poor Lands. 



BY ALFRED GASKILL, STATE FORESTER. 



Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen — ^It haB oome to be 
pretty well understood that the relation between agriculture and 
forestry is a close one. We talk a little about it as occasion 
offers. It has seemed to me that the opportunity that is given to 
me to-night to say something on behalf of forestry as one of the 
resources of this State was worth taking advantage of in a peculiar 
way. After I have read what I want U> say, I will then turn to a 
series of lantern illustrations that will illustrate and elaborate these 
things to which I want to call your attention. I have called this 
address "A Paying Crop for Poor Lands," because, after all, the 
essence of forestry is that it shall use those lands which are of 
little value, and sometimes of no value at all, for other purposes. 

These are days of projects for the fuller development of the 
country, of thought and planning for the better use of a wonderful 
heritage. For two hundred years we have literally mined our 
crops, we have reaped where we did not sow. Farmers, miners, 
lumbermen have done this and have moved steadily westward, 
ever seeking virgin stores and wasting, not conserving, them when 
found. 

The farm lands of the east are fallen in value because the soil 
cannot produce staples in competition with the virgin land of the 
west, and few farmers have tried to meet the new conditions. 
Some of the boys and girls have gone west to work that land; 
many more have taken up the wearing life of the cities. Did it 
ever occur to you that a whole generation has devoted itself to 
exploiting the west and establishing industries in the east, utterly 
neglectful of the possibilities in the land of the older States? 
Many keen observers believe that the opportunities of the next 
fifty years will be found in applying modem ideas to the soil of 
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the east, making the farms pay more than they ever did, and the 
basis of this belief ia the simple fact that the consuming popula- 
tion of the country is east of the Mississippi river, and always 
will be. 

But I am here to talk forestry — forestry for N'ew Jersey. The 
situation as I see it, and the proiper point of view, are indicated by 
what I have just said and by the words of the man who probably 
has done more than any other for the farmers of this country. 
James Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture, said : "Elvery tree is 
beautiful, every grove is pleasant, every forest is grand ; the plant- 
ing and care of trees is exhilarating and a pledge of faith in the 
future; but these sesthetic features, though elevating, are inci- 
dental ; the people need wood !" Let me try to show you that our 
farmers are the ones to profit by this need. For the moment, 
therefore, let us put aside all consideration of trees as individuals, 
forget if we can their dignity, beauty, friendliness and charm, and 
s^ what there is in the suggestion that a wood crop is possible to 
every farmer. 

First of all, we must bear in mind that ISTew Jersey is not, and 
never will be, a lumber-producing State in the sense that miany 
States of the north, south and west are ; its population is too dense 
to afford the necessary room. But that fact, and the industries 
that flourish in our cities, furnish a constant nearby demand for 
forest products. If you try, you can't go fifty miles from the 
stump of a tree and not find a market for its timber. The northern 
half of the State is directly tributary to Newark and the group of 
cities about it, and to the great Metropolis itself. Clentral Jersey 
and South Jersey find an unfailing demand for their product in 
Philadelphia. In addition to this is the home market Every 
farmer and every family in the towns and villages all over the 
State is a wood user, comparatively few are wood producers. Con- 
trast this situation with the conditions found in a great lumber- 
producing section — -Minnesota, Arkansas or Oregon. There the 
lumber camps are far from organized communities and the value 
of the product is lessened by high freight charges. 

These facts fix for us the kind of forestry that must be practiced 
— in the main an intensive management of woodlots, most of them 
small in area and of diverse oYmership. New Jersey can never 
produce more than a fraction, perhaps a fourth, of the wood that 
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she uses ; but let us produce that fourth, instead o£ the tenth, or 
thereabouta, that we now do. 

Another point is worth remembering: Our situation is so for- 
tunate that even firewood is salable. As a rule, the measure of 
success in forest administration is the amount of firewood that can 
be disposed of. Of oourse, a forester's chief effort is to produce 
the greatest quantity of high-grade material, but no tree makes 
timber entirely, and if the tops and branches go to waste the frac- 
tion that is sold has to oover the whole cost of production. 

Another great advantage that we have is a spontaneous forest in 
every part of the State. Planting need be resorted to only where 
fire has destroyed all the seed trees, as in some parts of the Pine 
Belt, and where cleared fields are wanted in forest again. The 
idea that forestry begins and ends with tree planting is well 
enough on the prairies, but has no application hera Still another 
reason for maintaining forests is that our climate is everywhere 
favorable. Tree growth, is more rapid here than it is farther north. 
The last reason for woodlot forestry is perhaps the strongest of 
all — ^trees grow without fertilizer, with a minimum of care, and 
the crop is harvested when you please. No direct otitlay, no labor 
problem, and an assured sale for all that is produced. 

Of course, I don't pretend that there are no drawbacks to a crop 
that requires forty or fifty years or more to grow. But is the time 
altogether a disadvantage ? Why do you hope to get something 
more than a living from your fields ? Does not every one count on 
putting by a part of his income? A German proverb says: "A 
forest is safer than a safe." Put your surplus in a woodlot as 
many European farmers do ; it will earn more interest than bank 
stock. Moreover, the established forest, rightly managed, may 
yield something every year. It may take a tree fifty years to 
grow, but if you have fifty trees from one year old to fifty years 
old you can cut one every year, and you can keep on doing it for- 
ever if you provide for a young tree in the place of every old one 
that is felled. 

The present condition of our forests is almost uniformly poor, 
for they have been neglected and abused to the last degree, though 
they are generally better now than they were twenty years ago, 
and we may get some encouragement from the knowledge that 
Europe committed the same mistakes that we hava Some coun- 
tries, notably Germany, Switzerland and France, have repaired 
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these mistakes, or are trying to repair them. Others, like Spain, 
Italy and Greece, have done little or nothing. In this respect it is 
not too much to say that twenty years ago this country was two 
hundred years behind the mosit advanced countries of Europe; 
to-day we are not more than fifty years beliind and are striding 
forward at a rate that, in respect to policy and purpose at least, 
will place us beside them, or perhaps in. the lead, by the end of 
another generation. 

The extent to which the farmers of New Jersey should be in- 
terested in this question is indicated by the fact that only 69 per 
cent, of our farm area is reported as improved ; that means that 
we have, approximately, 833,476 acres of land, rated aud taxed 
as farms, which presumably are yielding very little. Is that 
right ? Is any man looking out for number one who allows thirty- 
one acres of the hundred in his farm to lie unproductive? 

But it is time to get down to something concrete, else you will 
think that forestry is simply a lot of hurrah. Unfortunately much 
of what is said on the subject is, and unfortunately, too, we know 
comparatively little about the habits of our trees, and very little 
about their rates of growth, which, of course, is the important 
thing. Nevertheless, some facts are known and we are constantly 
learning more. Let me give you a few examples of what has been 
learned regarding several forest traots in this State and how that 
knowledge can be used to calculate the amount and value of a wood 
crop. 

On the State reserve on Kitta.tinny mountain parts of the land 
recently cut over contain an average of 150 young oak and chestnut 
trees to the acre. These, in the course of twenty years, will be 
large enough to yield a good crop of railroad tie®, telegraph poles 
and lumber ; but, for the sake of a long-time example, let us assume 
that the area is completely out over and contains only a sufficient 
number of strong chestnut stumps. From accepted growth tables 
these may be expected to produce in forty-five years at least 200 
merchantable trees to the acre, each tree capable of yielding three 
railroad ties, or their equivalent in material of higher value. At 
present prices chestnut ties will net not less than forty cents each, or 
$1.20 to the tree. If you wish a high factor of safety, say that 
instead of 200 trees to the acre you get but 100 of suitable size ; in 
that case the harvest after forty-five years will net $120. This 
sum is easily convertible into a rental of eighty-six cents paid 
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every year and invested at 5 per ceat. oompound interest That is, 
if the eighty-six cents were received at har\^est tifae every year 
and put in bank at 5 per oent. it would amount to $120' in forty- 
five years. And please remember that eighty-six cents equals 5 
per cent, interest on $17. How much rough woodland, or indeed 
fair farm land, is now worth that ? 

Another instance that I ran across only a short time ago will 
prove several things. First, that it is not necessary to wait forty- 
five years for a crop where the trees are already partly grown ; 
second, that it is unwise, or even foolish, to cut trees just when 
they are making their best growth. On the Pennsylvania side of 
the Delaware river, a short distance below the Water Gap, but best 
exposed from this side, was a stand of fine chestnut poles about 
twenty years old and six inches in diameter. Last summer it was 
cut clear, and the wood sold for mine timbers at two cents a lineal 
foot. If the cost of cutting was one cent and the poles averaged 
twenty feet in length, each one would bring twenty cents net. I 
was unable to learn exactly how much the tract yielded, but since 
the stand was a pretty dense one, it may be assumed that 300 
poles were obtained from each acra That would give a profit of 
$60. Now, let us say that that $60 was invested at 5 per cent, 
compound interest for twenty-three yearsw At the end of that 
time it would amount to $184.20. Then let us say that another 
crop of poles- was out from the stumps left at this cutting. At that 
time there should be rather more than the last cut, since twenty- 
three years is equivalent to ail average growth of seven and one- 
fourth inches in diameter. You may, therefore^ assume that th^ 
owner will get from the next crop about $80 an acre, instead of 
the $60 that the last one yielded. This $80, added to the $184 
in bank, makes $264 as the total net income twenty-three years 
henca N'ow, suppose that instead of cutting these young trees 
last summer, the own^er had allowed them to grow for twenty- 
three years. Within that time a proper thinning would yield 
something, but let us say that the woodlot had no attention, it was 
simply left to itself. In twenty-three years' time the average six- 
inch chestnut tree will grow to be twelve inches in diameter, and 
if there were then only 250 trees, instead of the 300 that we 
started with, the forest, would yield 750 ties worth at present 
prices $300 net. In other words, there is a gain of $36. But it 
is possible to figure even a greater profit. These young chestnuts 
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were tall and straight, many of them would undoubtedly produce 
good dectrie Joles. We may say, therefore, that the orop might 
be thirty forty-foot poles worth $4.50 each, sixty thirty-foot poles 
worth $3.50 each, sixty tie trees worth $1.20 each, and 100 small 
trees, fit for mine timbers, worth twenty cents eaclu This is a total 
of $437 to set against the $264- that is the accumulated income 
of two immature crops. If the income from the two cuttings be 
resolved in,to 5 per cent, rentals it is found that $60 taken every 
twenty years is equivalent to $1.81 a year, while $437 taken every 
forty-five years is equivalent to $3.13 a year. 

I do not expect you to attach great weight to these problematical 
figures; they are oflFered solely as evidence of what woodlands 
may produce under present conditions. It is entirely safe to say 
that if the future shows a lower rate of inteiest on forest invest- 
ments than these figures indicate it will not be because the crop 
cannot be produced, but because the value of the land has in- 
creased. We have fairly accurate growth tables for chestnut and 
can calculate with reasonable certainty on the outcome. Nor is 
there any error in ignoring the charge for protection and care 
during the time that the crop is growing. In the case of a small 
tract, that is rarely counted, since it goes along with the rest of the 
farmer^s work, but even on a large property it need not be con- 
sidered, because we have not taken into account the firewood that 
is sure to be produced, nor the certain advance in lumber prices. 

In the southern part of the State property owners are chiefly 
concerned with the growth of pine. It must be confessed that we 
lack definite information regarding the rate of growth of pine 
trees on our poor soils, and I am afraid it will be a good many 
years before we can hope to bave trustworthy figures, simply be- 
cause the pine forests have been so exhausted that there is practi- 
cally no grown timber which can be used for the production of 
yield tables. But of two things I am sure, namely, that very little 
of our true pine land will fail to produce, spcmtameously, trees of 
merchantable quality, provided there is seed within reach, and that 
the growth of the trees when once established will increase, rather 
than deteriorate, with the development of the forest, since the soil 
cannot fail to be strengthened by the trees themselves. 

A short time ago I made some studies on a tract which has not 
been burned for perhaps ten years. It is covered with a fair stand 
of young pines about five feet high, and the trees grew more last 
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year than any year before. From an analysis of these areas, and 
a oomparisoni of the conditions with those fixed by Eluropean 
standards, we can conclude with reasonable assurance that any 
pine ajea of this character is capable of yielding a crop worth not 
less than fifty cents an acre a year at present prices. This is not 
much perhaps, but you must bear in mind that fifty cents is 5 per 
cent, on a value of $10, and I don't believe much of our pine land 
is valued that high yet. This kind of forest will produce cdanmon 
box boards such as are used by the glass factories in great quan- 
tities, and are now worth in the neighborhood of $11 a thousand. • 
If felling, sawing, transportation, &c., cost $7, the grower has $4 
left, and that I am sure will figure out about the return I have 
indicated. 

A word about what to growi If waste land is to be planted up 
and a choice is offered, put in soft woods — some kind of pine or 
spruce; there never will be too much of that But in most 
eases there will be no need to plant ; take the woodlot asi you find 
it and develop it. Make every pdeoe yield not only a crop but a 
full crop. Foster the trees that grow most rapidly and yield the 
most valuable wood, but get over the notion that certain species, as 
beech, maple, aspen and the common pitch pine are worthless. 
The time is coming when any wood wiU be salable. It is doubtful 
if we shall' find it profitable to grow high-grade lumber to any 
extent ; that had better be imported. It will usually pay best to 
work on comparatively short rotations and produce, first electric 
poles, next railroad ties, then' box boards and rough lumber, with 
firewood, or perhaps charcoal and alcohol, from the tops and thin- 
nings. 

I wish I could say something direct and positive about how a 
piece of woodland should be treated to get from it the highest 
returns, but that can be done only in specific instances and on the 
ground. This, however, is worth noting; if your land is sandy, 
foster the pines and don't think of anything else. Nature teaches 
that trees of that kind will make the best growth, and after all 
pine wood is the most valuable that the world produces. On wet 
ground, or on moist spots in the fields, encourage the native white 
oak, pin oak, hickory, elm, ash. Don't be misled by old-time 
notions about the values of timber. England rates the lumber 
from her gnarled, crooked, old oaks more highly than that which 
comes from our virgin forest trees. Quartered oak is, and ought 
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to be, largely veneer. The world knows no substitute for hickory 
and must have it. Elm and ash are only a little less valuable. And 
remember that almost any cheap wood is going to be used for rail- 
road ties. Preservatives of various kinds are applied for the pur- 
pose of lengthening the natural life of the wood. Even soft pines 
are now largely used in the west and south, and I have no doubt 
that white maple will be accepted before long. Wherever chestnut 
grows foster that abova all else. It ia not so valuable as the oaks 
for some purposes, but it grows more rapidly than any, and fur- 
nishes material valuable for many uses. 

If I may say a word on the other side, be shy of trying to estab- 
lish foreign trees ; few are better in any way than our native ones. 
Catalpa thrives in this State only on the test soil, and, after all, 
has xuo advantage over chestnut. Other woods of which we hear 
fabulous stories, the eucalyptus, for instance, are not adapted to 
our climate at all. Avoid black locust because it is sure to suffer 
from an insect called the borer. And don't sell your wood, what- 
ever it is, too low. Farmers are apt to think an offer of $50 an 
acre for a piece of woodland too good to be refused. Lots of 
stands in this State are worth $200 an acre, and the buyers know it. 

I see that some of you are skeptical and a.re asking why, if there 
is so much in forestry, people have not taken it up. The question 
is a fair one, though the answer is threefold : In the first place, 
lumber has been so plentiful and cheap, trees so often a burden, 
that few could see a reason to foster more. We have got past that 
now. In the second place, more people are taking care of their 
woodlands th|in you think ; not a few have found out that it pays. 
The great deterring force is fire. Its ravages, and the indifference 
of the people to it, are alike proverbial. Fires, and fires alone, 
have reduced the value of forest land almost to the vanishing points 
But we have reached better days in that respect also. The State 
fire service, though less than two years old, has succeeded in re- 
ducing the annual loss to less than a tenth of what it has been for 
a generation at least, and the forest commission means to keep on 
until forest property is as safe as any other property. To do this 
we must have the hearty co-operation of every citizen; it looks 
now as if we shmdd have it There is no more sense in asserting 
that forest fires are inevitable than that highway robbery is in- 
evitable. Fires we shall always have, of course, and theft too, 
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probably, yet we need no more be dominated by the one than by the 
othei*. 

With respect to State control of forests we can safely follow the 
best practice of the old world. That is, leave a private owner free 
to do as he pleases when he does reasonably right, or when his 
wrong-doing can work no great harm, but give him the ohoicre of 
following State directions or selling out to iJie State when he pror 
poses to do the wrong thing. On steep moun1:ain sides, and some- 
times on river banks, forests need protection' from selfish interests; 
in other cases the chief sufferer from, mismanagemjent is the owner. 
Don't misunderstand me; this position is warranted only when a 
community has distinctly adopted a policy of forest conservation. 
In some parts of this country, the southern Appalachians for in- 
stance, the general public is in such danger of suffering from 
private interests that only the national government can give relief. 
In this State there is no present need to interfere with private 
owners. As fast as means are provided tJie Forest Commission 
will acquire land and establish State reserves. These will be used 
as concrete examples of forest management and for the good of 
the people in other ways, but the development of reserves will not 
obscure the even more important work of helping forest owners. 
All that they can be induced to do for their own advantage will 
benefit the State. 

Let us sum up the argument. It is that a farmer, or any owner 
of non-agricultural land, can make that land proiiuctive by grow- 
ing trees.' He can do this in most cases by simply taking care of 
the existing forest, favoring the better trees and letting each 
stand until it is mature. No direct outlay is required, since trees 
grow without fertilizing and require no cultivation that does not 
pay for itself. The crop is produced and harvested with compara- 
tively little la.bor and is always salable at good prices. In a 
broader sense the development of commercial forests all about us 
means the maintenance on a permanent basis of many dependent 
industries. That . surely is good housekeeping. Every farmer 
must be his own forester. He cannot afford to employ one, and 
fieed not if he could. Anyone can learn the fundamental princi- 
ples of silviculture from books — ^Pinchot's Primer of Forestry is 
a good one, and the State forester will give personal direction for 
the asking and his traveling expenses. 
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The actual situation, as to opportunity at least, may be fairly 
compared, I think, with that in Saxony, Baden or Wiirttembeirg. 
In other words, New Jersey has a better chance to develop a sys- 
tem of forestry, as forestry is known in the old country, than any 
other of the United States. There is not the slightest reasom why 
forest land here should not yield $3 an acre as in Wiirttemberg, 
or $5 and upwards as it does in Saxony. When that comes a.bout 
our present land, values will seem ridiculous. 

One point mora Do not go into forestry with the idea that 
there is any "get rich quick" about it If stocked land is bought 
low, as is possible now, it will almost surely pay a pretty high 
return, but for the farmer it offers simply an opportunity to get a 
good income from land of little value. 

Mr. Eoberts — Near where I was raised there is a forest of old 
timber, in which there were quite a good many tall, large yellow, 
two-leaf pine. It wasi told me fifty years ago there was no match 
for it in the State of New Jersey. I have never' seen its equal. 
Now most of those pine are dead. The present owner won't have 
them cut and he won't sell them', but they are going to destruction. 
Wherever you find a clump of these pines they are dead or dying. 
Eather sad it is so, but being so 'tis pdty, and pity 'tis that 'tis so. 

Mjc. Gaskill — ^I agree with Mr. Eoberts entirely, and it is quite 
as true that man- also grows old and dies. I am afraid that his 
pine trees have reached the limit of natural life. 

Mr. Fort — I think that is true, and whcin these trees begin to 
die from whatever cause, and any of the limbs or tops are left lay- 
ing around the butt of another standing tree, I don't care if it is 
vigorous, the worms will get into that tree, and, when they do, in 
a year or two that tree will, die. When I was young I started to 
buy pine timber at $5 and $10' per acre, thinking when I was older 
I would have some fine timber. But the cranberry growers came 
along, and they will cut and set fire anywhere and go home and let 
the fire go over thousands of acres of young growing timber. And 
then we have a class of men who want to pick huckleberries, and 
they will go in in the month of May and start a fire, and in the 
winter they will steal the wood off and sell it at $1 a load, and 
in some places they build roads to cart that wood and hueile- 
berries to market. I own some land, and there is not a better lot 
of timber grown than will grow on that soil, but when the fire 
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comes that way, every three or four years, it bimis it, and this is 
about the month of May. I think the Statx? f ores<ters oan do good 
service if they will bum the forests over in February when there 
is no sap, do that three or four years, and then a fire will have 
nothing to feed on. Cbanmercialism has a great deal to do with 
the burning of our forests. There is no more valuable timber than 
white oedar, and that will grow in all our swamp© now. If a man 
dies who has protected a oedar swamp that is large enough to make 
rails and some little logs, as soon aa he is buried the children sell 
it off. He has protected it all his life and they will sell it to get a 
little money out of it. They are skinning all the cedar swamps. 

Mr. Rider — ^I arise to dedfend the cranberry growers. I wonder 
if my friend and brother, if he saw a neighbor stealing his chickens, 
would say that everybody in the neighborhood is a chicken thief ? 
Because one cranberry grower sets fire to protect his bog, does he 
judge them all to be that kind ? 

I have been in the business about twenty-five or thirty years, 
and the first thing I did was to dear all underbrush and rubbish 
about my cranberry bogs. Others saw me and they followed my 
example. That is, we cleaned it up for a certain distance about the 
bog, and in the spring every year, before the sap starts, we burn it 
off. The result is, at one place three miles in estent, no fire has 
crossed for twenty years, I was surprised recently when a man 
came along who has a saw-mill; he said, "You have some nice 
timber." I said "Where?" "Around your cranberry bog; what 
do you want for it?" I said, "You haven't money enough to buy 
it." There are now large trees which were only scrub pines when 
I cleared it out There is a border of timber around the place as 
far back as the fire line extends. Our fire line alwavs stops the 
fires that come upon us from either direction, and it is unusual 
for such to originate with cranberry growers. I know of some 
who have done and boasted of the thing which Mr. Fort says, but 
he must not judge all by ona Some people don't care how much 
they injure their neighbors so long as they protect themselves, but 
the honorable cranberry grower protects himself, and while he is 
doing that he is protecting his neighbor. The cranberry growers' 
interests are jeopardized by fira We stand in with the Forestry 
Commission and we want to prevent fires generally. I am glad to 
say that during the last few years, since the Forestry Commission 
has been appointed, we have had fewer fires than ever before. If 
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my friend had protected his forest and deared out the underbrush 
and burned it oflF in the spring when the sap was not in the wood, 
he would have fine wood there to-day notwithstanding the Gran- 
berry growers and the huckleberry men. They could not set fire 
to my forests because there is nothing there to bum. 

Mr. Pickard — I notice Mr. Gaskill had a view of the northern 
section of the State ; we have some very fine timber there, and we 
have men that take a great deal of pride in keeping it in shape. I 
speak of the Ramapo section, and one evil we have to contend with 
is that in the fall of the year men oome from the city of Paterson 
and other towns and go in there and oarelessly throw matches on 
the dry leaves and we have to fight the fire, but this last year I 
noticed there was quite an absence of forest fires. 
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The Parasite Question, Practically 
Considered. 



The phrase, "the struggle for existence," is fairly well under- 
stood now-a-days as the effort of an organism to maintain itself 
and reproduce its kind despite the obstacles that may arise. And 
it is a struggle that applies to species as much as to individuals 
and to the individual as a member of the species. 

The problem is different, of course, for different types of or- 
ganisms, but resolves itself into two prime factors in each in- 
stance: First, securing food sufficient to reach maturity — ^the 
active struggle; second, the avoidance of the dangers peculiar to 
its kind — ^the passive or defensive struggle. 

The active struggle makes positive demands on by far the 
greatest number of species ; the defensive struggle, in many cases, 
makes no demands upon the animal that it can meet, and that is 
-especially true among the lower types of organisms — among which 
we may for the present class the insects. 

The object of this essay is to call attention to a few of the 
dangers met by some of the insects and the methods of meeting 
ihem so far as there are any. 

It has been said that were insects of certain kinds allowed to 
develop unchecked for even a single year they would destroy 
-every green thing on the face of the earth; and if another set 
were tiben allowed to develop in the same way the year there- 
after, they would also eliminate all other existing* animals, in- 
cluding man. 

When we consider that the progeny of a single pair of scale 
insects may in one season reach the almost incredible number of 
1,000,000,000 individuals, and that this is not unique, these as- 
sertions lose some of their startling character and become quite 
understandable. But as no such startling results happen, and as, 
4>n the whole, the number of insects of each species is about the 
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same from, year to year, it is only another way of saying that such, 
insects are subject to so many dangers that an unusual fecundity 
is required, to keep up the species at all. In many cases out of 
one thousand eggs one pair of individuals comes to maturity; 
surely a frightful waste of life! 

But nature is lavish of life; it is the cheapest thing it has 
and so brings it forth and sacrifices it in reckless abundance. 
For our present purpose we will only enumerate some of the 
factors and go into details concerning a few. 

First of all among the enemies of insect life come climatic 
conditions — extremes of heat, of frost, of wet or of drought. In- 
sects living within a faunal region are, as a rule^ hardened to all 
the normal variations in that faunal region; but the mere fact 
that they occur only in one faunal region is in itself a statement 
that they are not able to endure the conditions of another. 

Abnormal cold, then, during a given winter may produce a 
mortality that causes widespread disaster to a species exposed to 
it. A few years ago an unusually cold winter in South Jersey 
killed off all save a small percentage of the com worm (Heliothis 
armiger), and for three years com was almost free from the 
pest; but the third season it was again present in noticeable 
numbers and now it has reached its usual abundance. 

This, by the bye, is a species that is largely checked by its own 
disposition, for when a number of specimens get into one ear 
of com every meeting between them means a fight until either one 
larva only remains or until they are so widely separated that 
they do not meet. 

Some ten years ago a borer, a Scolytid beetle, was developing 
widely in the southern pine forests and causing millions of dol- 
lars of loss. The best efforts of the owners of forest lands, under 
direction of the United States Department of Agriculture, were 
unavailing to check the pest, and it seemed as if enormous areas of 
forest were doomed to absolute destruction. But a great freeze 
during one of the winters about that time almost absolutely ex- 
terminated the insect and for years not a living example could be 
found. It has never since recovered from that check and is now 
barely able to maintain itself against its natural enemies of other 
kinds. 

Intense heat, while it is rarely so destructive of insect life as 
intense cold, because there is more chance of shelter from it, does 
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nevertneless figure as a check in some cases. Certain soft scales 
in California do well on Citrus and olive trees in most sections 
of the State; but along the. edge of the high areas adjoining the 
desert, or in irrigated actual desert, the sun occasionally gets so 
hot that it really bakes the scales exposed to it; so these never be- 
come as troublesome as they do nearer the coast. 

Sudden variations in temperature are fatal to a great number of 
species, especially of plant-lioe. I have seen a crop threatened 
with serious injury from the hosts of plant-lice developing! on 
it almost completely cleaned by a drop of thirty degrees within a 
few hours. 

Against natural agencies of this kind insects are helpless, and 
thie individual stands no chance of escape through any act of its 
own. An accident of position that gives it shelter or protection 
may save it, or constitutional hardiness ; but nothing in its own 
control. It is purely the creature of circumstances. 

Another way in which climatic changes act is indirect, i, e., 
when warm, rainy or sultry weather favors the development of 
pathogenic epidemic diseases. Insects suffer from infectious dis- 
ease more than any other kinds of animals, and these diseases are 
in almost all cases favored by hot, moist weather. 

A classic illustration of this method of control is found in the 
Chinch bug which sometimes, when it threatens destruction ^to a 
wheat or corn crop, is almost swept out of existence by disease. 

The clover-leaf beetle is absolutely controlled nine years out of/ 
ten by a specific disease, and very often an epidemic in late 
summer kills off the pupae of the Elm Leaf beetle in such numbers 
as to make measures against them unnecessary a year or two after- 
ward. 

The brown-tail moth is now a serious pest in Massachusetts and 
has spread throughout the New England States and into Canada. 
In 1905 the caterpillars in the Middlesex Fells, in Massachusetts, 
were present in countless numbers. In 1906, they were almost 
completely wiped out of existence by a disease of bacterial origin 
and no harm was done by them. In 1907 fully 60 per cent, of all 
the caterpillars that I saw in early summer were diseased, and 
the moths were scarcely noticeable later in localities where in 
previous years they had been a nuisance. 

Climatic changes and disease are two important factors in in- 
sect control — absolutely beyond our direction and at present in- 
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capable of use for our purposes — and against these there is not 
much of a struggle. 

There is no insect so insignificant as to be exempt from para- 
sitic attack, and there is no stage that is exempt from the attack 
of parasitic and predatory foes. 

Let us take a plant-louse, for instance, beginning in the egg 
stage. The eggs, during the winter, are subject to the attacks of 
small birds that seek them out when food is scarce and reduce 
their numbers materially. Crawling on the trees are numerous 
small mites, which pierce them and suck their contents, and in 
early spring a number of predatory beetles, chief among them the 
Coccinellids or lady-birds, attack them before they are hatched. 

But quite a fair percentage of eggs survive, the stem mother 
develops and reproduction fairly begins. For a time there is 
little save climate to check it, for parasites and predatory in- 
sects are slow to start. But then come a series of them in rapid 
succession. First the true parasites — ^little, minute, wasp-like 
creatures that lay their eggs into the body of the plant-lice in which 
their larvse develop. And when once started development is rapid. 

Professor F. M. Webster has recently given us some account of 
the fate of one of the wheat-lice — the so-called "green bug." This, 
with a start that threatens the wheat crop as a whole and does 
dam.age it severely, becomes so parasitized within the space of a 
week or two that it ia the "bug'' rather than the wheat that is de- 
stroyed. So abuudant does this parasite become that in; some 
experiments looking to its artificial propagation millions of, exam- 
ples were introduced into fields infested by bugs not yet parasitized, 
and these millions seemed scaroely to add to the local supply 
because, a short time thereafter, not only this field into which the 
parasites were introduced, but also the entire surrounding country 
were cleared, the experiment fields containing actually fewer parar 
sites than others where none had been introduced. But such oomh 
plete parasitic control is unusual in plant-lice. Usually, while the 
percentage of parasitism ia large, it increases slowly and does not 
threaten the host It may be worth sa^ying here that a parasitized 
louse doea not reproduce its kind so that the check to increase 
operates at once. 

Lady-bird beetles comie early out of their hiberaating quarters!, 
feed on the specimens as they find them and lay their eggs on the 
leaves where the aphida are thickest. A few day thereafter the 
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larvae have hatched and destructive work among the prey begms. 
But the plant feeders usually keep ahead of these, too, for quite a 
period, and then come the lace-wing flies. 

The laoerwings also lay their eggs among the lice and thedr larvse 
join those of the beetles in the feast that is so abundantly spread 
for them, leaving enough, usually, for yet another enemy, the larva? 
of the syrphus flies, which are totally different looking creatures, 
yet also destroyers of the plant-lice. With the advance of the 
season, the toughening up of the food-plant and the rapid numeri- 
cal increase of parasitic and predatory forms, even the eijiormous 
reproductive powers of these aphids are insufficienti to keep up the 
supply and they begin to lessen in number. And now, to avoid 
total destruction, the tendency to migrate becomes developed in 
the host. Those plant-lice that are winged simply fly away, some- 
times drifting with the wind for considerable distances to new 
plants where they may find a chance to provide for a winter supply. 

But what about our friends the parasites, the lady-bird beetles, 
the lacerwing and the syrphus flies ? The^ have troubles of their 
own. The parasites find their supply of hosts reduced and many 
die without being able to oviposit at all. . Others oviposit in insects 
already used and there is not enough for the two laxvse. None 
of the predatory forms discriminate very much and they eat 
parasitized aphids just as readily as they do others in the early 
stage of the parasite's growth at least. 

The aphis-lions — ^lacchwing larvae — ^will eat each other when they 
get a chance, and have no objections to ooccinellid larvae, while 
these in turn are subject to parasitic attack and will eat each other 
arid their own pupee if there is any shortage of food. The syrphus 
fly larvae suffer from parasites and are eaten by the other preda- 
tory types, so that, being slow growers, they do not more than keep 
up their kind. And thus, at the end of the season, we have host 
and parasite back nearly where they both were at the beginning. 

The troubles of a caterpillar may begin as early as the egg 
staga We often find that from a single caterpillar or larva we 
get hundreds of parasites, and the puzzle is where did they come 
from, when no adult parasites had been seen since the previous 
year. 

We know now, through researches made by French and Italian 
entomologists, that some species of parasites lay their eggs into the 
eggs of the host soon after these have been deposited, and as the 
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embryo larva develope the parasitic egg also undergoes a change 
and inoreasee in size, but the increase in size is only an indication 
of a more wonderful growth that is going on; instead of forming 
a single parasitic grub within its host, it divides and subdivides 
until, instead of a single embryo we may have a hundred or more, 
all indoeed in what may be considered a modified egg-shell. And 
these embryos all increase in size with the host larva until, when 
the latter has reached its full size, the parasites fill its akin so 
completely that it looks as if it had been stuffed. Then eadi of 
the parasitic embryos forms its own cocoon, and, instead of a but- 
terfly, moth or fly, we get anywhere from 100 to 2,000 or more 
minute parasitic wasps. This is termed polyembryony, and is a 
curious instance of a multiplication of an insect ini the egg-stage 
or of one egg producing a large numben of adults. One of these 
chain-like masses of larvae may in a way be compared to a tape- 
worm in which segments continually develop behind the "head," 
each segment forming a complete reproductive individual. 

Since this work has been published we have found quite a num- 
ber of cases of this kind in American insects, and I need hardly 
call attention to the enormous powers of contix>l that this gives to 
the parasitei, since each brood of parasites comes to maturity with 
its host and is ready to attack as soon as its life begins. 

In the common Hessian fly eighteen to twenty parasites some- 
times emerge from a single laxva, and all of these parasites are 
the products of a single egg. Each of these adult parasites may 
lay ten or a dozen eggs or even more, one each in a Hessian fly 
egg, and the result will be twenty times that number of larvae ! 

An interesting point in this connection is that all the embryos 
and consequent adults developed out of a single egg are of the 
same sex. If the egg laid was fertilized and a female all the ren 
suiting adults developing from it, even if there be 100 or 200, will 
be equally females, and if the egg was that of a male the results 
would be equally males. And so it often happens that out of hun- 
dreds of parasites bred from a single larva all may be of the same 
sex. 

I have spoken largely until now of helpless- insects, those that 
have no means of defense except their enormous reproductive 
powers. There are other species that are better off in this respect 
and means of defense are either active or passiva Passive defense 
is largely an effort at concealment; the insect either actually 
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hides, lives in a protective covering, or resembles its surroundings 
so cJosel/ that it is easily overlooked. Active defense is possible 
to those species that are provided with stings or well-developed 
jaws or some other means of resisting attack. Such insects have 
usually a very moderate power of reproduction and a much larger 
proportion of them come to maturity. 

A sort of defense that ia both active and passive according as 
we look at it occurs in those caterpillars that have poisonous or 
■^'nettling" hairs or spines and which are avoided by most birds 
and animals for that reason. 

I have said little of birds and other animal enemies thus far, 
not because they do not exert a very marked influence on the de- 
velopment of insect life, but because in proportion their influence 
is not so great. Birds eat enormous quantities of insects no doubt, 
but they eat indiscriminately those that are beneficial as well as 
those that are harmful, and those that are already parasitized as 
well as those that are not 

And so of snakes, toads, frogs and a number of other small ani- 
mals ; their food is predominatingly of the insect type, but a large 
part of it is predatory ground beetles and species that feed on 
plants of no economic importance. But all of these animals are 
of great importance in maintaining the balance of nature, because 
they do their part in checking the too great increase of predatory 
types. 

An interesting practical question comes in as the result of this 
review of the struggle. Is it possible to so handle any of these 
natural agencies as to increase their efficiency or to introduce them 
into localities where they do not already exist ? 

This question has been answered both ways, and probably both 
answers are wrong and yet correct. Climatic conditions are as yet 
beyond our sphere of influence, and we are unable to modify 
weather conditions in the least. 

Insect diseases we can propagate and have propagated. For 
years laboratories for the distribution of chinch bug diseases were 
maintained in some of the States of the middle West and in New 
Jersey, and elsewhere experiments were made with one of the dis- 
eases of the Sari Jose scale. 

The difficulty here is that all these diseases due to micro- 
organisms — fungus or bacterial — depend for their propagation 
largely upon weather conditions, and unless these conditions occur 
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the disease will not spread. All that we can do is to see that the- 
disease germs are spread about — everywhere — so that when con- 
ditions do become favorable there should be nothing to prevent 
the prompt start of an epidemic. 

As to parasites, we have not yet found any way of making our 
natives more effective against their present hosts. Their relations,, 
as they stand now, are the outcome of centuries of adjustment,, 
and all our interference with natural conditions thus far has made 
matters worse for us and has favored the injurious species rather 
than their checks. 

As to the introduction of parasitic and predatory forms from 
other countries to work on our native insects, there is not a single- 
case of unqualified success on record. As to the fight against in- 
troduced pests, that stands on different ground, and the unqualified 
success of the VedaJia cardmalis against the Cottony Cushion scale 
in California is the one instance that will occur to every one in 
this connection. 

The most extensive and scientific experiment of this character 
ever attempted is now under way in Massachusetts against the 
Gypsy and Brown-tail moths, and that has behind it the combined 
forces of the State organization and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It has been in progress two years and hun- 
dreds of thousands of parasites from all over the natural range of 
these moths have been bred near Boston and have been released 
free from secondary parasites. The outcome will be of enormous^ 
scientific and practical interest and yet will not be conclusive either 
way, because we cannot predicate from our results with one species- 
what will happen with another. 

Vice President Cox — Any questions to ask Dr. Smith upon thi& 
subject ? 

Mr. Gillingham — The doctor spoke about these imported pre- 
datory insects. Where did they come from and what kind of in- 
sects will they feed upon, the scale ? 

Dr. Smith — ^They generally feed on caterpillars and other leaf 
feeders ; they are large insects and their original home is China. 

Thursday, January 16th, Dr. Smith being called on by Vice 
President Cox, proceeded as follows : 

Dr. Smith — During the time that Mr. Gaskill was speaking last 
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evening, I remembered that I went over to the other side to see 
what they were doing along just this line, and particularly with 
the idea of getting some information concerning their methods in 
forest entomology. Take economic entomology as a whole, in 
America we are way ahead of the European countries. They can- 
not begin to touch the work we have done, and they are way be- 
hind us in their ways of treating insect pests. They really don't 
need it so much, because agriculture is older there and the rela- 
tion of crops to insects and of insects to crops has become much 
more firmly established by centuries of cultivation. Here every- 
thing is newer, and we are going in on a much larger scale than 
they do there, hence our problems are more pressing. 

But there is one direction in which they are and have been 
ahead of us for many years, and will be for some years to come^ 
and that is forest entomology. During the period of my visit I 
went to several. of their forestry schools and through some of the 
territory that had been planted within rather recent times. I 
went with my father to his old home that he had described to me 
a good many times. He had told me about the bare hills sur- 
rounding the place where he lived as a boy, and also that he had 
helped to plant trees on those bare hills. It was nearly fifty year» 
between the time he left Germany and the time he revisited it, 
and when he first saw the place he didn't know it, because every 
hilltop and all the surrounding country was covered with forest 
growth. They had been cutting trees from these once bare hilltops 
for many years, and for every tree taken out a new one was put in. 
They had established a forestry division there, and I spent 
some very pleasant hours with the foresters, learning about their 
methods. 

Mr. Gaskill showed you some pictures of forestry work, and if 
you remember those pictures you recall how much wood was left 
on the ground everywhere; not only stumps, but tops, twigs and 
branches that had been cut off. 

He showed another picture, of a girl, carrying a load of wood 
on her back. Most of the wood that is burned by the peasants in 
a large part of Germany is gathered and made up in bundles in 
the woods from twigs that have been broken from the trees or that 
have been cut off. Nothing is allowed to go to waste. They need 
the wood; it is a wood famine that exists, and every part of the 
material is made use of in some way or other. That has a direct 
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economic value, because these twigs and branchee, those old 
stumps, those tree trunks or parts of tree trunks that are allowed 
to rot furnish entrance for a l^rge series of wood-feeding insects. 

That was brought out here in the discussion of the pump-log 
question, and it was recognized, and has been for a long period, 
that any leavings on the ground furnish an entrance for insects 
that feed upon the wood, and after the insects get the entrance 
upon the dead woods that they prefer, if they don't find other dead 
wood, they will attack live wood and make dead wood out of it. 
In other words, some insects prefer dead wood, if they can get it, 
but if they can't they get the nearest thing to it 

Now, forest entomology means in European, countries generally 
taking advantage of the habits of the insects so far as can be done. 
So, in the first place, they dean up and get rid of all the wood 
that falls to the ground, and then they go just a little bit further; 
they know that there are always insects present, and they fix a few 
trees imtil they reach just the condition that the insects like, and 
use those trees as traps. The insects are naturally attracted to 
those trees, and when they become thoroughly infested they are 
cut, hauled out and used in such way as to destroy the insects. 

That is one of the things that we must do here as soon as we 
do anything practical — control the insects of the forest. If I had 
known last night what Mr. Gaskill was going to talk about, I 
would have given you a different talk myself. I think the sub- 
ject that he presented is one of vital importance in the State of 
New Jersey, and you will never be successful in getting a good 
growth of forest trees until you also take steps to control the de- 
velopment of the insect pests in the forests. 

That is not so difficult a task, and does not mean spraying the 
forest trees. You saw one picture in which every tree had a black 
band around it. It meant that all had what is called "raupen 
leim" or glue to prevent insects traveling up and down the trunks. 
Those that are up may have to come down to pass a portion of the 
life cycle, and they cannot return. If you can keep them up, a large 
portion will die. On the other hand, a good many are blown down 
and want to make their way up the tree again, and if you can keep 
them down they will be killed. So it ia one of the general practices 
to put a band around trees early in the spring and keep it there 
during the season. 

Furthermore, there is a general keeping down of the under- 
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growth. That matter was aired to a certain extent in the discus- 
sion of forest fires. A forest fire is one of the things that they try 
their very best to prevent, and the starting of a fire in a forest is a 
punishable offense. 

Just as an illustration : While I was there visiting they got a 
gang of Italians to work in the construction of a railroad. They 
were not from, a forest region, and had not learned how to behave 
in a forest, so some of them thought tiiere was a good opportunity 
to build a fire and cook their food* As soon as the smoke rose 
above the trees every forester in that vicinity concentrated toward 
it, and the gang that had the fire was promptly taken into custody,, 
and afterward transported out of the country. They didn't want 
people in Germany who didn't know enough not to start fires in 
the woods. 

Something of that sort we must do here. We have made a start, 
and a good start, but the public and the people who live in the 
forest have not yet been educated up to the point of realizing the 
importance of keeping fires out of it. 

I know something about the pines and the people who live there, 
and a more generally careless set of people does not exist in the 
world. Most of them have absolutely no conception of the danger 
of throwing away matches, cigars or cigarettes. In Germany, a 
man who smokes a pipe and goes into the woods must have a cover 
to it, and if he is found without a cover he gets out of the woods 
pretty soon. 

ii Wherever a fire has been insects come immediately afterward. 
Any insect that feeds on wood will naturally gravitate to a fire- 
injured tree. So, after the fire problem comes the insect problem, 
and the insect problem can be met as easily as the fire problem. It 
does not mean spraying and expensive apparatus. It does mean a 
. little knowledge of tree growth, a little knowledge of insects, and 
somebody to do the work that has a little information on the gen- 
eral subject. 

In Germany, France and Switzerland they have forestry schools, 
and the men who attend those schools get enough entomology and 
forestry to understand the habits of the insects and the habits of 
tree growth. Those are the men that enter the government service 
and the service of the municipalities to take care of the forests. 

Mr. Gaskill showed you a number of very interesting slides from 
the immediate vicinity of the largest city in Germany, Berlin. 
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Within half an hour by rail from that city there are extensive for- 
•ests that are visited every Sunday by many hundreds of people, 
and on sunmier Sundays generally the whole forest is filled with 
visitors. They don't harm the forests. It is their park. The only 
thing I never could get used to is to trees standing in such r^ular 
rows. That always struck me as frightfully unnatural, and to see 
them ranged in straight lines takes away all idea of a natural 
woods. Of course, when you get the trees older, and they are cut 
here and there, that is lost to some extent. 

There was one thing that I was rather surprised Mr. Gaskill 
-didn't touch upon, and that is the importance of the, beech in the 
European forest. The beech is cultivated there next to the coni- 
fers, and they find it exceedingly useful. It grows rapidly, makes 
a good firewood, and they make use of it for a considerable number 
of other purposes, so that next to the conifer it is perhaps the most 
important tree. 

There is another thing that Mr. Graskill didn't touch upon, per- 
haps because it is not of such importance here at the present time, 
and that is close planting and using from the time you get the 
sapling. They plant in Europe so close that it is impossible to get 
between the trunks, and begin to cut to make bean poles. Then 
comes the next size used for another pole purpose, and every year 
after the forest has once been started some income is derived 
from it. 

Mr. McCracken — I want to ask the doctor a question regarding 
some shade trees and wind-break trees at our home. A number of 
white pine and other trees were planted on the lawn in front of the 
house, or rather to one side. of the house, in front, between the 
house and the road, and those trees were allowed to grow right 
down to the ground, the limbs dear down to the ground, and have 
always remained that way. The trees are now probably sixty feet 
in height, white pine and other forest trees. Last summer, in order 
to clear the view to the road, I took out all the under branches to a 
"height of perhaps six feet Now, I find under those pine trees 
there is a bed of pine leaves, the accumulation of years, lying there. 
I walked over it only a day or two ago, and I wondered whether it 
should be removed. This bed of fallen leaves that has accumulated 
for many years is six or eight inches deep. Should that be removed 
in order to protect the trees ? 

Another question I want to ask : To the right of the housie, to 
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"the northwest, we have a line of trees, perhaps twenty-five rods 
long, of spruce, which were planted some forty years ago. It is a 
single line, the limbs starting out right from the ground, many of 
the limbs lying on the ground, making a thorough wind-break, it 
is true, but it is not as sightly as I would like to see it. The ques- 
tion is whether there is danger of the insect pest getting a start in 
this accumulation of dead and half-rotten leaves and fallen ma- 
terial, and some dead branches, perhaps, on the ground. Should 
those limbs be taken off, say two or three feet from the ground, 
leaving the ground clear ? 

Dr. Smith — In answer to the first question : No, I should not 
remove the mulch. That is nature's mulch method, and you don't 
want to disturb it. One of the difficulties in keeping trees on a 
lawn is that they are planted and grow under entirely unnatural 
-conditions. In the Avoods you will have that mulch all the time, 
and it keeps the ground moist. It is a good thing, and I would not 
•disturb it. 

As regards the question of the Avind-break, I would not do any- 
thing more than, I think, simply to cut out the dead wood of con- 
siderable size. The broken twigs that are on the ground under- 
neath there I would not meddle with at all. 

A Member — I noticed a discussion recently in regard to plant- 
ing new trees where others had died. I refer especially to the 
apple tree and the myrtle. I had a case where a myrtle tree had 
died. It was, perhaps, a foot across. I took out the stump and 
put in a new one, and some have claimed that it would not live over 
a year or so. We feel that is so with apple trees. Is it wise to 
plant trees in the place of those, or is there any remedy for that 
•condition by treating the soil in any way ? 

Dr. Smith — That is a question I cannot answer satisfactorily. 
The subject is one under discussion, and the claim is that certain 
T5:inds of plants and trees do create a soil condition that fills it with 
a toxin that is fatal to other trees planted on the same soil, but it 
is not settled, and I know so little about it that I prefer not to give 
any definite answer. -I know only what I have seen in the general 
discussion, and nothing of my own personal knowledge. 

Mr. Fort — Many of us are interested in the growth of the yellow 
locust, and in many sections when we put out the young trees they 
get ten or twenty feet high and are attacked by insects that destroy 
i hem. Is there anything we can do to protect them ? 
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Dr. Smith — Only one thing can be done, and that is on the line 
of the trap method that I spoke about The parents of the borers 
that work in the locust trees are very fond of getting on the golden 
rod in the early fall. You will find them there as soon as they 
hatch out, and the thing recommended is to see that there is plenty 
of golden rod near the locust groves, and collect the insects when 
they resort to it in the fall, and thus prevent them from laying 
their eggs. 
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Report of the State Entomologist. 



BY JOHI^ B. SMITH, SC.D. 



During the season of 1907 especial attention was paid to orchard 
inspections throughout the State, but more attention was paid to 
the northern sections, because there, on the whole,' the fruit 
growers had not been quite so ready to attend to their trees as has 
been done in the southern counties. The more hilly parts of our 
State contain large areas especially suited for apple growing, and 
there are many scattered orchards of old trees and trees in full 
bearing, but there are few young orchards coming on to replace 
those that are dying out. 

That a large number of trees in Sussex, Warren and Hunter- 
don counties are really dying off is unfortunately true, but it is 
iiot true that the San Jose or pernicious scale is responsible for all 
the dead trees. It is quite the practice now to charge this insect 
^th all the ills that an orchard tree is heir to, but in many of the 
orchards visited this year, and in which trees were dying off, the 
scale was only a minor factor. On many dying trees I could not 
discover any scales at all ; on others so slight an infestation that 
it could not possibly be responsible for existing conditions. 

Oompaxatively few of the fruit growers in that section ever 
spray their trees at all with either fungicides or insecticides. 
There are some localities where this is not true, and the new 
peach orchards that are now being put out are in general well 
-cared for, but as regards apples the statement is more generally 
accurate than it should be. In consequeince there is a large per- 
-centage of wormy apples which reduces values and blight, canker 
and other diseases spread absolutely unchecked. 

Efforts were made to reach these growers, to call their attention 
io the condition of their trees and to suggest nxethods of treatment. 
3oth the entomologist and his assistant were engaged in this in- 
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spection and missionary work in the northern sections of the 
State, and in the southern counties inspeotions were also made, 
chiefly in response to requests and to verify results obtained with 
various insecticides. 

The results of the applications made are better reported upon 
in connection with the work of the Experiment Station, but in 
general it may be said that where the fruit growers are really in 
earnest in their efforts to save their trees and to grow clean, fruit 
they are meeting with a satisfactory measure of success. 

The summer of 1907 was not so favorable for the development 
of scale insects as some other seasons have been, and in conse- 
quence some of the growers in somei localities have jumped to the 
conclusion that the day of the insect is over, but that is a serious 
mistake. In some other localities the insects are as bad or worse 
than they have been, and while it is impossible to predict the char- 
acter of the season of 1908, it is not likely that it will be as un- 
favorable as was that of 1907. 

The meetings of the ofiicial inspectors and of the Association 
of Economic Entomologists were held in Chicago during the last 
days of 1907, and these meetings were attended by the entomolo- 
gist. Eepresentatives from the Nurserymen's Association were 
in attendance and the practical work of inspections was freely dis- 
cussed so as to harmonize the relations of the inspectors and 
growers of stock and to facilitate shipments of stock in interstate 
trade. 

Nurseries were kept under closer inspection than ever before, 
and in a general way the trees grown in New Jersey were better 
and cleaner than ever before. It has been demonstrated that al> 
solutely scalenfree trees can be grown in our State, and we have 
nurseries in which the stock is in strictly first-class condition from 
every point of view. 

Most of the nurseries were visited during the growing season 
to determine their condition, and owners were advised whenever 
it seemed necessary. The formal inspections, therefore, were 
rapidly made after Septemibeir 1st and by far the greater number 
of all certificates were issued before the end of the calendar year. 
The number of nurseries has increased somewhat and more oerti- 
cates have been issued than in any previous year. 

Some trouble was caused during the shipping season of 1907-'08 
by stock purchased from other States and reshipped under New 
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Jersey certificates. This has caused a more stringeat supervision 
of such stock, all nurserymen being now required to report to the 
entomologist the receipt of foreign stock that appears in the least 
suspicious. 

Mr. Edgar L. Diokerson has been continued as assistant to the 
State entomologist, and most of the actual nursery inspection work 
has been done by him. 

The following is a list of certificates issued under the series of 
^ 1906, but granted after the presentation of my previous report : 

Newcomb Bros., Port Norris (limited to strawberries). 
Samuel H. Wilson, Lebanon (limited to peach). 
Fleming Bros., Calif on (limited to peach). 
George A. Shultz, Jamesburg (limited to peach). 
C. A. CJonover & Son, Lebanon (limited to peach). 
E. B. Conover, Fairmount (limited to peach). 
Isaac Hildabrant, New German town (limited to peach). 
J. H. Lindsley, White House (limited to peach). 

The certificates granted for 1907, to the date of writing, are 
as follows: 

No. 1. Henry A. Dreer, Inc., Riverton (limited to florist and greenhouse 

stock). 

" 2. J. T. Lovett, Little Silver (limited to pot-grown strawberries). 

'* 3. Bobbink & Atkinsj Rutherford (limited to evergreens and florist 

stock). 

" 4. Peter Henderson & Co., Jersey City (general), 

" 5. Henry A. Dreer, Inc., Riverton (general). 

" 6. J. T. Lovett, Little Silver (general). 

" 7. Charles Momm, Irvington (general). 

" 8. Fred. Menzi, Irvington (general). 

" 9. K. Herman Stoye, Eatontown (general). 

" 10. M. H. Kruschka, Asbury Park (general). 

" 11. W. A. Marida, Inc., South Orange (general). 

" 12. Wm. F. Bassett, Hammonton (general). 

" 13. J. Murray Bassett, Hammonton (general). 

" 14. Henry E. Burr, East Orange (general). 

" 15. J. H. O'Hagan, Little Silver (general). 

" 16. W. H. Forristel, Plainfield (general). 

" 17. Ralston Brothers, AUenhurst (general). 

" 18. A. W. Wadley, Bound Brook (general). 

" 19. Theo. A. Ball, Westfield (general). 

" 20. Elizabeth Nursery Co., Elizabeth (general). 

" 21. Jos. H. Black, Son & Co., Hightstown (general). 

" 22. Charles Black, Hightstown (general). 

** 23. Carlman Ribsam, Trenton (dealer). 

" 24. Wm. Henry Maule, Hightstown (dealer). 

** 25. T. C. Kevitt, Athenia (limited to strawberries). j 
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Bobbink & Atkins, Rutherford (general). 

Red Towers Nurseries, Hackensack (general). 

George H. Peterson, Fair Lawn (general). 

J. F. Randolph, East Rutherford (dealer). 

Ghas. L. Stanley, Plainfield (dealer). 

Edwin Allen & Son, New Brunswick (general). 

Michael N. Borgo, Vineland (small fruits). 

Wm. B. Ellis, Vineland (small fruiU). 

K. E. de Waal Malefyt, Ridge wood (general). 

Hiram T. Jones, Elizabeth (general). 

John Gasazza, Vineland (small fruits). 

T. E. Steele, Palmyra (general). 

Samuel Brant, Madison (limited to peach). 

Willard H. Rogers, Mount Holly (general). 

Ghas. B. Horner & Son, Mount Holly (general). 

J. T. Garrison & Sons, Bridgeton (limited to strawberries). 

S. B. Stevens & Son, Bridgeton (limited to strawberries). 

Ellsworth Pedrick, Bridgeton (limited to strawberries). 

David Baird, Baird (general). 

Julius Roehrs Go., Rutherford (general)* 

J. H. Lindsley, White House (limited to peach). 

John Moore, Little Silver (general). 

Ghas. A. Baird, Baird (dealer). 

Frank Lenz, Irvington (general). 

Gharles Bird, Arlington (general). 

Gharles A. Bennett, Robbinsville (general). 

Wm. M. Simanton, Asbury ^(limited to peach and apricot). 

W. G. Bisele, West End (general). 

James McGolgan, Red Bank (general). 

Jos. J. Ayars, Williamstown (genera,!). 

George A. Steele, Eatontown (general). 

S. T. Hillman, West Gape May (dealer). 

J. G. Williams', Montclair (dealer). 

I. D. Gole, Rutherford (dealer). 

A. S. Wallace, Montclair (dealer).. 

Hartung Bros., Jersey Gity (dealers). 

G. W. Iford, Little Silver (dealer). 

James L. Hall, Farmingdale (dealer). 

North Jersey Nursery Go., Newark (dealer). 

Michael N. Borgo, Vineland (dealer). 

F. & F. Nurseries, Springfield (general). 

Wm. H. Morgan, Westmont (dealer). 

E. B. Gonover, Fairmount (general). 

James H. Vliet, Gladstone (general). 

Wm. Rose, Red Bank (general). 

George A. Shultz, Jamesburg (limited to peach). 

John McGleary, Sewell (general). 

Stanton B. Gole, Bridgeton (general). 

S. H. Paulmier, Madison (general). 

Arthur J. Gollins, Moorestown (dealer). 

John B. Lauhoff, East Rutherford (dealer). 

W. S. PuUen & Go., Hopewell (general). 

J. E. Kuhns, Gliffwood (limited to strawberries and raspberries). 
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R. i). Cole, Bridgeton (general). 

Stumpp & Walter Co., Dumont (general). 

Samuel C. DeCou, Moorestown (general). 

Samuel E. Blair, Nutley (general). 

Alvah L. Reynolds, Madison (general). 

Warren Shinn, Woodstown (general). 

J. E. Heritage, Marl ton (limited to strawberries). 

Wm. W. Lukens, Princeton (dealer). 

Mansfield Eick, Bissell (limited to peach). 

David y. Higgins, Ringoes (limited to peach). 
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Improvement of the Rural Schools. 



BY PEOFESSOB LOUIS BEVIEB, JB. 



Me. Pkesident and Members of the State Boabd of Agri- 
CULTURE, Ladies ant> Gentlemen — ^I had supposed that this 
meeting would be rather in the form of a question and answer in- 
terview between you and me than in the form of an address. At 
the same time, old questions are always new, and no man who is 
studying the school problem but has at least some idea on the 
subject of the afternoon's address. 

The old dassio picture of Whittier is, I am sure, in all your 
minds: 

''Still stands the schoolhouse by the road, 

A ragged beggar sunning. 
About it still the sumachs grow, 

And blackberry vines are running." 

That old picture brings up always to me some of the pleasantest 
reoolleetionB and some of the saddest recollections of my boyhood ; 
some of the pleasantest because we had a royal good time in the 
old country schoolhouse and in' the, playground outside; some of 
the saddest, for we did waste a fearfully large proportion of our 
time. 

At its best, that old onehroom country schoolhouse was not 
such a bad thing — -at its beet It has been my privilege to know 
a few men and women who seem to be able to do the impossible ; 
who seem to be able to take a group of young people from kin- 
dergarten age to college age, dominate them so thoroughly as to 
hold each boy and girl, young man and young woman to his self- 
appointed task — ^mind that woxd — and to turn them out of that 
one^room ungraded country school independent and indefatigable 
workers. The great law of compensation does operate whethea' we 
will or whether we will not, and if you have an artist in human 
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life for a teacker it is possible to get self -directed activities that 
shall be often more fruitful than wisely-directed activity from 
the outside. 

But at its worst what a place it was! The desks were being 
carved, notes were being written^, slates were bedng passed, mis- 
chief was being perpetrated, flirting was going on, innocent and 
un-innocen.t amusements flourished and work was at a discount. 

I have in my own remembrance the conviction that a good deal 
of the time, so far as I can now see, save for the physical growth, 
save for wholesome pleasure, save for baseball in the summer and 
skating in the winter, was pretty much wasted in that one-room 
ungraded country school. 

At its best it is described by Ian MaoiLaren, in hia most famous 
book, his Olaseic, and is great, but such schools were the except- 
tions and their age has passed. 

In the State of New Jersey we are endeavoring to form, to 
cause to grow, by the co-operation 'of the State department, the 
State Board of Education and the local boards of education, we 
•are trying to produce a State system of education that shall be 
really worthy of the name and shall provide wisely for all the 
children of school years from the age of five or six to the ages of 
eighteen or twenty. 

It has come to be the interpretation of the constitution of the 
State of New Jersey, and of the laws enacted by the Legislature, 
that it is the legal right — not the privilege at all — ^the legal right 
of all pupils in the schools of our State to pursue a well-graded 
course of instruction, suitable to their ages, until they finish the 
so-called twelve years of the public school system. 

To that end, wherever a pupil reaches the highest grade in any 
local school, he may claim, not as a privilege, but as a right, trans- 
ference from the governing board of that school to a school that is 
accessible, maintaining a higher grade of work, until he shall have 
gone on without loss of time through the twelve years. When this 
comes to be really consummated as a fact in the State of New 
Jersey we shall have done a fine thing for public education. It is 
coming to be the fact far faster now — ^progress is making toward 
that goal far faster now — ^than at any previous time in the history 
of public education in the State. 

It was only two years ago that the enactment passed the Legis- 
lature of the State providing that when a board of education sends 
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a pupil from their own district to a neighboring district, to a high 
school or to a school of lower grade, the State will step in and meet 
a large portion of the expense from the public tTeasury. In the 
case of high school pupils, the grant is $25 from the State. In the 
case of a lower grade, $5. It tlien rests with the local board of 
education receiving these pupils to make an appropriate and proper 
charge. In many cases the tuition charge is $25, and the matter is 
balanced in that way. The sending board pays $25 to the receiv- 
ing board and receives the same amount for each pupil from the 
treasury of the State. In cases where the local cost of the second- 
ary education is higher, the local board properly sets a somewhat 
higher tuition fee, and a small portion of the tuition fee rests upon 
the sending board, to be added to the amount that they receive 
from the State, and they are still able, at a low cost, to furnish 
^'adequate' school facilities" for all the pupils under their care. 

Two years ago this law went into operation. Last year there 
were 1,711 pupils transferred in the high school grades alone, a 
thing absolutely unique in the history of the State of New Jerse^^ 
There is nothing like it in all the past history. This year that 
number is to be, I venture to say, doubled. A small high school in 
a neighboring community had last year thirty-one pupils. This 
year it has sixty-four, twenty of them pupils from outside districts, 
where they had finished the course of instruction provided, and 
coming on to a higher grade, their expenses are wholly met by their 
own boards of education, and not at all by their parents, save only 
as their parents are taxpayers with all the rest of the community. 

Now, to make my remarks as brief as I can, I want to specify 
three or four benefits which the State has given to all schools, with 
particular application to the condition of the country schools, and 
then to point out four fields in which large improvements might 
easily be made and toward which improvements our efforts are now 
being directed. 

As to the State aid under recent legislation, you are aware that 
for every teacher in the public schools of the State an appropria- 
tion of $200 is made from the school moneys of the State. Now, 
you will see that this specific appropriation bears with particular 
helpfulness upon country conditions, upon rural conditions, upon 
conditions in small towns as against the large cities. The point, of 
course, is that the average salary paid, and the average salary 
which is demanded in a small town or in the country, is consider- 
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ably smaller than that which is paid and demanded in the city, 
partly owing to the difference in the cost of living, and partly to 
other conditions which we cannot now discuss, but the point I want 
to make is a very simple one. Two hundred dollars is a far larger 
percentage of the amount of cost to which the local board is put in 
employing the teacher, a far larger percentage in a small town and 
in a rural community of the State, than it is in the city, and to that 
extent it is a particular form of benefit which is peculiarly helpful 
to the rural communities. 

The second point, which I refer to as vastly more important, is 
the provision for the a,ppointment of a supervising principal The 
law provides, as you know, for the appointment by a rural board, 
or by any board in the State, of a supervising pfrincipal. In the 
cities this simply means a city superintendent of schools. In the 
old-fashioned country school districts there was practically no 
supervision. Some member of the board of education, or one of 
the school trustees, as they may have been called, came around 
once in a while looking to see whether the stove was working 
right ; he also looked at the water pail to see if it needed cleaning, 
and that was the kind of supervision that the rural school enjoyed, 
or did not enjoy. 

This provision enables a local board alone or in co-operation 
with others to employ a supervising principal who shall give his 
whole time to the supervision of those rural schools. In other 
words, it is the prerogative of the country boards of education to 
secure if they will just as expert school supervision as exists in 
the city. Of course, it is a self-evident fact, and needs no reitera- 
tion that the right to education ia not a different one in the city 
from the right in the country; that the right of the country boy 
or girl is just as undeniable as that of the city boy or girl. The 
education may properly be of a somewhat different kind, but the 
right to a well-ordered system of education is certainly just as 
clear. 

For each supervising principal the State mjakes an appropria- 
tion of $600 — ^you will observe that specially. In the country an 
effective supervising principial may be obtained and is obtained 
at a salary running from $1,000, let us say, to $1,500, and the 
$600 of the State is, perhaps, 50 per cent of the amoomt of the 
salary that such an officer receive®, and only one-half of the cost 
of such supervision must be met by local taxation. On the other 
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hand, in cities no such conditionj is poseible, and the percentage 
which the State allowance amounts to is considerably less. 

The third point in tliis connection is the allowance for days^ 
attendance. You are all aware that the importanee of this matter 
of allowance for days^ attendance has beeni greatly increased by 
the recent decision of the Court of Eirrors and Appeals. If the 
law of railroad taxation at the average rate for the State proves 
to be constitutional, and it has been so declared by the Supreme 
Court of the State and by the Cburt of Errors and Appeals, and, 
therefore, so far as the judicature of our own State is concerned 
the matter is settled. If, I say, it shall be allowed to rest without 
further aippeal to the United States Courts, or, if on appeal, it 
shall be declared constitutional, as we all believe it will, the days^ 
attendance allowance f romi the Sta.te will at once raise all over the 
State, country and city alike^ to an average of from $5 to $10 a 
pupil in all the courses, and this money can only be expended, 
you understand, for the running expenses of the schx>ol and not for 
buildings or improvements of that kind. This will enable the 
rural conomunities at once, if they please, to employ and pay a 
higher grade of teacher and supervising principal than' ever before. 

And once more, there is a provision that the State refund 75 
per cent, of the transportation charges where a board undertakes 
to transport its pupils to a neighboring district, in oases where the 
particular grade of instruction desired is not given in the local 
schools. 

I have pointed out four particulars in which it seems to me the 
rural schools are especially fostered by the State. I pass on to note 
some points which should be carefully studied for their improve- 
ment. Some things can easily be done, some things are more diffi- 
cult. In the first place, there must be better grading. The time 
for the one-room ungraded school, where children shall all sit to- 
gether from the early kindergarten age to the college age, boys and 
girls studying diiFerent things at different hours for different times 
under one teacher — that must pass away. It is impossible of suc- 
cessful administration except by the unique man or unique woman 
who has a God-given gift, and this teacher we cannot hire. He 
simply appears. It is significant that now and then, very rarely, 
a measure of success is made under those conditions. 

To be as specific as possible, I would say that we ought to aim at 
once to place the children between the ages of six and ten — that is 
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to say, the children of the primary department, the first four grades 
— ^under a single teacher. That is to say, one teacher should not 
be expected really to teach more than the first four grades in a 
single room. When that step is accomplished — it is already in 
some counties pretty well approached — a vast improvement will 
have been made in the country schools in the effectiveness of tho 
teacher and in the quality of work that the country pupils can 
attain as compared with the cdty pupils. 

Further, it is impossible at the present time, perhaps undesira- 
ble, to abolish the neighborhood school, but that neighborhood 
school in a sparsely-settled region should provide for only the 
smaller children, and the children of the grammar grades should 
ordinarily be transported. In our State it is generally easy to 
furnish transportation by co-operation of the rural board of educa- 
tion with the board of a neighboring village or town where provi- 
sion is made for a well-equipped school of grammar grade. And I 
should say that still another point should be observed of the chil- 
dren between ten and fourteen. We ought never to expect one 
teacher to have charge of more than two grades. In other words^ 
we should provide two teachers for those four grades, and this- 
necessity does not depend so much upon the number of pupils as it 
does upon the kind of work, suited to the age of the children, done 
in these grades. 

The high school proposition is already in the way of adjustment, 
as I have indicated. ^Vhen the pupils reach the high school age 
they easily use the railroad or trolley, and can usually find their 
way to some centre of high school instruction all over this State. 
It is a fact that in more than one county of our State every single 
local board of education — I wish you would note this — ^has, by 
afiirmative action, not negative action, provided for this full 
twelve-year course for each pupil under their care. The higher 
grades are therefore giving comparatively little difficulty. 

Passing to the next point, a good deal still remains to be done. 
We must have better teachers in the country schools, and not to 
mince matters or to make it a matter of mystery, we must pay 
higher salaries to get them. I say it is a shame — gentlemen, I say 
it without any hesitation — it is a shame for you people in the coun- 
try districts to be content with, the sort of teachers you sometimes- 
have, ill-prepared, without careful training, picked up where you 
can, and laired at a low cost. 
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Let me emphasize o^;ie point. In general the proportion of 
money contributed toward the support of the school by the local 
community from local taxation varies in this State between very 
wide points. In the cities it runs up to as high as 70 per cent, by 
local taxation as against 30 per cent, received from the State. In 
the country districts it runs as low as 20 per cent., or even 10 per 
cent., by local taxation to 80, 85 or 90 per cent, from the State. 

You cannot have the kind of schools you ought to have unless the 
proportion runs differently from that You will be aided, we shall 
all be aided, by the added amount of money that is to come to the 
schools from the railroad tax, but you in the country must be will- 
ing to provide better salaries in order to induce well-prepared 
teachers to take the country schools. You ought to have just as 
good teachers in the country as in Newark, or Jersey City, or 
Plainfield, or the Oranges, and you cannot expect a woman to take 
a salary of $300 or $400 when she can get one of $800, $900 or 
$1,000. She won't do it, and she ought not to be asked to do it. 

The third crying need is better supervision. I am going to 
speak quite plainly. I have met a good many men who thougjit 
they were capable of supervising schools. I have met farmers and 
mechanics who thought that they could go into schools and could 
tell the teacher how to teach. 

Now, I certainly do not assume to be able to go to your farms 
or to your shops and tell you how to farm or how to do your work 
in your shop. The secret of getting good scthools is in employing 
the man who knows and giving him, within certain limits, a free 
hand, following his work with a keen interest and inquiry and the 
freest criticism: ; if he does not get his work in good shape employ 
somebody else who can. But, above all, have a supervising prior 
cipal. This principle in this State has only just begun to work 
its perfect work. In some counties where the county superin- 
tendent has been practical and aggressive, almost all the schools are 
supervised by men professionally trained in educational work, but 
there axe miany, I could mention them by the dozen, many districts 
titat have not yet taken pains to provide a supervising principal, 
and all the supervision their schools receive iS the occasional visit 
of one of the members of the board of education — ^that is all. 
Some of themi do not get even- that. 

If you expect good work under those conditions you are the 
most optimistic and deluded seti of people on the face of this earth. 

14 
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If any factory should be run without supervisioa it would be run 
into the ground. If any school system is expected to run without 
supervision those who expect it are tempting Providence. Of 
course, if youi have an angel of light as a teacher, she will do her 
very best, or he will do his very best without supervision, but 
unless he or she is an angel of light the result will be a. failure. 
You have in the past employed teachers, graduated from your own 
grammar schools, who have crammed up for the county examina- 
tions, and without even a high school course, with simply a gram- 
mar school preparation for the county examination^ have been 
given charge of your ooxm^try schools,- and then you say the State 
ought to help the country school. EVen God helps only those who 
help themselves. 

I do not mean this as applying everywhere. I know by per- 
sonal experience of some rural schools where they are. doing 
magnificent work; we are improving rapdly, and it is only a 
matter of education, a matter of mutual understanding on the 
part of parents and boards of education, when intelligent super- 
vision, which is vital, will become universal. Of course, gentle- 
men, you will have to get the right kind of men and you will have 
to pay them. 

I am afraid my friend here, the president of this board, will say 
I have omitted the most important thing, and have dwelt on the 
non-essential things. Perhaps that may be true, but I am not 
wise enough really to give you a message on some of the vital 
things. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the problem of education is an ever- 
lasting one, and the kernel of the whole thing, the real vital ques- 
tion at the bottom of it all, is a deeper and wider one than admin- 
istration, important though administration may be; what are we 
to teach the children and how are we to teach them ? How shall 
we get the best kind of activity at each age that shall develop 
power to deal with the practical problems of life, capacity to fill 
positions as they offer, in later years, of honor and usefulness? 
We do not know; it is a continuing experiment. We think we 
know some things better than we did, and there is a great trend, 
not involving the cutting off of the older courses, toward the de- 
velopment sid^ by side with them of a new line of things. 

And that brings me to my last point. . We must improve the 
quality of the teacher, and progressively modify the curriculum 
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that guides our teaching. Is it not quite manifest that the rural 
scihobls should put the pupils into proper harmony with their sur- 
roundings? Is it not dear that they should awaken the deepest 
and intensest interest in the life of plants and animals, in the 
industries that go on about thei child on the farm and in the oom^ 
munity where he lives? We have largely failed to do that — 
largely, not altogether. So we must adopt better methods of bring- 
ing nature study, now firmly intrenched in all the schools, into 
a practical form that shall really take hold of the intellectual life 
of the children in the rural sdiools and bring them into closer 
sympathy and touch with the activities of country life. 

How to make nature study in the earlier grades contributory, 
and wisely contributor)^', to that intelligent interest on the part of 
the children is a difficult problem. Towards the solution of it 
much has been done, but much still remains to be done. In the 
high school it is much easier. After the children have reached 
the age of fourteen, sufficient maturity has been reached so that 
the sciences that relate to agricultural industry can be so taught 
that they will receive them. To that end we are draughting in 
the State of New Jersey an outline of a course for rural high 
schools, which shall, on the side of science, make it practical, 
and which deals with the practical relations of science to the in- 
dustry with life. 

Get better teachers; get supervising principals by all means; 
co-operate by transference of the larger pupils; make your cur- 
riculum as- good as the best professional teaching and the best 
professional knowledge can make it for the time, and the haze 
will clear, we shall be making real progress, and the end is yet 
unseen. (Applause.) 

President Voorhees — You have heard this very interesting 
address of Professor Bevier, and he is willing to remain and 
answer any questions that might be asked on any of the points. 
The matter is open to discussion. 

Mr. Fort — I want to ask the professor a question: Will he 
agree to furnish a supply of teachers that are qualified? He 
says, all you have to do is to pay the price. In s,ecuring a teacher 
it is just like securing good help. You take this farm help at 
$15 per month, and they are dear at that, and you give them 
$30, and they say they will give you good service. The good 
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teachers are not to be had. I have been in that work, and I know 
it is a most dijficult matter to get good teachers — sure thing. 
There is a great deal of talk about this higher education, and 
there is not as much in it as I wish there was. I heard of a 
class of young girls that one-half failed to work out an example 
in long division with two or more figures in the divisor. The 
young people in the high schools know all about fractions, and 
I examined some who don't know what a fraction is. Now, how 
are we to know whether these scholars are fit to enter the high 
school — ^how is our local board to know anything about it? 

A Member — Get a supervising principal. 

Mr. Fort — 'Yes, that is all right. Here is a young man that 
goes to the high school and can't do long division. I *am par- 
ticularly interested in schools, and I like to see good schools, and 
that is the most difficult thing that we have to get — ^good schools, 
and get children to take interest in their studies and the parents 
to take interest in the schools. We have difiieulty with the chil- 
dren in our district who will not submit to discipline. Unless 
the parents will join with the teachers in trying to get them 
to submit to discipline £^nd have good order, we can't get along. 
When they do that we will hope for some advancement, but we. 
have abolished corporal punishment, and the children know it, 
and they are up to the times. 

Dr. Voorhees — Professor, can you answer all those questions? 

Professor Bevier — I do not know what the question is. 
• Mr. Fort — I want you to tell me where we can get those 
teachers. (Laughter. ) 

Professor Bevier — If I had a ready answer to all the just 
criticisms that can be made against the work of this or that 
school, or this or that teacher, I certainly should be glad to give 
it. The problem which is just raised is certainly one of the 
most difficult. The supply of teachers is small, but you certainly 
can have a wider choice if the salary is made larger. It is not 
that you will thereby be guaranteed a perfect teacher; you will 
not. You are fallible; my friend there is fallible; so am I, 
and in the choice of a teacher the personal equation counts for 
much. In the first place, in choosing a teacher let your super- 
vising principal do most of the choosing. I am speaking frankly, 
and I know whereof I speak. I will tell you a little anecdote^ 
may I, Mr. President ? 
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Dr. Voorhees— Certainly. 

Professor Bovier — I do not want to take too much time. 

Dr. Voorhees — Take all night 

Professor Bevier — ^I visited a high school in the round of my 
official duties last year, and as the result of inspection found that 
the authorities were endeavoring to comply with the reasonable 
requirements of the State board of education. The school was 
shorthanded, however, and it was necessary to hire an additional 
teacher. They had a superintendent of schools, but the board hired 
a teacher without consulting him, and they got a man of such a 
stripe that the school, without exaggeration, is now in what I might 
call a dreadful condition. I am not saying a word about the rela- 
tive ability of a mechanic, a lawyer, a physician, a carpenter, a 
farmer, and a teacher. Socrates, many thousand years ago, taught 
us to know that sometimes the best wisdom is found in a place 
where we do not expect it, but I want the judgment of a farmer on 
agricultural things, I want the judgment of a mechanic on me- 
chanical things, I want the judgment of a lawyer on legal ques- 
tions, and I want my supervising principal to judge of a teacher. 
That does not prevent at all your using co-operative and helpful 
judgment, but the selection of a teacher, who is to experiment on 
the minds and hearts and souls of your children, ought to be put 
in as expert hands as possible. It is a difficult thing to get a good 
teacher, and always will be. The higher you set the standard, the 
more difficult it becomes. But there are many good teacher^ in the 
State of New Jersey, and the country schools ought to have their 
share of them, and you ought to get them, or your share of them at 
least. You cannot get them all. The cities want some, (Ap- 
plause). 

Mr. Rider — ^I am heartily in favor of paying higher salaries, 
and I want to give the reason. Farmers know very well they have 
to study the principles of supply and demand, and if we under- 
stood them a little more it would be better for all concerned. If 
the market, for instance, for wheat should advance to $2 a bushel, 
how long would it be before we had plenty of wheat? Every 
farmer in New Jersey would grow wheat because he was going to 
get $2 a bushel. 

Now, if the young people who are being educated learn that 
teachers will receive good pay, we will have more of our young 
men and women to study teaching, and we will have a better sup- 
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ply to select from. I have had a good deal of experience in teach- 
ing school. I was in the business not because of the salary, but 
because I loved the work, and I remember very well the experience 
I had in the first school I taught. My memory went back to it 
when I heard the professor tell of children of all ages, from the A, 
B, C to algebra, and with fifty or sixty pupils all in the little room 
about sixteen feet square. And not only that, but the variety of 
text-books for children differed in the same way. We had a half 
dozen different text-books, and it required generalship to bring the 
subject out. On the whole, we accomplished some good results. 
This is a personal matter, but I want to show that the teachea' 
should be interested in his work. I don't think I ever thought of 
the amount of money I was getting. I thought only of the interest 
of the pupils, and my interest didn't last from nine o'clock until 
four. It began when I woke up in the morning until I went to 
sleep at night, and sometimes I dreamed about it at night So, I 
say, give your teachers better wages and cut off those that have no 
interest in their work. Take those that are. enthusiastic and love 
teaching and let those drop that are not teachers. (Applause.) 

Mr. McCracken — I want to ask the professor for a little clearer 
understanding regarding the supervising principal. What relation 
does he sustain to our county superintendent, and also, how many 
are we expected to have in a county ? My understanding was it 
was to be a co-operation of the township boards. How many town- 
ships are to employ the supervising principal ? 

Prof ^sor Bevier — ^I am very glad that question is raised. There 
are really two — ^the first is, what is the relation of the local super- 
vising principal to the county superintendent? The relation is 
very similar to that which the city superintendeait of eduoatiom 
bears, for example, to the State superintendent of education!. 
The two* officers are employed by different bodies, the county super- 
intendent by the State board of education, the local supervising 
principal by the local board of education. He has, therefore, no 
direct official relation to the county superintendent, but inasmuch 
as the county superintendent hasi the entire distribution of the 
public money and has a direct relation to all local school boards^ 
it make® it a workable schema The local supervising principals 
are, therefore, in constant and intimate touch with him and report 
to the county superintendent as to the administration of the schools 
under their charge. 
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Please notice that inspeotioai is one thing and supervision of 
sdboola isi quite a different thing. It is hard to get this distinction 
clearly in the minds even of some professional men. An inspec- 
tion of a school means a visit now and then to see how things are 
and to make suggestions. The county superintendent inspects 
every school in the county, but he cannot supervise it. Super- 
vision mieans a frequent weekly, sometimes a daily, visit to a 
school. It means taking a school completely in charge for a cer- 
tain time, maybe for a day, initiating the young teacher, suggest- 
ing ways of improvement, above all encouraging him or her, and 
pointing out not so much her failures as her successes. It means 
the wise guidance of the development of the school in its relatioca 
to the community. You ought to have as supervisor a high- 
minded, broad-gauged man, and you ougjit not to attempt any- 
thing in the way of a straddle, half supervisor and half something 
else. He ought to be a prof essional school man. 

The second question is, how many districts should cooperate? 
This really answers itself, and my friend who asked the question 
would answer it just as well as I can. It all depends ; if the board 
of education has under its own control ten or more smiall schools 
distributed over quite a district of country, as is often- the case, 
. they ought to have one for themselvefli alona If, on the other hand, 
they have much fewer, two boards may co-operate, or even, three, 
commonly not more than that, because commonly there would be 
quite enough for a supervising principal to do. To answer the 
question definitely would mean plotting the map of New Jersey 
by school districts, and putting a red dot for each schoolhouse, and 
differentiating them all as one-room, two-room, &c. That is about 
as definite an answer as I can give to a very interesting question. 
The local boards have the responsibility wisely to decide how far 
cooperation is necessary and how far it is well to go alone. 

Mr. Pikaart — ^I would like to ask the professor a question: I 
noticed that in the early part of his address he used the term 
"system." I would like to ask him if there is such a thing as a 
system of education in this State, or, to be more definite, a uni- 
form sy stemj ? 

Professor Bevier — "No, sir, nor in any State or in any country 
in the world in the strict sense. It comes pretty near to it in 
France, where the close articulation with a central authority has 
produced a great degree of uniformity. We are building our 
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schools on a different plan in this country. In the first place, we 
are building State systems and not a National system. In the 
second place, we are leaving a large amount of local discretion 
in the hands of the local boards. We believe that is wise; we 
believe too great* a uniformity stifles progress. We may not be 
doing the best possible, we may yet learn something of the older 
nations ; some of the results obtained in France seem to warrant 
imitation — seem to guarantee the wisdom of their organization. 
To answer your question specifically, we have only an approxi- 
mation to a system, and we are aiming to make that as closely 
articulated as will make the whole efficient without hampering 
individual efforts. To make my meaning quite clear, we want 
to be sufficiently uniform, so that pupils moving from one part 
of the State to another, or from one State to another, may not 
find themselves out of harmony with their new environment; 
may not have their education dislocated, so to speak, and may 
be able to go on without loss or delay. 

Mr. Pikaart — The reason I ask that question is this: From 
an investigation that I have made I find that the several dis- 
tricts throughout the State have the power to adopt their own 
system or course of study. Now, if a child should finish work, 
Tye will say in the fourth grade, how will the principal or super- 
intendent of another district know, without giving that child a 
thorough examination, how far and what course of studies the 
child has pursued ? 

My idea is, that the State board of education outline and 
present to the several districts of this State a system or course 
of study that could be adopted, and must be, by the local boards 
of education. They have no option in the matter, they must take 
this up, and this child in the first grade, we will say, in Newark, 
or in some rural community, is taking up the same course of 
study, the same text-books as in some other district, and, after 
having finished the work in a certain course, moved from one 
district to another, and upon a certificate granted by the prin- 
cipal of that school the child can enter upon its studies without 
an examination, or without either going back or being further ad- 
vanced than it really should be. That is the point I am aiming 
at — ^to have a uniform system throughout the State. I believe by 
doing so we will accomplish more, will probably get more efficient 
teachers and will raise the standard of the qualifications of the 
teachers. 
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Professor Bevier — This is an exceedingly important thought. 
Of course, like all important questions, it has two sides. This 
is not the place to debate it, nor would I be prepared to debate 
it at the present time. You see there are two principles in- 
volved — ^the principle of uniformity, the imposition of a course 
of study from a central authority, and free local development 
to meet local needs or local desires. 

As I said in a previous reply, they have attempted in France 
to solve the problem by centralization. We have not in this 
country. In some of the Western States the progress toward uni- 
fication has gone further than it has here. In order to show how 
exceedingly alive the topic raised is, let me remind you of what, 
perhaps, is not familiar to you all, viz., that the State board of 
education is, through its agents, preparing an outline course of 
study for the ninth, tenth, eleventh and twelfth years. It is not, 
however, a course of study to be prescribed or imposed, but a 
course of study to be set up as typical, as desirable, as fitted for 
use where the local authorities adopt it. In other words, the 
State board is to suggest, but not to prescribe, and we believe this 
principle is working well, for the progress toward uniformity 
during the last ten years has been so great that for the most part 
the practical difficulties that the speaker suggests are really largely 
met, and pupils do go, as a matter of fact, from a school in one 
part of the State to another part of the State and are put into 
the corresponding grade there. In general, pupils who remove 
from one district to another are put into the corresponding grade 
and given a trial there, to see whether they are prepared to go on. 
Usually they maintain themselves. Further than that, system- 
izing or unification has not yet progressed. It is for the future 
to say how far unification ought to go. 
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BY KENYON L. BTJTTERFIELD, PBBSIDENT OF MASSACHUSETTS AGEI- 
CULTUEAI. COLLEGE, AMHEEST, MASS. 



The President — ^We have another paper, and unless there is 
some very important question on this topic, we will proceed to the 
next order of business, which is an address on "A Campaign for 
Rural Progress," by Kenyon L. Butterfield, president of Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural OoUege, Amherst, Massachusetts, He has 
made this a life study, almost, and is prepared to give us^a good 
report concerning it. 

Mr. Butterfield — I think it is a misfortune, ladies and gentle- 
men, that you are compelled to leave this very practical topic and 
take up one that may get you into the air. If I had my way, I 
would resign my place on the programme this morning very gladly 
and let this discussion go on, because I know you are interested in 
it, and it will do you good. 

Yet I think that in a meeting of this sort, the value of which is 
so practical, it is well enough for us once in a while to get away a 
little from the things which have to do with the immediate business 
of the farm, and to look at some of the larger aspects of the ques- 
tion. This morning I want deliberately to take you away from 
the technical questions to consider matters that have to do witii 
rural life — ^the significance of our rural problems. 

It seems to me this topic is timely. I have been in the east five 
years, and I have been amazed at times to see the renewed interest 
in agriculture, the new interest in farm problems, and the 
rapid awakening with respect to the things of the country, whether 
practical, sesthetio or social. Now, while there is this increased 
interest, at the same time there is need of a campaign — and I use 
the word in its military sense — a need of getting together, not 
merely — ^although that is important — ^not merely for the sake of 
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discussing practical questions, but for the sake of looking at the 
problem in a large way and of doing something to solve it 

I don't know very much about the situation that the farmers in 
New Jersey have been in. My observation of eastern conditions 
has been in the New England States, but I take it that the eastern 
farmers generally may be classed together as having had to meet 
during the past thirty or forty years some rather serious difficul- 
ties. In some parts of the east they have had a rocky soil, in other 
parts a depleted soil. They have had to meet the competition of 
the west, that great agricultural empire which has been opened up 
during the past half century, and which has sent a great stream of 
agricultural produce to the eastern market, oftentimes driving 
out the old-type farmer, and while our New England people don't 
like to talk about abandoned farms, there have been abandoned 
farms, and there are to-day, and the competitor on the farms in the 
west has had something to do with this. 

Then', of course, there has been the call of the city, which I 
suppose you here in New Jersey have felt peculiarly, lying as you 
do between two great cities. Great opportxmities have opened to 
the boys of the farm, so many of whom go to the city and make a 
splendid success. Much of the leadership of the city to-day, aa in 
the days gone by, is in the hands of the men who werei the boya 
from the farm. This call to the city with its opportunity for 
leadership has taken away from our farms many a mm\, who ought 
really to have stayed thera It haa taken some who perhaps were 
not doing well, but it has taken away too many of our strong men 
and women. Then the scarcity of farm] labor oonstantiy pressing 
upon' the small farmer has been another difficulty. Sometimes 
there has been a lack of enterprise and discouragement on the part 
of the farmer and lack of faith, and refusal to take up with the 
new things which have been proved to be true and helpful by the 
experiment stations. Oftentimes there has been a sort of blind- 
ness to the desirability and usefulness of these new things, a being 
wedded to the old just because it is old. 

The farm has suffered because of the dominance of the urban 
ideal. I mean' by that that the social life of the city, the visions 
of the city, the attractiveness of the city, these opportunities for 
industrial success in the city, have given a great many people in 
the city, and even people on the farm, an idea that in some way 
the farmer was inferior and farm life inferior in opportunity and 
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joy. And this urban ideal, this tremeadous grawtJi of the dty 
sentiment, has, in my judgmient, been a factor of discouragement 
to our eastern farmers. Agriculture has been a sort of a despised 
sister. 

With) all due respect to our city cousins, I think they have 
sometimes taken the attitude that agriculture was a low-grade in- 
dustry. They recognized, of course, that they must have food, but 
they would get it anyway, and they have thought of the men who 
produced it as a sort of under-class — a different type. They 
liave pictured the typical countryman of the comic papers. Even 
the countryman' himself has half believed those things, and too 
•often, instead of standing up and doing those things, which will 
place himj shoulder to shoulder with his brother in the city, he has 
accepted this judgment of the city man. 

These are some of the dij0G[oultie8 which the eastern farmer has 
had to meet, many of them along the business, practical side; 
many of themj intangible, yet tremendously powerful with respect 
ix) the development or non-development of our rural communities. 

So much for the discouraging side. Now, there is a hopeful 
side. In the first place, there is the intrinsic importance of our 
agriculture. It is interesting to me to see in the New England 
papers, because I read those more than any others, such constant 
reference tot the importance of agriculture as an industry. In the 
-coimtry at large and in New England there is a recognition of 
the old saying that the politicians have been telling us all these 
years that agriculture is the fundamental industry. Manufac- 
turing, financiering and railroad men know it just as well as we 
do, and are now coming to acknowledge it as they have never done 
before. 

Agriculture is still the largest single industry in this country 
in spite of our growth in manufacture, in spite of our great bank- 
ing and corporation interests. 

The census of 1900 made this significant statement: Eighty 
per cent, of the raw material for manufacture comes directly from 
the farm, and the reason why the United States has developed so 
splendidly in manufactures during the last few decades is because 
of the accompanying agricultural resources of the United States. 
They have furnished this raw material on the one hand, and have 
also allowed the artisan, the man in the shop, to maintain a high 
standard of living at a relatively low cost 
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How much do our transportation lines depend directly or indi- 
rectly upon the freight which the farms furnish ? 

Only a few weeks ago, at the height of the financial panic in 
Wall street, the "Springfield Eepublican'' called attention to the 
fact that the farm products that were going out of our country at 
ihat time promised by a return current of gold, which would set 
in as a result of that export trade, very materially to relieve the 
situation. And you have probably seen comments yourselves 
about the impossibility, almost, of a serious crisis or general panic 
so long as the farms of our country were as prosperous as they 
have been during the past fetw years. (Applause.) 

'Men are coming to see that all our great industries, interlocked 
as they are, are just as dependent upoooi agriculture as they are 
upon anything else, and that we cannot ignore the work and the 
results of the labor of the American farmer. 

When I went into New England I first went to Ehode Island 
and then to Massachusetts, and thus got into the heart of the 
industrial district, and I found that this idea concerning the 
farmer that I have been talking about was prevailing as if the 
farmer didn't amount to anything. I remember one lawyer, whom 
I overheard say, "Why the trouble with the farm is, that there is 
no career in farming for the bright boy." I thought I would look 
up some census figures in regard to farms in New England. New 
England is a little larger than Michigan-. Michigan; is a State of 
about the average agricultural rank. I found, taking item' by 
item, amoim^t of land cultivated, value of farm products, value of 
the farmi land, that in every respect New England compares 
favorably with Michigan, and with respect to the gross value of 
products per acre of improved land, which is about the best 
criterion we can get. New, England is far ahead — ^far ahead even 
of Iowa- Moreover, I found that the textile industry was the 
greatest industry in New England — ^indeed I suppose there is no 
place in the United States where that industry is so highly de- 
veloped — yet the farm values ini New England in 1900 exceeded 
the capital invested in the textile industry. 

The State of Massachusetts is proud of its cotton manufacture 
— ^the manufacture of cotton goods. It is its largest single in- 
dustry. Yet, even in rocky Massachusetts, the value of farm prop- 
erty exceeded in 1900 the value of the property invested in cotton 
manufacture. And the city of Boston ranks eighth in the United 
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States as a manufacturing city, with 7,000 establishments in 1900. 
But the amount of capital invested in manufactures in Boston, in 
these 7,000 plants, was slightly less than the farm property of 
Massachusetts, Are not these figures significant in rocky New 
England, the very heart of manufacturing enterprise ? Even there 
agriculture is an important factor in industrial development. I 
looked up some figures last evening with respect to farm values in 
New Jersey. These are not new. I expect Mr. Dye could have 
given me better ones. In 1900 they reported $190,000,000 of 
farm values, and I find $44,000,000 in farm products in the year 
1899. 

Mr. Dye— We have $80,000,000, with the live stock, now, 
$56,000,000 in farm crops and $24,000,000 in live stock. 

Mr. Butterfield — That is marvelous. I am sorry I didn't get 
the figures. I suppose you have got unlimited millions of capital 
in New Jersey invested in large manufacturing enterprises, but 
anything that has to do with nearly half a million of people, 
anything that has to do with 70,000 or more workers — even though 
the census shows a decrease in the number of rural people from 
1890 to 1900 — I say any question that concerns those workers is 
significant. It does not make any difference how big your other 
industries are. The people of the cities ought to recognize that as 
well as the farmers themselves. 

Another hopeful thing is the splendid market which is being 
offered to the eastern farmer. There is none better in the country. 

Another is the rapidly increasing number of instances of 
good farming. Intensified farming finds its best expression 
here in the east, unless possibly in the newly-irrigated portions of 
the west. Intensified farming is being followed more and more 
every day all over the east. The very fact that the farmers are 
gradually and even rapidly adapting themselves to the new agri- 
culture, and that these splendid markets are getting away from the 
competition of the west, it seems to me is most hopeful. There are 
many people who go to the country for the summer just for pleas- 
ure, but my observation is that there is an increasing number of 
young men, brought up in the city, who are deliberately seeking a. 
career in the country because they love its freedom and the inde- 
pendent life they find there. This to me is a hopeful aspect. Then 
I think there is a growing appreciation, upon the part of our public 
men, of our publicists, and of the public generally, of the signifi- 
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cance of the oountry. To my mind, these are all hopeful things. 
There is a discouraging side, but there is also a bright side. 

I want to take the rest of the time allotted me to discuss more 
definitely a campaign for rural progress. What are we going to 
aim at? 

In the first place, we must try to bring about, if we can, a more 
profitable business for the individual farmer. This is funda- 
mental. We cannot have a successful industry unless the men 
who are in it individually are prosperous. We cannot develop 
other phases of our rural life unless, first of all, we have a pros- 
perous rural conmiunity in a business sense. Yet that is not all. 

I was very much disappointed about a year ago to read in a 
strong farm paper in the west an editorial which stated that the 
farmers of the west are too busy, and are going to be too busy for 
the next quarter of a century, to give any idea to culture. I don't 
know just what was meant by "culture," but I suppose the finer 
things of life. I say it was disappointing, because it is unfortu- 
nate that a man or a community or a people should get into their 
heads the idea that, given business success, everything else that is 
worth having follows as a matter of course. It is not true. Busi- 
ness success, prosperous industries are absolutely necessary and 
fundamental to- the development of higher things of life, but it 
does not follow that these higher things come on of themselves 
without effort just because you have got the business success. 

So, I say, that while we want every individual farmer to be 
prosperous, and we cannot get the larger prosperity without it, that 
is not enough. If we are going to solve the rural question we must 
have a prosperous industry. It is not enough that keen, alert men 
shall succeed in agriculture here and there. It is desirable that 
the whole industry, the whole people engaged in the industry, shall 
be fairly prosperous also. 

Furthermore, that is not even quite enough. We want lo de- 
velop the rural community. We desire that the opportunities for 
education, for culture, for enjoyment, for the development of boys 
and girls, for the happiness of the men and women who stay there, 
shall be just as satisfactory as any village or city in the land. 

I go into Boston very frequently from Amherst, and a.bout two- 
thirds of the way in, among the hills, the railroad goes by Avhat 
is going to be a great lake. The city of Boston has spent millions 
of dollars upon a huge dam and on the other works that go with it, 
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to build out there, thirty miles from the city of Boston, a great 
reservoir. The water is to be drawn from the springs on the hills, 
and is to be kept pure until it gets to the consumer in the city of 
Boston. I often think that if it is necessary that the water-supply 
of a great city like Boston shall be kept pure, it is even of greater 
importance that the stream of life that is going into Boetoni -and 
these other great cities, from; the hills and valleys and. plains of 
our land where the farmers live, must also be kept clean and pure. 
(Applause.) 

The farm has made a magnificent contribution to American 
life, because it has sent boys and girls into the cities. It has' got to 
do it in the years to come. And it is important, even from the city 
point of view, that all conditions of country life shall be favorable; 
that typical American life may be lived out in the country as well 
as in the best regulated cities. But I don't like to think of the 
country as merely a breeding ground for the city. I like to think 
of our rural life developing so that it will be generally recognized 
that the rural community is a good place in which to stay, that 
there are advantages there, that there are privileges there, that 
there are opportunities there. 

Finally, it seems to me, and this to my mind is the real goal 
of all these things after all — ^we want to maintain a class of people 
in the agricultural industries and in our rural communities who 
are typical American citizens. It seems to me that in the days 
that are gone it might be said that the American farmer was the 
typical American citizen. He was a capitalist, not a very big one, 
but he owned his farm. He was a laborer, because he toiled with 
bis hands. He was a middle^dass man. As a rule he was fairly 
successful. He educated his boys and girls to careers of useful- 
ness. He took part in politics. He was careful, alert and thought- 
ful. It seems to me in years to come we want to be careful lest 
our civilization shall so develop that we shall have a class of people 
on our farms, either as peasants or as tenants, who are not com- 
parable with this typical American farmer that we admire so 
much. It seems to me that the goal of the campaign is these 
things I have just talked about It is a peculiar problem. It ties 
itself up with our whole American civilization ; it begins with the 
turnip and the cabbage, but it ends in the question of our Ameri- 
can life fifty and a hundred years hence. 

Now, aix)ut the agencies of this rural development. Of course^ 
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the individual fanner is the key to the situation. It is his energy, 
his initiative that are going to do it. But, after all, what we call 
social agencies or institutions are going to be the keynote of this 
campaign, the agencies of this progress I think of three large 
principles, three large groups of institutions. The first is that 
group which has to do with research and education; the second 
great group adopts the principle of co-operation or organization, 
and the third is that group which has to do with maintaining 
ideals, with morality and the spiritual life of the community. 

As a specific agent we have, first of all, the State attempting to 
help this campaign of rural progress. 

The State, through its board of agriculture, has done a wonder- 
ful work in these Eastemi States. If it could be picked ooit and 
brought together and its influence weired what a tremendous 
showing it would make. I believe there is much work yet to be 
done by our States for agriculture that has not yet been attempted. 
Something is being done in the way of controlling insect pests 
and in other forms of control work. There is need of an agricul- 
tural survey, of stimulating and encouraging definite business 
propositions. I cannot dwell too long upon this, but the State 
may, through its board of agriculture, enlarge its energy and do 
more than has ever been done before for stimulating and directing 
and assisting the development of all parts of the State in an agri- 
cultural way. 

Then we come to the schools, and we could talk an hour on the 
question of the rural schools. Just two or three things I must say : 
In the first place, the rural common school must be as good as any 
school. We cannot have the development of the boy and the girl 
that we want unless we have, right out in the country, accessible 
to the poorest boy, accessible to the smallest community, schools 
that will be as efficient as any school in the city. If that has to 
be brought about by State aid, let us have the aid; if it is to 
be brought about by revolution in the community, let there be that 
revolution. Let us stand forever for a rural school which shall 
, be the peer of any school in the land. 

And then the rural school must be loyal to the community. I 
don't mean to criticise the teacher or the school over which the 
teacher presides, but the facts are that too many of them have not 
been true to the farm. The ideals of the school, often taken from 
the examples in the arithmetic, and the atmosphere in the school, 
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too often lead the boy to prize the things of the city and to ignore 
the value and significance of the things right at his feet. I think 
sometimes even a bright boy gets to thinking that a dod of earth 
is nothing but dead, inert material, when he ought to know that 
it is full of life and vitality. And he gets to thinking that if he 
wants to use his brains he must be a college professor or a business 
man, when he ought to know that there is no man who needs so 
thorough an equipment as the modem farmer. 

We must introduce agriculture into the schools in some way. 
We must have high school facilities brought home to the boys and 
girls of the farm. We must have a stronger sentiment for the 
agricultural college^ Let the agricultural college develop fully 
its threefold functions, the first of which has been, splendidly de- 
veloped in New Jersey under your president here, the work of 
research. Find out the truth, that is fundamental. Then there 
is the work of the agricultural colleges. They have not had the 
patronage from the farmers that they ought to have. The day is 
coming when the graduate of the agricultural college will find a 
career on the farm. In fact, we in the colleges have practical ex- 
emplification of that when we want to find a man for the Experi- 
ment Station! or to teach in the college, because we find that many 
men who are qualified for that can make more money and find a 
more satisfactory career in the practical commercial lines. Then 
we must develop the extension work. Our colleges must earryv 
their message out to every farmer in the State. 

I want to say one word in regard to organization. Take the 
grange as an example. It seems to me that we do not cherish sufii- 
eiently the vast amount of work of an organization like the grange. 
To my mind we caimot have rural progress or solve the farm 
problem unless the farmers themselves take the initiative in the 
way of organization, not only for social purposes but for financial 
purposes, and, in a sense, for political purposes. The power of 
the masses must be organized. Niagara ran for centuries with- 
out being used by man, but that tremendous power has been har- 
nessed. Think of the power that the farmers have — they can con- 
trol our political battles, they can dictate our policies. But they 
have not exercised their power, simply because it was not har- 
nessed, because they didn't co-operate. I think those who are not 
in the grange, those who are not tied up with any farm organiza- 
tion, ought to think seriously of their duty, because we are not 
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going to get the progress we want unless the farmers demonstrate 
their ability to hold together and work together, not merely for 
social purposes, but to help taokle the big problems of their in- 
dustry and their life. (Applause.) 

This is not a religious meeting, but just tlie same I want to call 
your attention to the significance of the country church. In my 
judgment you are not going to have the type of the community you 
want, nor the rate of progress you want in the rural sections unless 
you have a strong, active, vigorous, modem church and the things 
that go with it, in order that ideals may be kept high, in order that 
the moral standard may be kept up and in order that all this indus- 
trial activity and progress and development shall be worked over 
into real human lives and growth and character. So I say that 
the country church problem is oiae of the most critical problems 
that we have, 'and one of the niost difficult problems. And the 
work that the Y. M. O. A. is doing in the country districts is to 
my mind a very hopeful work, and the work of the country 
pastor is a very hopeful work, and yet something more needs to be 
done. The country church needs to be revived, revivified, and a 
campaign for the country church, by which; it shall take its place 
as a larger factor in the life of the community, should be entered 
upon. 

I have just run over in a very hasty way some of the methods 
of rural progress. Now, when we get the campaign under way, 
what must we do? It seems we must utilize all these agencies. 
There is no one thing alone that will solve this problem ; we need 
the co-operation of the State, the work of the school, the help of 
the farm organizations; we need the help of all individuals that 
are interested. It seems to me that we ought to look at this problem 
in a large way, to recognize that all these things are factors in the 
campaign, and we ought, if we can, to bring these factors together. 
They all have a common work, though each has a special worth, but 
they all tend toward the same thing. The church can' do some 
things that the school or the State cannot do; the State can do 
some things that the church cannot do, and the school can do some 
things that the State and the church cannot do, and the grange 
occupies a unique position because it cam accomplish things that 
the others cannot. 

What I want to see in every State and every county, if we can 
have it^ every year at least, if not oftener, is a conference on rural 
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progress, and I would like to see brought together the fanners, 
the representatives of the State boards of agriculture, of the 
grange, the school teachers, the school superintendents, the pastors 
of the country church, the country editors, the rural librarians, 
and anybody else that is in anyway interested in rural progress. 
Just bring them together all on a common platform and discuss the 
various phases of this rural problem. Have all of them try to get 
a large view of the whole problem and how everything can work 
together to solve it. We have had such conferences in Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts and we have achieved what we were 
after, laying before the people an idea of rural development 
through a campaign for rural progress. 

During the Indian mutiny in the fifties, the city of Luoknow 
was besieged. It was garrisoned by a body of British troops, and 
after they had defended the city for a long while a messenger came 
from General Havelock, saying, that if they could hold out for fif- 
teen days more he would bring relief. They were encompassed by 
a large army which beset them ; there were women and children 
there, and the siege soon began to tell on them. Fifteen days 
passed by and there was no sign of relief. Weary weeks passed 
by and men and woman and children began to die of starvation. 
Disease crept in and the condition became almost unbearable. But 
still, with British grit, they hung on. Nearly three months passed 
in desperate struggle against famine and disease, and the foe with- 
out. But the flag of England still floated over the walls of Luck- 
now. By and by, one morning, ears strained to catch every sound 
seemed to hear over the hills the notes of the pibroch. After a 
time* they were sure. They heard that old-time Highland war song, 
"The Campbells are Coming," and, as Tennyson says : 

"All of a sudden the garrison uttered a jubilant shout, 

HaVelock*s glorious Highlanders answered with conquering cheers, 

Forth from their holes and their hidings our women and children came out, 
Blessing the wholesome white faces of Havelock's good fusileers, 

Kissing the war-hardened hand of the Highlander wet with their tears. 
Dance to the pibroch ! saved ! we are saved ! is it you, is it you ? 

Saved by the valor of Havelock, saved by the blessing of heaven! 
*Hold it for fifteen days !* we have held it for eighty-seven ! 

And ever aloft on the palace roof the old banner of England blew." 

It seems to me that we might say that the eastern farmer had 
been besieged in these decades that have gone by. He has had to 
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face the competition of the west, scarcity of labor, a rocky or de- 
pleted soil, conservatism on his own part sometimes, the call of 
the city. And yet, in these recent years, evQ^ to-day, we can see 
the army of relief coming on. Over on the right flank of that 
army, it seems to me, I can see men marching with banners flying 
which indicate that the farmer has at his disposal the immense 
forces and resources of education; education that goes into the 
schools, the education that comes out from the schools to train the 
farmer, so that every farmer in our land, in the happy time to 
come, will have placed at his disposal all the riches that the schools 
and the stations have brought. And over on the left flank of the 
army, it seems to me, I see marching there shoulder to shoulder a 
great division of farmers, working together through their various 
organizations. Also coming to the relief of the farm, and in the 
center, it seems to me, I see those forces which are making for 
ideals, which have to do with moral standards, which have to do 
with the development of spiritual life in the best sense, the 
church, and the Sunday-school, and the Y. M. C. A. and all those 
other agencies that are for the uplifting of men and of the nation. 
And it seems to me, as I see these forces advancing as one great 
army, I am witness of the dawn of a new day for the American 
farmer. (Applause.) 
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Report of New Jersey State Grange. 



BY GEORGE W. F. GAUNT, MASTER. 



The past year has been the banner year in grange work in our 
State. Sixteen new subordinate granges have been organized and 
two Pomonas, making 119 &ubordina.te and fourteen Pomona 
granges in the State. Nearly 3,000 new members have been added 
to our membership, making a grand total of 15,000 members. We 
have had an average gain of 2,000 a year for the past six years, the 
organization is firmly planted in every county in the State and 
our aim is to double the membership in a short tima Our grange 
fire insurance company has been steadily growing, giving safe 
protection at less than half the cost of the old-line companies. 
Our farmers have long ago satisfied themselves that any move the 
grange makes in New Jersey is in their interest, consequently the 
business has increased until we have over $18,000,000 worth of 
property insured. 

For a number of years subordinate and Pomona granges have 
been co-operating in the purchase of farm supplies at a great 
saving ; this has been of a local character, however. It was thought 
at the last session of the State grange that it might be extended, 
and to further the co-operative business among the membership 
we have organized the Grange Commercial Exchange with a 
capital stock of $125,000. (Incorporated under the laws of New 
Jersey, which, of course, permits us to do business anywhere on 
top of the earth.) The board of directors are all practical farmers 
and men of broad business experience. The stock of the exchange 
is not held by those outside the order who have an axe to grind, 
but by the subordinate granges and members as an investment. 
This being a separate corporation the State grange is not involved, 
and we expect in the near future to be able to report good results 
from the new department in grange work, not only in the pur- 
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chase of commodities used on the fann, but in the' formulating of 
some plans whereby we can sell our piroducts direct to the oon- 
sumer. When- this is accomplished we will be practicing the prin- 
ciples of cooperation which our founders had in mind when they 
wrote the "Declarations of Purpose® of the Order." 

Such a power has the grange become in our State, that in all 
matters pertaining to agricultural and other legislation involving 
the interest of the farmer we have been given most favor- 
able hearings, and the final passage of such laws as fixing the 
standard of measurement for the sale of milk, bill for providing 
for the election of United States Senators by popular ballot, Direct 
Primary law, and many other measures still under consideration. 

Agricultural -education, manual training and home economics 
is now an actual fact in our State. A short course has been 
started with great success and promises far greater success through 
the co-operation of the State grange with other agricultural societies 
and the State Experiment Stations' forces. 

The field meetings of the past year were the most successful in 
the history of the grange in the State, nearly every county held 
a meeting, while many of the subordinate granges held their annual 
picnics and harvest homes. We had the pleasure of presenting the 
master of the N^ational grange. Brother Bachelder; Brother O. J. 
Bell, secretary executive committee; Brother H. O. Hadley, mas- 
ter New Hampshire State grange, and Brother A. M. Cornell, 
past lecturer of Pennsylvania State grange, who, by their strong, 
able and sensible arguments, made such sun impression upon those 
that were so fortunate to hear them that we are having a great 
harvest of new applicants knocking at our doors for membership. 
These gatherings are becoming more popular each year as is shown 
by the increased attendance over the preceding year. At one meet- 
ing we had at a conservative estimate 30,000 people on the ground, 
and this was in a country where the farmers are very busy, but 
they have learned that it pays to take a day off with the patrons 
and participate in their annual gatherings. 

I realize fully the hopelessness of trying to put anything new or 
original into a report upon a subject that has been so fully dis- 
cussed as education. And yet, from year to year, it seems neces- 
sary that some noticei should be taken of a subject which eom'- 
cerns us so vitally, as farmers, as lovers of our country and supn 
porters of our government and its institutions. 
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It is a matter of congratulation that agriculture is rapidly be- 
coming a technical and scientific profession, and that a wholesome 
change is coming over the public mind toward industrial educa- 
tion, and especially the education that relates to the farm. 

The subject of agricultural education is attracting more atten- 
tion than ever before among all classes of our vast citizenship. The 
president has, on numerous occasions, in his messages to Congress 
and in his less formal addresses, called attention to the growing 
need of agricultural education. The last Congress provided for 
additional aid to agricultural colleges, and many bills were intro- 
duced providing for agricultural education in schools of secondary 
grade. "The State Legislatures are responding to the demand for 
more liberal funds for agricultural and mechanical colleges, as well 
as for aid to technical institutions of lower grade and in public 
sobools. Furthermore, the programme of nearly every meeting of 
farmers, teachers and school officers in the central States during 
the last few years has included some consideration of the subject 
of agricultural education." 

The secretary of agriculture has taken an active interest in de- 
veloping the department work along educational lines. The de- 
partment has done much to aid the agricultural colleges, to pro- 
mote agricultural education in the land-grant colleges, to aid in 
organization of agricultural high schools and consolidated common 
schools in inaugurating training courses for teachers of agriculture 
in secondary and elementary schools, while much has been done to 
promote nature study with a view to impressing our youth with 
the dignity, value and attractiveness of country life and pursuits. 

The National grange has always manifested a lively interest in 
the subject of forestry, and it is with gratification that we note the 
increasing interest being taken in providing expert and scientific 
instruction in the subject in many of the colleges of the country. 
During the last few years great advancement has been made in 
agricultural research work, and the experiment stations in most 
States are accomplishing far-reaching results in their efforts to test 
the old and discover the new in the realm of agricultural knowl- 
edge "Meanwhile the movement for popular agricultural educa- 
tion has made rapid strides. The farmers' institutes have spread 
out to every State and Territory, and even to our possessions 
beyond the seas, and the attendance was increased last year by over 
150,000 persons. Secondary schools of agriculture^have been or- 
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ganized in a number of States. The teaching of elementary agri- 
culture in the public schools is now authorized by law in over thirty 
States. 

"Teachers in large numbers are studying agriculture in agricul- 
tural colleges and normal schools. The problems of agricultural 
education are now seriously discussed in the National Educational 
Association, and in State, county and local teachers' associations 
and institutes throughout the land." 

Dr. Dick J. Crosby, government expert in agricultural educa- 
tion, says: "The long struggle for the adequate recognition of 
agriculture in colleges and universities is essentially won. The 
influence of our leading agricultural institutions is being felt in 
everj' quarter of our land. A healthful competition to secure the 
best men and facilities for agricultural instruction and research is 
rapidly spreading among the States. A narrow and illiberal policy 
toward agriculture on the part of college authorities is now possible 
only where college trustees and presidents do not often get beyond 
their own dooryard. College professors who do not recognize the 
validity of the claims of agriculture to good standing in college 
and university programmes thereby proclaim themselves moss- 
backs." We fully agree with Doctor Crosby as to the class of agri- 
cultural leaders our age demands : 

"Men capable of organizing and paanaging large and complex 
agricultural institutions, such as the national and State depart- 
ments of agriculture, agricultural colleges and experiment sta- 
tions. 

"Agricultural scientists capable of inaugurating and conducting 
the higher research. 

"Men combining scientific accuracy with practical judgment, 
and thus able to conduct experiments of a more practical character. 

"Men and women combining scientific and practical knowledge 
of agriculture with pedagogical knowledge and aptitude to formu- 
late and conduct agricultural courses in colleges and schools. 

"Men combining scientific and practical knowledge of agricul- 
ture with ability to attract and instruct adult farmers and others 
in popular assemblies. 

"Men combining scientific and practical knowledge of agri- 
culture with business ability, which will enable them to achieve 
success as progressive farmers and farm managers." 
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The subject of agricultural extension seems to be taking strong 
bold upon tbe public mind, and in quick response to the growing 
demand that agricultural instruction be carried to the farmers, 
many of the agricultural colleges have organized extensive de- 
partments, and it is confidently believed that these efforts on the 
part of the colleges to meet the farmers on their own- ground will 
be fully appreciated and great good will be accomplished. 

Every department of our great national life seems to be aroused 
to the importance of extending utilitarian instruction in every 
possible direction. It is apparently being realized that the edu- 
cation that will do most to secure a desirable citizenship is the 
education that will best equip the individual citizen for honorably 
supporting himself in the struggle of life, to become a home 
builder and a doer of things worth while. This is the new edu- 
cation as distinct from the old classical idea that learning was for 
the separation of a limited dass from the masses — an aristocracy 
of education. This country should recognize no aristocracy but 
the aristocracy of sound, sane and useful citizenship, and the best 
education is the education that will best secure this result. 

In conclusion, we may say the grange feels an abiding interest 
in the development of industrial education, and we feel sure the 
grange has been no unimportant factor in quickening the public 
conscience to the importance of the new education. 

The grange is itself an educational institution, and its records 
show thait it has been a pioneer in advocating many of the edu- 
cational theories now so enthusiastically advocated by the so- 
called educators. For many years the grange has been "a: voice 
crying in the wilderness" for educational reform in the direction 
of utilitarianism. In the language of one of the greatest of edu- 
cators, "the teachers of the old system fool themselves and mis- 
lead their pupils into the belief that a literary course alone can 
make scholars," but the grange is doing much to correct this feel- 
ing and to supplant the erroneous "old system" with the more 
scientific and fundamentally correct "new system" of industrial 
education. 
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Officers of the State Grange of New Jersey, 
P. of H., 1908. 



Master — Geobge W. F. Gaunt.. Mullica Hill, Gloucester county 

Overseer — Charles Chalkebs Vineland, Cumberland county 

Lecturer — David H. Agans Three Bridges, Hunterdon county 

Steward — John M. Woolman Elmer, Salem county 

Assistant Steward — Henry M. Loveland Cohansey, Salem county 

Chaplain — Robert M. Torbet Paterson, R. F. D., Passaic county 

Treasurer — Charles Collins Moorestown, Burlington county 

Secretary — H. F. Bodine Flemington, R. F. D. 2, Hunterdon county 

Gate Keeper — R. M. Holly Sussex, Sussex county 

Ceres — Ella Stevenson Blackwood, Camden county 

Pomona — Alice G. Mac Kissic Cape May City, Cape May county 

Flora — Ethel Lawlin Wyckoff, Bergen county 

Lady Assistant Steward — Laura E. Strong Ringoes, Hunterdon county 



EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

George W. F. Gaunt .Mullica Hill, Gloucester county 

Albert Heritage Mickleton, Gloucester county 

Nicodemus Warne Broadway, Warren county 

John T. Cox Readington, Hunterdon county 

C. C. HuLSART Matawan, Monmouth county 

H. F. Bodine Flemington, R. F. D. 2, Hunterdon county 

State Granpe meets first Tuesday in Decemher, 1908. 



POMONA GRANGES. 
Masters and Secretaries, with P. O. Address. 

1. Burlington — Master, H. C. Brick Medford, Burlington county 

Secretary, Geo. L. Gillingham Moorestown, Burlington county 

2. Sussex — Master, EI W. Clark Beemersville, Sussex county^ 

Secretary, Geo. E. Hursh Normanock, Sussex county 

3. Hunterdon — Mobster, Geo. B. Hartpence Ringoes, Hunterdon county 

Secretary, Wm. Y. Holt Flemington, Hunterdon county 

4. Cumberland — Master, Wm. W. DuBois. t 

Bridge ton, R. No. 4, Cumberland county 
Secretary, L. F. Glaspey Shiloh, Cumberland county 

5. Mercer — Master, H. H. Hutchinson, Jr Robbinsville, Mercer county 

Secretary, J. T. Allinson Yardville, Mercer county 

6. Salem — Master, Mortimer Ware Sharptown, Salem county 

Secretary, Carrie R. Atkinson Woodstown, Salem county 

7. Camden and Atlantic — Master, A. H. Hurff Berlin, Camden county 

Secretary, H. E. Horner Merchantville, Camden county 
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8. Gloucester — Master, T. Wilbue Hendbickson 

Swedesboro, Gloucester county 
Secretary J Lizzie Kikby Mullica Hill, Gloucester county 

9. Centre District — Master, Justus W. Dobbins Verona, Essex county 

Secretary, Cabbie R Dobbins Verona, Essex county 

10. Warren — Master, Nicodemus Wabne Broadway, Warren county 

Secretary, Nellie S. Albebtson Delaware, Warren county 

11. Bergen — Master, Charles C. Basley May wood, Bergen county 

Secretary, Edwabd M. Lyman Park Ridge, Bergen county 

12. Monmouth — Master, D. H. Jones Freehold, Monmouth county 

Secretary, Selah Wells. Marlboro, Monmouth county 

13. Middlesex and Somerset — Master, Geo. A. Billings 

New Brunswick, Somerset county 
Secretary, H. W. Kline New Brunswick, R. No. 6, Somerset county 

14. Cape May — Master, Lineus T. Swain Swainton, Cape May county 

Secretary, Eli Townsend Clermont, Cape May county 



COUNTY DEPUTIES. 

Atlantic — L. Fbank Hobne Hammonton, Atlantic county 

Henby Pfeiffeb Cologne, Atlantic county 

Bergen and Passaic — E. M. Pell Ridgewood, Bergen county 

Burlington — Joseph Engle Mt. Holly, Burlington county 

David Ballingeb Moorestown, Burlington county 

Cumberland — Robebt Peacock Deerfield, Cumberland county 

Camden — John M. Gabwood Ashland, Camden county 

Cape May — A. T. D. Howell Dias Creek, Cape May county 

Essex — Geobge B. DeCamp Roseland, Essex county 

Gloucester — Isaac B. Pancoast .Clayton, Gloucester county 

J. Omab Hebitage Mickleton, Gloucester county 

Hunterdon — M. W. Angel , . .Milford, Hunterdon county 

Wm. Y. Holt Flemington, Hunterdon county 

16 
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ATLANTIC COUNTY. 

Note.' — By order of the executive committee, only the name of the president, 
vice president, secretary and treasurer of each county board is printed in the 
State report. 

Names of delegates to the State board are found in the list preceding the 
minutes in this report. Secretabt. 



OFFICERS FOR 1908. 

President, Joseph Buttebhof Egg Harbor City 

Vice President, A. J. Rideb Hammonton 

Secretary, Valentine P. Hofmann Egg Harbor City 

Treasurer, William Liepe .• Cologne 



KEPOET 

BY THE SECEETAEY. 

One farmers' institute was held at Hammontoii on December 
16th, 1907, and one is to be held at Germania on March 12th, 
1908. 

The institute held at Hammonton was well attended. J. G. 
Curtis, conductor. The following subjects were presented : 

"Peach Production; Squab Production for Market," by Geo. 
L. Gillingham; "Experience in Production of Grapes and Ber- 
ries for Market," by Henry Pf eiffer ; "Experiments in Cranberry 
Production," by A. J. Rider ; "Asparagus Production," by C. C. 
Hulsart; "Practical Methods of Increasing Soil Humus and Se- 
lection and Application of Fertilizers," by J. G. Curtis ; "Latest 
Developments in Dealing with Insect Pests," by Professor J. B. 
Smith. 

The climatic conditions for the year 1907 were quite unfavor- 
able to the farming community. Work and crops were fully two 
weeks later than usual, retarded by frosts on May 12th and as 
late as 28th. On June 3d a severe hailstorm blasted the hopes 
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of many farmers in and beyond the vicinity of Egg Harbor City^ 
on a strip one mile wide and five miles long in a course of west to 
east. During the summer we had rather cool nights. 

On September 23d a heavy windstorm visited a large area of the 
county, prostrating farm crops and denuding fruit trees. 

Heavy, killing frosts occurred on October 22d and the first 
snow made its appearance on November 12th and 13th. 

Com, white and sweet potatoes, apples, pears, peaches, straw- 
berries and raspberries show a decreased yield compared with 
1906. Only grapes, blackberries and tomatoes show an increase. 
The prices realized for farm crops and fruits more than covered 
the loss caused by deficiency in crop yield. 

The following address on grape growing is here given as being 
of general interest: 

Grape Gbowing. 

by henry pfeiffer, cologne^ n. j. 

Fruit growing is the most profitable occupation in this section^ 
provided it is followed on proper lines and the proper soil selected 
for the different kinds of fruit. The most profitable fruit with 
me, all things considered, is the grape, with a home market that 
is ready to take everything that we can grow for years to come in 
the shape of well-ripened grapes of the proper varieties. We 
have no freights to pay, no packages to lose, and do not need the 
commission merchant. A large amount of the work that is to do 
. in a vineyard — pruning, trellising, tying, manuring, ploughing, 
hoeing — can be done in winter, when other work is not pressings 

It has been learned that the soil of Atlantic county, rich in iron 
as it is, is pre-eminently adapted to the culture of the wine grape, 
that is, the production of those varieties of grapes that are rich 
in the special qualities so desirable in producing a wine that is 
a real medicine and a tonic for the sick and debilitated. 

The grape vine will thrive on all soils in Atlantic county where 
it will not have "wet feet," and the varieties most desirable are a& 
follows: Clevner, Franklin, Diogenes, Norton's Virginia, Black 
Nero and Clinton. Conqueror and Ives Seedling are also desir- 
able, being great croppers, but not so valuable to the wine-maker, 
except as blenders with the heavy-bodied varieties mentioned above. 
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The prices paid by our local wineries are from $50 per ton for 
Ives Seedling grapes up to $120 per ton for Clevner, Norton's 
Virginia, Diogenes, and Franklin bringing about $90 per ton, 

A vineyard should be started with first-class two-year-old plants, 
where these can be had. Otherwise one-year-old plants may be 
used, if they are well rooted. 

The strong-growing varieties, like Clevner and Norton's Vir- 
ginia, should be planted six feet apart in the row, with rows ten 
feet apart; the weaker growers like Ives, &c., may have rows eight 
feet apart. 

This makes it convenient to drive with your team between the 
rows and saves work in manuring, hauling out fruit, &c., and cul- 
tivation with labor-saving tools. 

Grape vines may be planted from November 1st to June 1st, 
and the earlier the better, as a rule, but no plants should be 
handled when there is frost in the air. The plants should be set 
perfectly plumb; this is of great importance, as it admits of close 
cultivation without endangering the plant, and a good supply of 
well-rotten stable manure should be applied while setting the 
plants. Good strong cedar poles, about seven feet long, should be 
set along the rows, half way between the plants and about twenty- 
four feet apart (every fourth vine), with the second pole from 
the end especially strong and well anchored to a stone or brick 
buried below the frost line. Strong double-galvanized wire should 
be used for this purpose only. 

Double^galvanized wire No. 10 or 12 should then be stretched 
along the row and fastened by wrapping once around the anchored 
pole and then passing to the end pole and fastening securely. 
This takes nearly all the strain off the end pole and is much better 
than anchoring the end pola The wire should be fastened to the 
poles along the row with galvanized staples driven about two- 
thirds home, only to allow the wire free play in the staples all 
along the row. 

The wire should not be more than two feet from the ground the 
first and second year, for convenience in tying up the vines. 

Hoed crops of low growth may be planted between the rows the 
first two years, thus reducing cost of cultivation of the vines to a 
minimum and not losing a crop. 

Only one cane should be allowed to grow the first season, and 
this should be tied to the wire with a soft string that will not cut 
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the tender shoot. Tailor rags, or waste from the tailor shops, are 
excellent material for this work and can be had very cheap. 

As soon as the vines have been tied to the wire, they should be 
headed along the wire in the direction of the prevailing wind; 
if this is done they will need very little tying after that, but 
generally trail with the aid of their tendrils and thus will be out 
of the way of the cultivator. 

The next winter the vines should be cut back to about one foot 
in height, and the second summer two canes should be allowed 
to grow from the growth of the previous season and trained to the 
wire as before. 

Stable manure should again be applied in liberal quantities and 
clean cultivation given. 

The second summer or fall crimson clover should be sown be- 
tween the rows at the last cultivation given, to be turned under 
next spring, when a dressing of 1,000 pounds of oyster-shell lime 
and an application of 600 pounds of acid phosphate and 200 to 
400 pounds of muriate of potash shotld be applied broadcast. 
A row of cow peas should be drilled in between the rows. Clean 
cultivation must then be given until the cow peas interfere with 
the cultivator, then they should be cut down by running a disk 
harrow over them several times, then ploughed under and crim- 
son clover sown. Thus two crops of legumes can be grown each 
season; this will do away with the necessity of applying ni- 
trogen in any other form, and an annual application of phos- 
phoric acid and potash, with an occasional dressing of lime to 
correct the acidity produced by the decaying vegetable matter, 
will be all that is necessary to keep the land in condition to pro- 
duce abundant crops. 

The wire should be raised the third year to the height of about 
four feet, and the canes tied to the same in such a way that each 
cane will meet the corresponding cane of the next vine, and is 
tied with it in one operation. Tied thus, the canesi brace each 
other and the wind cannot slide them back .and forth along the 
wire as it will do on a new and smooth wire when the canes are 
tied to it singly. 

After this the vineyard may be pruned on the renewal system, 
or on spurs, as the owner may prefer, and either system will give 
good results, so we do not leave too much wood to allow over- 
bearing. 
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In spring, as soon as the buds b^in to swell, the vineyard 
should be sprayed with Bordeaux mixture and Paris green. 
This should be repeated before bloom, again immediately after 
blooming, and two or three times more at intervals of about two 
weeks, when the danger period for the black rot will generally 
be over. The Paris green may be omitted for the last spraying, 
as danger from insects will then be over also. 

Summer pruning is an important part of viticulture and must 
not be neglected. It consists of removing all shoots that start from 
the vine so near the ground as to interfere with cultivation and 
would bring their fruit so near the ground as to have it soiled 
by heavy rains, and in shortening all the fruiting shoots to one 
or two leaves above the last bunch of grapes. This done, the 
shoots will send out from one to three laterals, and these must 
also be shortened to one or two leaves as soon as they attain a 
length of a foot or more. If we are working on the renewal plan, 
of course we must be careful to allow two canes to grow from a 
point on the vine about one foot from the ground to take the place 
of the bearing canes the following season. These may also be 
pinched back as soon as they are as long as needed. 

Picking the fruit is comparatively an easy matter as com- 
pared with the picking of berries, and therefore not near 
so expensive. All the grapes on a vine, if properly grown, 
ripen at the same time and can all be gathered at the same time ; 
while the different varieties ripen several days apart, thus ex- 
tending the picking season for several weeks. Picking is paid 
for by the basket, the regular five-eighths basket being used ; all 
imperfect berries are removed from the bunches, and the grapes 
are hauled to the wineries in these baskets or in trays holding 
about fifty pounds. 

In large operations it is well to give each picker a number and 
a supply of tickets bearing his number to attach, to the baskets 
he fills. Any careless work can thus readily be traced to the guilty 
party and more careful work secured. 

Five pounds of grapes on an average are considered a good- 
paying crop per vine. But I have seen crops right here in Ham- 
monton last fall that averaged over ten pounds per vine, and 
fifteen to twenty pounds on a single vine are not^at all uncommon. 
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OOOSEBEEEIES. 

Of all the berries generally grown for market the gooseberry 
is, perhaps, most sparingly planted, and I can see no reason why 
this should be so, as the gooseberry is as profitable a crop as any 
berry that might be mentioned, and has a number of special 
features to advocate its planting on a much larger scale than has 
heretofore been done in this section. Of course, it will not thrive 
on ft dry sandhill, but should have a soil somewhat moist, such as 
is generally selected for Gandy strawberry, and on such soil it 
will hold its own for many years, and will not have to be re- 
planted every few years like blackberries or raspberries. 

The old Houghton is, although a small berry, as profitable as 
any, and I know of a patch that has yielded immense crops an- 
nually for over fifteen years. And in the five years last passed 
I have not received less than ten cents per quart for my crop. 
The berries are stripped off the bushes with a sort of wooden 
comb, or by hand, and are then run through a fanning mill to 
separate them from the leaves, &c., and are packed in the regular 
berry creates, or in five-eighths bushel baskets, covered with can- 
vas. Of course they must be marketed green. 

Gooseberries should be set about four feet apart in the row and 
rows seven or eight feet apart. They should be forced the first 
two years with plenty of manure, for after that they will bear so 
heavy as to make wood growth ratJier slow, unless forced to do so 
by the application of an abundance of nitrogenous manures. 

Low-growing, hoed crops may be planted between the rows the 
first two years after setting, thereafter the gooseberry will need 
the soil and be willing to pay for it, too. As soon as the berries 
are gathered, cow peas should be sown between the rows broadcast 
and ploughed down very shallow. All weeds should be removed 
from among the plants ta avoid their going to seed. The cow peas 
may remain on the ground until the following spring, when they 
may be turned under and phosphoric acid and potash applied 
and clean cultivation given until the crop is again harvested. 

Gooseberry plants are very shallow rooters and will not allow 
deep ploughing near the plants after the plantation is old enough 
tx> be well rooted, and care must be taken to not injure the plants 
by careless cultivation. It is, however, important to apply fer- 
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tilizers and start cultivation very early in spring to force early 
growth, and have the berries of largest possible size as early in 
the season as possible in order to be ahead of the larger English 
varieties that reach the market later in the season from, upper 
New York. Very little pruning is necessary until the bushes get 
too large and interfere with cultivation. Then some of the lower 
and older branches may be removed to keep the plants in proper 
size and shape. 
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OFFICERS FOR 1908. 

President, John F. Bomm Westwood 

Vice President, Ohas. C. Basley Maywood 

Secretary, George P. F. Millar North Arlington 

Treasurer, Fred. V. Strohsahl Park Ridge 



REPORT 

BY THE SECRETARY. 

During the past year the board has held five meetings. The 
first was a regular business meeting, when the delegate® to the 
State meeting reported, speaking in high favor of what they had 
heard, and said those who did not go missed a grand treat. 

At the second meeting Professor Smith was present and told 
how to chedk the San, Jose soale by the use of lime and sulphur 
and the oil sprays, explaining the use of eaxah with the advantages 
and benefits. 

The next was a field meeting held on the farm of William 
Brandenburg, Jr., of North Arlington. Owing to the late oold 
spring crops were not far enough advanced as to make the best show- 
ing, but the members were shown dean orops growing nicely; in 
this way the members gain information by seeing what other mem- 
bers axe doing. 

The fourth was a field meeting held on the farm of D. H. Tioe, 
of Chestnut Ridge, Woodoliff. This farm is devoted entirely to 
fruit, and at the time of meeting there were plenty of ripe apples, 
blackberries and raspberries which were enjoyed by all who at- 
tended ; besides the small fruit there were hundreds of peach trees 
laden with fruit and a large quantity of vegetables between the 
trees and bushes. This meeting was the most largely attended of 
any during the year. 
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The next mieeting, a farmers' institute, was held in South Ruth* 
erf ord, and was oonduoted by State Siecnetary Franklin Dye. Mx. 
J. G. Curtis spoke on "How I^ature Makes Plant-Food Avail- 
able." "Gardening for Women'' was taken up by Mrs. MoUie 
Allen. "Health of Farm Horses — How Can We Best Prevent 
and Cure Their Diseases ?" by Dr. C D. Mead, was very profitable 
and enjoyed by all. Mr. Curtis took up the subject of "Selection 
and Application of Fertilizers." "Horticultural Hints," by Pro- 
fessor Blake, of the State Agricultural College. "A Woman's Elx- 
perienee in Poultry," by Mrs. Allen. "Growing Forest Treee for 
Profit," by Alfred Gaskill, Sitate forester. This lecture was nicely 
illustrated by stereopticon slides. These slides were colored photo- 
graphs taken from nature and showed the conditions of the forest 
all over our country as they are to-day, showing the effect of dose 
pasturing, forest fires and proper harvesting of timber. 

The last meeting was the annual meeting, at which the officers 
were elected for 1908. 

The year just passed was unfavorable for farmers in this county 
generally, as the spring oammenced cold and late, a late frost 
blighted nearly all the peach buds, making a very light crop. 
Pears and a^pples about normal. The drought in July and August 
made early sugar com a failure, but the late table com was a good 
crop. Field com produced small stalks owing to the drought dur- 
ing its early growth,' but the rain later made the yield up to the 
standard. Early tomatoes ripened later than usual owing to the 
cold, wet spring; the middle ones were backward causing an 
abundance of late toma,toes. Strawbeorries were fine, but the crop 
was shortened by the drought. As a whole the season would have 
been very poor but for the high prices. 
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OFFICERS FOR 1908. 

President, Levi Dudley , Moorestown 

Vice President, Hewungs Coles 

Secretary, Bena jah P. Wills ! . Mount Holly 



EEPOET 

BY THE SECEETAEY. 

Swggestions, Crops, Yields and Conditions. 

The spring of 1907 was cold and stormy and most discouraging 
to the agriculturists in this section of the country, as all fruit and 
vegetables were late, though most of the crops recovered by the late 
fall, and good prices have prevailed for nearly all products. 

The same difficulty exists as formerly in the scarcity of help in- 
doors and out, which makes farming most unpleasant and unde- 
sirable, and in my opinion this' is the cause of farm land selling at 
the present low prices, together with the increase of tax and the 
high price of the lumber and the labor to improve property. If 
this state of affairs continues it may be necessary for some of us to 
resort to the kind of farming that can be done with little help, such 
as fattening calves and hogs and raising lambs, all of which are 
selling at paying prices. 

I think the scarcity of help could be remedied to a certain degree 
if we were to provide comfortable quarters for the foreign labor. 
If each grange should have lodging-houses to accommodate several 
families it would not be a difficult matter to secure help, as many 
of them come together from their foreign homes and desire to 
remain so in this country; therefore, if each grange should make 
this provision they could get sufficient help. It would be well 
worth the trial of sending a representative to the immigrant sta- 
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tion in New York that he might send them to this section of the 
country instead of allowing them to go west, where land, not any 
better than ours, many miles from a railroad, is selling for twice 
as much as our well-improVed farms located near the large cities. 
Something should be done to increase the value of our farms, as 
they do not sell for as much per acre improved as our forefathers 
paid for them in the stump forty or fifty years since. 

The production of good milk is not sufficient to meet the demand, 
as the population is increasing and milk is more generally used. 
The old custom of selling milk by dry measure has been abolished, 
and milk is" now sold as it should have been many years ago — ^by 
liquid measure. Even yet, by the new measure, the profit is not 
sufficient to induce many men who are now in the business to 
remain therein, as it is very confining and very difficult to hire men 
who will milk our cows. The price of milk will naturally become 
higher, as it costs more to produce it, feed and help being much 
higher and the demand greater. 

The cold, wet and frosty weather in May destroyed many blos- 
soms of the pear, peach, apple, plum and cherry. The cherry and 
plum were a failure; the pear, peach and apple, not more than half 
a crop. Those who were fortunate in having their orchard on a 
southern exposure had a fair crop of fruit and received a good 
price for the same, though the heavy winds and storms in the fall 
blew much of the fruit from the trees, which made it unsalable. 

Strawberries were injured by the late spring and frost in May ; 
therefore the crop was not as larger as last year, though good prices 
were received, which made a very fair average. 

About the same acreage of potatoes was planted this year as last. 
The early varieties were a poor crop, while the late ones made a 
good yield, and very satisfactory prices were received, which made 
the crop quite profitable. 

Eye was about as last year — fair crop and good prices. 

Wheat was an average crop, and good prices were received. 

Tomatoes were late ripening, and many did not get ripe before 
the canning-houses fclosed; nevertheless, the late fall enabled the 
growers to sell most of them at good prices. 

Boiling com was not a full crop on account of the weather. 

Field com was not more than 60 per cent, of a crop. The late 
spring retarded its growth, consequently it was late in maturing. 
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The heavy winds and storms in the fall blew the com to the ground, 
therefore our com is soft and in bad condition. 

Hay was the largest crop we have had for several years, and a 
great deal of second crop was cut We had lots of pasture during 
the whole season. Good prices have been receiyed for good quality 
hay. 

Cantaloupes were not more than half a crop, and of very poor 
flavor. 

Cranberries have many enemies and the climatic conditions to 
contend with, which destroys many each year. The crop is about 
the same as last year. Satisfactory prices were received in the 
early part of the season, though they are a little sluggish on the 
market at the present time. 

Pork was selling early at very satisfactory prices, although the 
price has fallen at the present time. 

Calves have sold well and in great demand during the entire 
year. 

Sheep and lambs have been in demand and much sought after at 
remunerative prices, though we raise very few in this section. 

Turkeys, as usual, are scarce and high in price. 

Fresh eggs are almost impossible to purchase at any price. 

Butter has been and is now selling at good prices on account of 
the enforcement of the Oleomargarine laws. 



Climatic History of Burlington County, N. J., for 
Year 1907. 

by thos. j. beans. 

The latest killing frost in spring was on May 12th, thirty-two 
degrees; the earliest in autumn, October 20th, thirty-two degrees, 
making 161 days for outrof-door growth of tender vegetation. 
There were many harmful local frosts throughout the spring 
months, and growth of tender vegetation was checked and often 
seemed on the verge of disaster. June was the coldest during the 
forty-three years' record. The summer was wet throughout. These 
conditions made strawberries late, but crop was good. Sweet pota- 
toes did not start well and were a light crop. Field corn developed 
slowly, and much corn fodder was sappy and grain unripe at usual 
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harvesting period. On September 23(i a violent wind broke down 
fodder and did crop much harm. Late crops of all kinds, except 
cabbage, were good, and second crop of grass heavy and of very 
good quality. Sowed grass seeds made vigorous growtli. There 
were several heavy local storms in the county. On August 8th a 
thunderstorm of fearful violence crossed Moorestown and adjacent 
districts. Many buildings were struck by lightning and some 
burned, high winds aiding the harmful work. There were several 
visitations of hail. That of May 27th cut down growing crops, and 
was drifted and washed into beds that eAdured for several days. 
October came with twenty-four clear days, and was very favorable 
for gathering and storing sweet potatoes and marketing fall crops. 
December was mainly of singular beauty, with a mean temperature 
of thirty-seven degrees, permitting the large acreage of com in 
fields to be husked in good condition. Much com husked early was 
not The fodder kept damp late, so that it could not be stored 
safely. 

The bird-supply seems to be continuously diminishing. 



CLIMATIC HISTORY OF BUBUiNGTON COUNTY, N. J., IN RELATION TO 
AGRICULTURE, FOB THE YEAB 1907. 
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CAMDEN COtTNTY. 



OFFICERS FOR 1908. 

President, Martin Schubert Kirkwood 

Vice President, R. Cooper Morgan Blackwood 

Secretary and Treasurer, Daniel W. Horner Merchantville 



REPORT 

BY THE SECRETABY. 

The twenty-fourtli annual meeting of the Oamden Cbunty 
Board of Agriculture was held at Haddonfield, Deeembeir 13th, 
1907. Presideat Martin Siohubert, in a few words, weloomed the 
gathering and briefly made allusion .to the importance of the meet- 
ing. 

As usual, the programme was varied, relating not only to ''shop 
matters/' but certain features in legal and social matters were con- 
sidered by good authorities and listened to with great interest. 
Charles Barton, a specialist in peach growing, told at length of 
some of the difEculties he encotoitered and the successes he met with 
in his efforts to produce: good peaches. Benjamin Barrett made 
an. exhaustive talk, from a practical standpoint, on growing small 
fruits. William Haines, a strawberry specialist of large experi- 
ence, told of his experience in that line. 

The afternoon session was opened with musia Judge Homer, 
of Burlington county, was present, and spoke mainly on certain 
features of the law, briefly reviewing common law and statutory 
law. The rights of individuals and also their duties one to another 
were dwelt upon with considerable emphasis. Mrs. William O. 
Raughley spoke upon the subject, "Husbands and Wives of To-Day 
As I See Them," which was full of suggestion and humor. 

The subject, "Local Markets at Railroad Stations," which is 
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well worthy of being considered at farmers' meetings, was then 
taken up and brought out a general discussion, the trend of opinion 
being strongly favorable to encouraging local markets at railroad 
stations, as the experience of all showed it was more profitable to 
dispose of products at nearby stations than it was to caj^ them to 
market several miles distant 

The farmers here are still troubled with insuificieint help, but 
their crops were planted and the yield gathered, thanks to a late 
winter, and, while not many millionaires were made this year, i1^ 
is gratifying to know that the panic is affecting him less than any 
other class of business men hereabouts. 
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OFFICERS FOR 1907-1908. 

President, Dr. E. H. Phillips Cape May City 

Vice President J. D. Ludlam South Dennis 

Secretary, J. W. Pincus Woodbine 

Treasurer, Volney Van Gildeb , . .Ocean View 



KEPORT 

BY THE SBCRETABY. 

Ihiring the past year three meetinga of the board were held. 
At the firat, held at South Seaville, on Deoember 18th, 1906, the 
programme waa entirely occupied by the farmera' institute. 
Speakera, among whom were J.-VaaWagenen, Jr., OharleQ Ohal- 
mers, A. F. Hunter and Profesaor R. L. Watts. 

Mr. J. W. Pincua, of Woodbine, related his experience with the 
"Army Worm." At the evening aeesion Professor R. L. Watte 
made an addresa on "The Education of the Farmi Boy." This 
was followed by very interesting diaousaion, participated by a 
number of pupila of the Baron De Hirsh Agricultural School, who 
attended the institute in a body. An illustrated lecture on "Ameri- 
can Attractions" waa delivered by Rev. D. EL Clair. 

The second meeting was held at Woodbine on March 16th, 1907. 
At thia meeting Dr. EL W. Phillips and R. Schellinger, the dele- 
gates to the State board of agriculture, made extenaive reports 
on the proceeding of the annual meeting. Mr. J. 0. Wolferth, of 
Mickelton, N. J., delivered a very inatructive address on "Tomato 
Growing." The addreaa was followed by diacuaaiona. 

A discuasion was atarted by Mr. J. W. Pincus on dry-niash 
method of feeding poultry and the open-front poultry-housea. As 
several open-front houses v^^ere erected in Woodbine, the members 
of the board had an opportunity to visit them. 
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The third meeting was held at Cape May Court Houfle, on Oc- 
tober 31st, 1907. 

At this meeting the officers stud delegates were elected. Mr. L. 
T. Hallook, the proprietor of Woodlands Farms, located at loaa, 
N. J., delivered a very interesting and instructive address on 
"Poultry," which was followed by numerous questions and dis- 
cussions. 

Ihiring the past year a fifth grange was organized at Palermo, 
and also a Pomona grange was organized. All granges report in- 
creased membership. 

The attendance at all the meetings of the boards was better than 
it was in past years, and it is hoped that with the increased activi- 
ties of the granges it will increase still more. 



GENERAL STANDING OF AGBICUXTUBE. 

The season of 1907 was rather unfavorable to most of the farm 
crops in this county. 

The precipitation during April and May was 8.67 and 7.16 
inches, respectively, the average during the past years was three 
to four inches per month. The heavy precipitation retarded 
planting and prevented the growth of early crops. 

The yield of Irish potatoes was very poor. Sweet potatoes had 
also a very hard season. Many of the first plants planted out were 
frozen, many were eaten by flea beetles, then followed a scarcity of 
plants for replanting, and many of those that were replanted did 
not have time enough to produce a crop. The demiand for sweet 
potatoes was good at high prices. Lima, beans were later than 
usual this year, and the prices in New York and Philadelphia 
markets were lower than they ever were befora 

There was a scarcity of all kinds of fruit ; practically speaking, 
there were no peaches in the county. Strawberries yielded a fair 
crop. Grapes produced a. good crop. The Vineland Grape Juice 
Company purchased several carloads from Woodbine growers at 
$45 per ton. This crop is quite profitable and many farmers are 
planning to increase their vineyards. 

The tomato crop was rather uneven. Several growers reported 
exceptionally heavy yields — one ten tons per acre and another 
twelve tons, but most of the growers reported small yields. All the 
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six oanning faetories were working during the past season, and 
f ajmers received $9 per ton for their tomatoes. Besides canning 
tomatoes, one of the canning factories puts up pickles and horse- 
radish and another peas. There seems a general tendency among 
the farmeirs living in proximity of canning factories to increase 
their acreage, as several realized large amounts per acra 

The poultry industry seems to be constantly increasing in the 
county. There are quite a number of successful poultrymen, keep- 
ing flocks from 300' to 800 birds for egg-production, shipping the 
eggs to ISlew York City and realizing handsome profits from their 
flocks. A large poultry establishment is in course of construc- 
tion in Dennisville. The opportunities for profitable poultry- 
keeping in this county are great, as the climatic and soil condi- 
tions are favorable, and the demand for fresh eggs is becoming 
greater every year. 

Some experiments were conducted at Woodbine during last year 
in clearing up land with dynamite. The result of this work may 
be of interest to the farmers of the Stata 

The acre of land contained 380 stumpfe. It took a man six days 
to take them out and he used 400 sticks of dynamite. The cost 
per acre was as follows: Labor, $10.50; dynamite and fuse, 
$26.50 ; total, $37. The cost per stump was about ten cents. 

While the cost is considerable, the work is much more easily 
done than by grubbing, and the* stumps being split to pieces are 
easier removed from the land and can be utilized as fuel. 

Four new silos were constructed in the county on two dairy 
farms near Cape May City. One of these dairy farms has a large 
registered herd of Jerseys and produces certified milk. 
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OFFICERS FOR 1908. 

President, Ctbus B. Cbane Caldwell 

Vice President, Austin Ei Hedden Verona 

Secretary, Justus W. Dobbins Verona 

Treasurer, Geo. B. De Camp Roseland 



EEPOET 



BY THE SECBETAKY. 



The board held three meetings during the year, had very inter- 
esting programmes at each meeting, and questions well discussed. 

On our first, January 9th, the delegate to the State Horticul- 
tural Society reported. 

The report showed the society increasing in membership, and the 
meeting was one of the most successful in the history of the society. 

The programme was composed of topics especially interesting to 
the fruit-growers of our State, and were ably handled by the 
speakers. 

Our delegate brought several subjects of interest to us, which 
were well discussed by our members. 

On February 4th our farmers' institute was held. The attend- 
ance was larger than at any previous meeting. Our people appre- 
ciate the efforts of our secretary and the State in the interest of 
agriculture. 

Our second meeting was held February 11th. 

The delegates to the State board made their reports. The report 
of State Secretary Dye and the annual address of the president, 
Professor Voorhees, were highly spoken of. Extracts from these 
were read and discussed with interest. 

Our third and annual meeting was held December 11th. Ee- 
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ports of officers showed our board growing in membership and in- 
terest, and doing good work. 

Last spring a car of fertilizers was purchased through a com- 
mittee appointed by the board. 

The knowledge gained at our board meetings and farmers' insti- 
tutes is being put into practice by many of our members, and good 
results are seen in their work. 

The growing season the past year has been very unfavorable for 
farm and garden crops. 

The spring was cold and wet, followed by a drouth, cutting some 
of our crops badly. 

Prices have been higher, so the farmers have been well paid and 
are prosperous. 

Milk is the one article which is produced at a very little, if any, 
profit. 

The boards of health in some of our towns and cities have passed 
rules and regulations which, if complied with, will make the cost 
of milk production, greater ; the price of milk should, therefore, 
advance sufficiently above present prices to meet this added ex- 
pense of production. 

Market gardening is receiving more attention, and raising wheat 
and oats less than formerly. 
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OFFICERS FOR 1908. 

President, Lewis M. Morgan Woodstown, R. F. D. 

Vice President, James C. White Sewell, R. F. D. 

Secretary, Elbert Kieby .' Mullica Hill, R. F. D. 

Treasurer, William M. Borden Mickleton 



REPORT 



BY M. ELLA MORGAN. 



Four veay interesting meetings of ihe oounty board have been 
held during the past year with a very good attendance. 

Some of the questions discussed were: "^^Growing and Market- 
ing Specialties," "Progress in Establishing a Parcels Post for 
the Farmer/' "Influence of the Grange Upon the Character of Its 
Members," "Benefits of the Rural Telephone," "Advantages of 
Keeping Farm Accounts," "The Present Outlook for the Dairy- 
man," "What Do We Owe Our Boys and Girls," "Advantages of 
Keeping Farm Accounts." 

A two^day institute was held at Swedesboro, ^N^ovember 20th 
and 21st, 1907, under the direction of the State board, and con- 
ducted by Secretary Dya The att€jndance was good.- 

Among the speakers were: Professor R. L. Watts, J. G. C*urtis, 
Dr. O. D. Smead, Mrs. M. McAllen, H. E. Cook and Colonel 
George Nox McCain, also some home talent. 

Two very good papers were read on "Wliat Has the Rural 
Phone Accomplished ?" stating that at the first of last June there 
were 900 families in Gloucester and Salem counties connected by 
telephone, thus enhancing the .value of farm property by helping 
to keep the farmer's life from being so isolated, and enabling him 
to keep in touch with the markets. 
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OFFICERS FOR 1908. 

Preaidentt E M. Heath Flemington, Route 2 

Vice President, H. B. Deats Flemington 

Secretary, Wm. W. Case Frenchtown, Box 55, Route 1 

Treasurer, F. J. Tomlinson Pittstown, Route 1 



REPORT 

BY THE SECEETABY. 

Two meetings of the board were held during the year, in Sep- 
tember and November. The September meeting, at Frenchtown, 
was addressed by President E. B. Voorhees, of the State board, on 
"Alfalfa and the Possibility of Its Culture in Hunterdon County." 
The meeting was well attended by farmers, who came to find out 
how to grow the wonderful crop. Several trial fields have been 
planted and have proven that the crop can be successfully grown 
on nearly all our land. Test plots from one to three years of age, 
at Frenchtown, Pittstown and Flemington, have proved successful. 
Several plots sown during August, 1907, have gone into winter in 
very fine condition. 

Some plots have been successfully grown without inoculation^ 
while others have failed evidently because the necessarj'' bacteria 
were wanting in the soil, showing that it will be safer to inoculate 
tJie soil before seeding, in this part of the country at least. Proba- 
bly one quart of alfalfa seed per acre, sown with other clover seed 
in spring of year, would produce enough bacteria in the soil to 
make inoculation unnecessary. 

If alfalfa can be grown generally, and be made to produce the 
amount of protein necessary to produce milk, it will again push 
dairying to the front But with wheat bran at $30 per ton, and 
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other feeds in proportion, and butter-fat at thirty aents per poomd, 
many farmers look in vain for the profit they should receive for 
their labor and capital invested. 



FOUL SEEDS. 

Dodder appeared in clover fields the past summer, and where 
not destroyed early it will require all the efforts of the farmers to 
eradicate it 

Wild mustard has spread so on some farms they are almost 
worthless as grain-producers, the mustard choking out every crop. 
Wild carrot flourishes everywhere, but while a nuisance, it is 
looked upon by many as a fairly good soil renovator. Daisy is also 
a serious obstacle to permanent pastures. 

The horse riettle (Solamum Carolmem) is getting established in. 
too many sections, and is little less obnoxious than the Canadian 
thistle, of which we also have a full share. 

Our Legislature should place heavy penalties on the importation 
into New Jersey of clover seed infested with dodder. 



GENERAL FABM CBOPS^ ETC. 

Probably not in a generation have we had a season exhibiting so 
many peculiarities as the growing season of 1907, and. yet on the 
whole it was fairly satisfactory. Owing to the etxeesflively wet 
and cold conditions but little ground was ploughed during April, 
and oat-sowing continued to mid-May or later, and yet that crop, 
both in yield and. quality, was one of the best in years. Ooru' plant- 
ing continued nearly, or quite, to July 1st, resulting in' good crops 
in certain sections and almost total failure in many others. Gold, 
wet weather, after September 15th, prevented ripening properly, 
while scarcity of farm labor left many fields uncut December 15th, 
and much will remain unhusked April 1st, 1908. The potato 
crop, while very late, was fairly satisfactory and of fine quality. 

In general, farm crops have yielded an- average througihout the 
county about as follows: Com, twenty-three bushels; oats, thirty- 
two; wheat, eighteen; rye, twenty; buckwheat, twenty-five; 
potatoes, ninety ; hay, one and one-half tons per acre. 
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Tomatogrowing around Oherryville has been quite highly de- 
veloped the last two or three years, but owing to the excessively 
wet fall failed this year to produce profitable crops, thousands of 
crates rotting in the fields. Even under these veiry unfavorable 
conditions yields of as high aa 400 crates per acre were attained 
by some and netted the growers, approximately, fifty cents per 
orate.. They are all shipped to New York market, as, we are sorry 
to state,' the last tomato cannery in the county, that of Everett & 
Scarborough, Lambertville, has had to suspend from inability to 
secure fruit enough to make it worth while to attempt business. 
Hunterdon county produces the best toma.to grown, as the New 
York commission. merchants have no diflSculty in disposing of them 
at double the prices obtained for fruit from any other section. 

Winter wheat and rye never went into winter in less promising 
condition than in^ the fall of 1907. Fully one^half the seeding was 
done after October 15th and under such dimatio conditions that 
whole fields failed to germinate, the seed rotting in the soil. Some 
fields may lie dormant until spring and then develop, but the 
chance is a slight one, and fertilizers, seed and labor may become 
a total loss. 

HORSES^ CATTLE^ HOGS^ ETC. 

Horses, cattle and hogs ruled high generally during 1907, but 
pork declined, selling for six to seven and one-half cents against 
eight to eight and one-half one year ago, while the demand for 
pigs for overkeepdng is practically nil. Seven-cent pork has doubt- 
ful profit when fed and raised on feed at $30 per ton. 

The horse market shows little change from one year ago, the 
demand for good western stock still being heavy, as shown by the 
business of Sheriff E. W. Opdyck, who states that his sales have 
almost exactly equaled those reported one year ago, viz., fifteen 
carloads, 330 head of western horses, the prices considerably top- 
ping $200 per head. A. SL Oase, of Three Bridges, and other 
dealers, also disposed of many carloads at high prices during the 
year, and yet the breeding of high-class farm and draft horses is 
still practically neglected, but it would seem there should be big 
money in raising horses that at four to five years of age sell readily 
for $200 per head. 

Oattle prices generally are as high as one year ago, although 
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butter-fat, which ruled at record prices all summer, has now 
dropped considerably below the prices of one year ago. December 
payments for butter^f at ranging at thirty to thirty-two cents per 
pound against thirty-six to thirty-nine cents December, 1906. The 
demand for milk, however, at shipping stations is on the increase, 
and readily commands $2 per cwt. at date. Many cattle and young 
stock have been imported f romi other States and sold at publus sale, 
droves of as many as forty-head each being readily dispose of. 



CBEAMESIES. 



Mr. C. R. Peterman, as usual, has kindly furnished the follow- 
ing reports of the business of the creameries owned by him for the 
year ending October 31st, 1907 : Cherryville creamery, 1,093,389 
pounds; Oak Grove creamery, 978,068 pounds; average price 
paid for butter-fat per pound, thirty-one and one-sixth cent3. 

This is a slight falling off in product compared with last year, 
but a gain in price of butter-fat of more than five and one-half 
cents per pound. 

LocktowB creamery report is appended also; it shows a falling 
off in milk handled of about 12 per cent, with' a likewise increase 
of five and one-half cents per pound of price paid for butter-fat, 
making the cash returns for the diminished product greater than 
that of last year. 

Report of Locktown creamery for the year ending October 31st, 
1907, as taken from the books by Walter S. Bloom, foreman : 
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It is also rumored that ocxnsiderablei quantities of "oleo" and 
''^renovated" butter are being handled by certain merchants at 
«ome pointa in the county, greatly to the detriment of the splendid 
product of our local creamerie©. If the rumor is correct we hope 
the stuff is being sold strictly on its merita 



INSECT RAVAGES.. 

The San Jose scale is still flourishing and satisfactory results 
:are not generally obtained from the various sprays. During 1906, 
a favorable season, a third brood appeared in October, which, 
from their immature condition, failed in many instance® to with- 
stand the rigors of winter, which created an impression in the 
«pring of 1907 that the scale was on the wana Owing, however, 
to the late spring, but two broods appeared during 1907, the Sep- 
tember brood, perfectly maturing, and the microscope shows the 
scale is now quite generally established, promising to sweep the 
ooim,try during next summer. Carbolic add has generally been 
abandoned as either a preventive or cure for the pest. My own 
o-bservation shows it has had no effect in preventing the spread of 
the scale. 

Other insect ravages have been slight, the Colorado beetle being 
practically a thing of the past. Not one made its appearance on 
the half acre grown by myself during the past season, although 
the growth of vine was heavy, and I have used no poisons for 
several years past. No evidence that either brown-tail or gypsy 
moth have located with us. Tent and other caterpillars were very 
scarce, and but little complaint has been heard during the year 
concerning the Angoumois grain moth. 



FBUIT. 

The apple crop fully equaled or exceeded that of 1906 both in 
quality and quantity, good fruit selling from $1.25 to $1.80 per 
standard barrel, while ground apples readily commanded thirty- 
five cents per cwt. at the cider mills. 

Pears not a half crop, consisting ma-inly of Keifers, which so 
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far alone among the pears has remained piracticaJly scale proof, but 
little spotted fruit of tJiat variety being seen. 

No peaches in the county except in the extreme north, where a 
small crop was secured which realized good prices. 

Small fruit«i of all kinds, eveu' wild blackberries^ very soarca 
The cherry crop was not worth picking. Several orchards of 
peaches will be set next spring. ' 



THE APIABY. 

Bee-keeping has regained normal conditions, and while more or 
less disease exists in some parts of the county, yet it is held in 
such check as not to seriously interfere with the honey crop. The 
season of 1907, thougli very late, was a fairly good one and yield 
of fine quality, aggrega'ting more than ten tons of surplus prcKiuot 
for the county. Bees generally went into winter quarters in fine 
condition. 

POULTRY. 

Poultry about as last year, although the high price of feed, with- 
out an increase in the price of eggs, tends to greatly lessen thel 
profits of the business and a tendency is manifest to reduce many 
large flocks of fowls as much as 50 per cent. 
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OFFICERS FOR 1908. 

President^ J. T. Aijjnson Yardville 

Vice President, Febdinand A. Blackwell Pennington, R. F. D. 

Secretary, Franklin Dye Trenton 

Treasurer, Laura A. Blackwell Titusville 



REPORT 

BY THE SBCKETABY. 

The annual meeting of the board was keld in Trenton, March 
28th, 1907, with, a very eneonraging attendance,' which was^, in 
part, due to a notice sent to the granges early in the month by the 
directors of the board inviting them to send delegates to the meet- 
ing. This set forth the purpose of the county boards and a request 
that it be read in the grange^ 

At this meeting the officers were elected for the year and the 
annual address of President Green delivered. Other papers were 
read on "Potato Production," by Clharles Black, Hightstown; 
"Paying Crops of Hay for Miarket, Cost, &a," by J. H. Denise, 
Freehold, and "Methods of Bringing Poor Land Into Plx^fit With- 
out Cost to the Farmer," by Charles Howell Cook, Trenton. 

Mr. Black emphasized the importance of securing a suitable soil, 
preferably a heavy loam, well filled with humus. A clover sod, 
or heavy coat of stable manure applied a year previous to planting 
are conditions required for success. Then we must have good 
seed^ perfectljf gronjim and free of disease. The speaker gave 
details as to distance apart to plant, varieties, fertilizers, kind and 
amount, &c., &c. The address led to a profitable discussion. 

Mr. Itenise said he preferred 1,500 pounds fertilizer instead 
of 1,000 pounds as stated by Mr. Black. He also stated that they 
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are growing in Monmoutii- county potatoes on the same ground 
from six, ten or more years by growing wheat and crimson clover 
to plow under. 

Treat seed with mixture of sulphur and old soil, preferably 
left from the seed of the year before — ^this heals the raw surf aoe. 
Did not think Bordeaux spraying to prevent blight of vine paid 
in their locality; rather, give the potatoes plenty of plant-food 
and rush them throughj to quick production and maturity. 

Mr. Charles Howell Cook in his address claimed that society 
needed producers, and every acre of the farm should produce. He 
had at one time on his own farm twenty acres of non-productive 
land and it was an eyesore to him and discredit to the farm- It 
was heavy day soil, pebbles, &o. 

His treatment: Sowed oats and 150 pounds fertilizer; cut the 
oats quite young and used it as fodder for young stock. Then 
ploughed ground up and sowed crimson clover — cut it, sixty tons, 
and fed it to the milch cows, and the milk produced exceeded the 
same bami filled with the other hay. Then he sowed rye and 
reaped nineteen bushels per acre; used 150 pounds fertilizer. 
Next year, rye again. Then clover, and the next year ploughed it 
up and pJanted com — southern white — ^and produced sixteen tons 
ensilage per acre — coat of manure applied right from the cow 
stables. Generally we should grow more of the crops needed right 
here in the city of Trenton and not let the farmers far away take 
our market 

The address of J. H. Denise is given in full, it being con- 
sidered a very valuable contribution on the subject treated. 



GRASSES AND CLOVEE ; THEIR USES AND ABUSES. 

The point we wish to reach to-day is the commeroial value of 
these two factors as they enter into the business venture of the 
farmer's life. They were the first to occupy the soil and respond 
to the demands of the beasts of the field for sustenanca Also, 
to the soil tiller for the reward of his labor. In this day of keen 
competition and scientific research it is our opportunity, yes, our 
necessity to increase, if possible, this naiure's gift to man. We 
believe it can be done if given tlie same close attention that the 
cultivated crops receive. 
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In the Eastern States thare are more acres under grass culture 
than all other crops combined. They are the least cared for, and 
Are left to appropriate for their growth whatever of plant-food is 
left in the soil after the preceding crops have utilized wkat they 
aieeded. The grasses and clovers u;&ually follow the grain crop, 
jand start in the race of life a tiny, struggling plant, overpowered 
by the heavy grain growth, aad, having no reserve force, fre- 
quently succumb to the inevitabla 

If we, as agriculturists, expect to keep pace with the rapidity of 
the present age, we must study the little things and close up the 
leaks. We seldom have more than 50 per ce^t. of the necessary 
stand of grass in our stubble fields. Half a stand of grass m.eans 
a half crop of hay. You can readily see this is suicidal for the 
expected net revenue. 

BEMEBY. 

Do not seed to grass when sowing grain. As soon, as possible 
after the harvesting plow under the stubble well (this stvbble 
seems to be poisonous to young grass) . The earlier this ploughing 
is done the more desirable. It is absolutely important to have a 
mellow seed bed. To obtain this the soil must be stirred fre- 
quently. The adaptability of present-day machinery for this pur- 
pose is abundant. 

Do not work land when too wet, nor fail to have the surface 
soil made very fine, if you expect to get good results from your 
seeding. Grass seed cannot get a foothold in lumpy soil. Ferti- 
lization is essential to success. Cbst of land, taxes, labor, fencing 
.and seeding are the same for one, one and one-half tons per acre, 
when, with a well-fertilized soil, we should have a yield of two to 
ihree tons, other things being equal. It is well to lime. 



APPLICATIOI^^ OF FEBTILIZEE. 

Apply about 400 pounds per acre of a formula running three of 
^unmonia, ten of phosphoric acid, seven and one-half of potash, 
dbrnposed of the following materials: 
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600 pounds 10 per cent, tankage. 

300 pounds muriate potaih. 

700 pounds aoid phoBphate. 

400 pounds bone meal. 
Gbeting about $24 per ton if you buy the materials in oaxlots and 
do your own mixing. 

The advantage of this is, you know just what you have gofL 
This can be applied with a drill at time of seeding. Sow from 
about August 1st to September 20th. i 

For mowing per acre: 

Six quarts timothy. 

Four quarts red clover. 

Two quarts alsyke. 
Always on a freshly-stirred soil. Sow both ways so as to avoid 
skip©, or take a hay-rake with a seeder attachmient; you can go 
twice same way and break joints; can let teethi drag lightly at last 
sowing. If soil is dry, rolL 

If soil is sandy, sow red clover and timothy. Timothy needs 
clover to furnish nitrogen — six quarts of each. If only for one 
year for pasture, clover with a little red top. For permanent 
pasture, red, crimson and alsyke clover, alf af a and red top. 
. Allowing we have a good stand of grass we should have a yield 
from two to three tons per acre the following harvest. If drought 
shortens the first cutting, and we have a good second crop, harvest 
this, but do not cut too late nor shave too closa 

With us there is a growing demand for the second cutting among 
cattle-feeders. In fact cattle relish and thrive on this better than* 
the first, if it should be a little coarse and too old before cuttings 
Alfalfa loses half its feeding value if too old before cutting. 

If the farm has sufficient stock to consume this second growth 
better feed it off, but do not allow any stock on lands for next year'si 
mowing after October 17th. One-half of the mowing lands are 
materially injured by too dose cropping late in the fall. It is a 
penny-wise and pound-foolish po'lioy. 
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TEEATMBNT FOE SECOND YEAB S UOYTLNQ. 

Prepare or have prepared for you the following mixture for top 
dressing: 

800 pounds nitrate of soda, 
400 pounds 10 per cent tankage. 
200 pounds muriate potash. 
200 pounds bone meal. 
400 pounds aoid phosphate. 
This will run about nine and one-half ammonia, seven phos- 
phoric acdd, five potash, at a cost of $35 per ton home-mixed, 250 
to 300 pounds per aora Time of applying April 10th to May 1st 
The necessity for this high-grade ammoniated goods is needed 
to stimulate the timothy, the clover having mostly gone out 

Timothy, if properly fertilized, is not at its best until two or 
three years old. It will tiller out like grain, forming year by year 
little bulbs, thereby increasing the number of stalks according to 
the fertility of the soil. Yearly application must be made. 

Timothy is the leading grass for hay, and, if harvested in good 
condition, commands the highest figure, although its feeding value 
is not equal to timothy and clover mixed if cut in time. I think 
there is a growing tendency on the part of buyers to give prefer- 
ence to the mixed hay. 

HAEVESTINO. 

Among the many introductions of labor-saving agricultural 
machinery, none are more highly prized in this day of scarcity of 
labor than haying tools. With the mower, tedder, end delivery 
hay rake, loader, and power to elevate it in the mow — with good 
weather it is only fun to gather hay. 

Time to out timothy for prime quality is just prior to the bloom^ 
ing season ; may lose a little in quantity, but quality is superior 
and less liable to damage, if perchance it should get wet, and 
heavier bulk. If stored in large quantities it needs a little more 
for curing than' in small bays. I>o not cut more at a given time 
than you can properly care for according to the help at your com- 
mand. Avoid leaving exposed to the dews if partially cured. 
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There is a time to do things, the result of which brings reward, 
and the neglect of same entails a loss. This applies very foroe- 
fuUy to hay-making. I would prefer to be a little longer in the 
gathering than, to spoil a crop after it isi grown,. Stacking is a 
losing game. Sometimes, with an unusiually heavy crop, we are 
obliged to stack a little. The loss in weight, after being mow- 
cured, is from 10 to 20 per cent., according to the dryness when 
stored. If hay generates too much heat after being stored, loss 
in weight is greater. 

CLOVER. 

Clover should be cut when bloom shows some decay. Hay will 
be better and. the plant can better reproduce itself if cut early. 
You will also get a better second crop, which is equal to the first 
cutting for horses not at work through the winter, and also for 
neat cattla Oare should be taken not to over cure. This can he 
avoided by bunching when dry enough to house. Buildings should 
be closed when not in use. Hay will save in a greener condition 
in bam than in stack. 

Our local markets need the bulk of the hay produced in this 
section, hence it brings the producer and consumer in dose busi- 
ness touch. If hay is baled before October 1st stand bales on 
end either loaded in car, or if stood in bam, to avoid heating. 
The grasses and clovers exceed in value all other products com- 
bined in our State. This seems a little startling, but statistics 
justify this statement 

The farmer that would make a success of his business in this 
day must fertilize heavily and cultivate less acreage. Expensive 
labor demands this. Grow the crops adapted to his soil and the 
products that have a home market 

The annual address of President Green treats so comprehen- 
sively the conditions of agriculture in the county, it is given in 
full in place of extended paragraphs by the secretary. 
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ADDRESS OF JOHN V. GREEN, PRESIDENT. 

Agrioalture is tlie mos.t ancieint of all callings, hence the most 
honorable, and it is our duty to sustain it as such. Great changes 
have taken place within the last decade looking toward the honor- 
able position occupied by the "tiUera of the soil," owing chiefly 
to the education of the agriculturist in all lines' pertaining to his 
calling, and to co-operation and concentration of effort as taught 
by the grange and other societies. It is a strange thing to me 
that every farmer does not see the advantage of thus joining 
forces with his brother farmer, and thus secure everything per- 
taining to his interests, social, legislative or even political. 

In this Mercer county board of agriculture we have an or- 
ganization calculated to bring the farmers in close touch with 
their legislative interests, and being an offshoot of the State 
board, also in direct line with the workings of that body, we have 
advantages that no olJier counity board has. We have also as our 
secretary the secretary of the State board, whose experience and 
advice is worth considerable to us. Therefore let us take a deep 
interest in this society by our attendance, by eombining of thoughts 
and efforts to make this board what it should be^ 

We are paxtioularly favored in being located in the center of 
the State and adjacent to the State capitol, where we can attend 
all the important meetings which are held here in the farmers' 
interests. We are also favored in our location in having in our 
county all the different varieties of soils for the production of all 
kinds of hay, grain and a great variety of vegetables, small fruits, 
dairy products, &a, which command a ready sale in the best 
naarkets of the United States. Our attention should be directed 
to the production of such lines as these markets require, viz., 
dairy products, fruits (large and small), poultry and eggs, vege^ 
tables and truck of all kinds, and not try to compete with the 
west in raising grain. 

A few of these special products I will touch on, leaving you to 
suggest others that can be made especially remunerative to grow. 
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DAIEY INTEBSSTS. 

This county is one of the best in the State for the production 
of milk, with a market here at our doors for all we may produce, 
and a good proportion can be sold at retail prices; There are 
some 12,500 oows in this county alone, with a valuation of $562,- 
500, and the value of milk sold at something like $475,000 per 
year. The cities are growing at a remarkable pace, and requiring 
more and more the pure milk that should flow from our farms. 



POULTRY INTERESTS. 

A great impetus has been given to the poultry business within 
a few years, because of the woodenrhen or incubators, where the 
hatching of chicks by steam is superseding the old hen. Many 
more can and should be produced each season, as the supply of 
poultry and eggs does not begin to keep up with the demand. 
The field is still open to the progressive man, and wonum, too. 
The production of winter eggs was ably and practically set forth 
by an address on the subject at the Pennington meeting held iu 
December by Professor Gowell, of Maine. 



VEGETABLES AND TRUCK. 

The southern part of our county is particularly adapted for 
this business. In fact, within a radius of ten mile© of Trenton, 
all vegetables and truck can be raised and carted to market, thus 
saving transportation- charges, besides a great deal can be sold 
direct to consumers at retail prices. 



FRUIT. 

The northern part of the county is well adapted for raising the 
larger fruits — apples, peaches, pears, cherries, &c., while the 
southern part is well calculated for the small fruits. One thing 
is certain, however, the man who does not spray for the San Jos6 
scale will have no fruit. The outlook, therefore, is for better 
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prices, as less will be set out, and only orchards properly sprayed 
and taken care of will be remunerative. 

Other special crops will suggest themselves, such as raising of 
hay, pork, asparagus, squabs, &c., all of which can be made to pay 
by following one or more lines as a specialty and making our- 
selves familiar with the business by reading, by studying and by 
experimenting. 

We have the benefit of the Experiment Station dose to us, and 
easily accessible, where a great deal of valuable information can 
be obtained, and the scientific knowledge to be obtained from, 
there is second to none in the United States. 

The short courses ini agriculture pecently established there are 
within reach of all farmers' sons of proper age. 

Of course, the labor problemj in raising all these special* crops 
is yet unsolved, and we hear of f ajmers selling out and going to 
town because of this; but let them go, for every one that goes it 
makes a better market for those that are left ! They all have to eat, 
and the "farmer feeds them all." The work has always been 
done somehow in the past, and will be done in the future, either 
by improved machinery or foreign labor. 

The farmers of to-day are better business men than they ^ere 
twenty-five years ago. With the telephone, the rural mail de- 
livery and trolley systems, we, of this county in particular, are in 
close touch with the markets of New York, Philadelphia and 
Trenton, and the chances for 'a farmer to make money right here 
in Mercer county, New Jersey, cannot be equaled anywhere in 
the United States. 

The December meeting was held in Trenton, when the crop 
report was presented by the secretary and revised by the mem- 
bers. A delegate was elected to the State board for two years and 
two delegates to the State Horticultural Society. 

Following the business items, addresses were made by J. G. 
Curtis on "Selection and Application- of Fertilizers," by H. E 
Cook on "Dairy Requirements," by James McCracken on "Get 
There or Say You Can't." 

Farm and crop statistics for the year are as follows: 

We have in Mercer county 1,573 farms, the average size of which 
is eighty-two acres. The twelfth census value of these farms is 
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$960,96^; adding the 13 per cent, increase since that was taken is 
$1,085,887. 

The crops for 1907 are as follows: 

Bu. Per Total Total 

Crop, Acreage, Acre. Bu8hel8. Price, Value, 

Corn 2,200 35 77,000 $0 80 $61,600 

Wheat 1,200 20 24,000 97 23,280 

Rye 4,000 19 76,000 75 57,000 

Oats 10,000 40 400,000 50 200,000 

Hay : 23,000 1^ tn. 34,500tn. 18 00 621,000 

White Potatoes 1,800 125 bu. 225,000 67 150,750 

Sweet Potatoes 200 100 bu. 20,000 1 00 20,000 

Total value $1,133,630 

Miscellaneous vegetables and fruits *. 575,000 

Milk ,i 500,000 

Poultry, eggs, veal calves, pork at $100 per farm on 1,573 farms 

gives 157,300 

Total $2,365,930 

The Hopewell Valley Canning Company, Hopewell, report, 
through J. M. Dalrymple, Esq., as follows: 

Tomatoe© received at factory, 378 tons ; price paid per ton, $9 ; 
cans filled, 142,000 ; wages paid, not including salaries, $2,340 ; 
value of product, including packages, $13,860 ; largest yield from 
one acre, fourteen tons. 
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OFFICERS FOR 1908. 

President, B. DeWitt Giles New Market 

Vice President, Sewabd AppLeoate Helmetta 

8ec'y and Treas, Lewis D. Walkeb, Jb, New Brunswick, R. F. D. No. 1 



REPORT 

BY THE SECBETABY. 

The first meieting of the year was held on February 16th, when 
the memibera. with their wive® met at S-chussler's oafe, New 
Brunswick, and enjoyed a dinner, after which Toastmaster B. 
DeWitt Giles introduced the following speakers: 

Professor E. B. Voorhees, of the Cbllege Farm, addressed the 
meeting on "Oomme-rcial Fertilizer and Fertility in the Soil." 

Professor Van Wagenen, one of the teachers in the short course 
in agriculture, spoke on "The Education of the Farm Boy and 
Girl for the Future." 

Professor Billings, also of the College Farm, gave a talk urging 
the farmers to give the board of agriculture their support, and 
told of the benefits to be derived by so doing. 

Mr. OoUins, of Westfield, talked on the "Relation of the Agri- 
cultural Press to the Farmers." 

After the speaking some business was attended to; among other 
things, a motion was carried indorsing the resolution passed by 
the State board asking for an appropriation of $100,000 for the 
agricultural college and $15,000 annually for its support This 
action was forwarded to our representatives at Trenton. 

This meeting was well attended and was a helpful and enjoyable 
occasion. . 
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The next nieeting vrss held on May 18th. After disposing of 
the regular business, Dr. Ward, of Lyons Farms, addressed the 
meeting on the subject of "Peaohes." He gave a complete ac- 
count of his methods of growing peaches, from the preparation of 
the soil to the marketing of the fruit. Dr. Ward considers fruit- 
growing as profitable as any branch of farming that a young man 
can undertake 

In August the board joined the grangers in a picnic at Eiver- 
side park, on the line of trolley from New Brunswick to Bound 
Brook. 

At the annual meeting, hjeld November 16th, the officers and 
directors were elected for the coming year. As an aid to better 
work in the board a motion- was carried to notify each director 
of his election' and urge him to look after its interests in his own 
township. 

The crop and stock report was prepared at this meeting. 

Thei crops for the season have been reasonably good. Com in 
part of the county was injured by drought Wheat was excep- 
tionally good. The first crop of hay was good, but there was no 
second crop. Potatoes a good crop, of good quality and keeping 
well. 

Prices for most all farm products are high, but mill feeds are 
proportionately higher, and consequently there is not a large profit 
for the farmer who produces milk, pork and eggs. 

Wintesr grain generally was sowed late, and on account of cold 
weather in October has made but small growth and is not in a 
good condition to go into winter. 

The production of milk is somewhat less than a year ago. 
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OFFICERS FOR 1908. 

PreMeni, John H. Du Bois Freehold, R. F. D. No. 2 

Vice President, D. Howard Jones Freehold, R. F. D. No. 2 

Secretary, D. Augustus Vandebveer Freehold 

Treasurer, Wi£. M. Uoreau Freehold, R. F. D. No. 4 



EEPORT 

BY THE SECBBTABY. 

The board held two meetings during the year, the first on 
February 23d, 1907, at the oourt-house, rreehold. The reportfi 
of the delegates to the State board of agrioultnre and State Hor- 
ticultural Society were read. Other topics discussed by the mem- 
bers were: "Growing of Oom,'' "Growing of Asparagus," "Grow- 
ing of Eye," "Growing of Potatoes." The second meeting, held 
November 23d, 1907, was the annual meeting, at which the 
officers and delegates were elected for the ensuing year. Reports 
were read by the treasurer and dirctora. Topics discussed : 
"Method of Marketing Potatoes," "Judicious Use of Fertilizers." 
Institute meetings were held under the direction of the State 
board at Keyport, Eed Bank and Matawan. The horticultural 
societies along the shore have held exhibits of flowers and plants. 
The five granges in the county have increased their membership, 
and also esctended their business in buying and selling, thus 
saving in both waya The season began with a cold, wet and back- 
ward spring with frosts until near the 1st of June. Potatoes 
were planted at about the usual time, but a great deal of com and 
truck was late in getting planted, causing a delay of over two or 
threye weeks in starting growth. Elarly in June, the weather 
changing to warm, growing condition, the tiller of the soil has 
been rewarded with bountiful harvests of most crops. The yield 
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has been large and quality fine, with the exception of small fruits, 
which were injured by late frosts. Prices have been good, and, 
altogether, the past season has been a most profitable one. Hay 
a good averagie yield of two tons per acre, and selling for $19 to 
$20 per ton. Com a full crop, average yield sixty-six bushels of 
shelled com per acre, price sixty-five cents. Wheat twenty-five 
bushels per acre, price $1. Rye twenty bushels per acre, price 
eighty-five cents. Potatoes were fine in quality, with extra large 
yield, running fromi sixty barrels to over 150 barrels per acre — 
an average from twenty-five farms near Freehold of 126 barrels 
per acre, average price $1.25 per barrel. MJany of our best 
farmers make a specialty of growing potatoes; they procure 
their seed from New York State op Maine and use large quanti- 
ties of commercial fertilizers — mostly home-made mixtures. The 
potato crop is the money crop of the farm where the soil is suitable 
and the grower has plenty of means. Sweet potatoes about one- 
half a crop, price $3 per barrel. Apples and pears one-half a cropt 
Apples fine quality and high prices, making a profitable crop. 
Peaches a failure, yield 10 per cent; many trees kiUed by scale 
and injured by late frosts. Some new; orchards are being planted 
of apples and peaches. Strawberries 75 per cent, of a crop, price 
ten cents a quart Raspberries and blackberries one-half crop, 
winter killed, prices twelve cents a quart Grapes full crop; not 
so many grown as formerly om account of low prices. Asparagus 
fair yield, good prices. Oranberries fair yield and price. Water- 
melons full crop, price $20 per 100. Cucumber pickles full yield, 
sold for $3 per barrel. Cabbages full yield, sold for $4 per 100. 
Tomatoes full crop, average price thirty cents a basket The 
number of horses and cattle about the same as last year. Cows $5 
per head lower, other cattle $10 per head higher. Sheep, lamb^ 
and swine 25 per cent, less in number than last year. Pork one 
cent per pound higher. Turkeys same as last year, twenty-five 
cents a pound. Chickens 25 per cent more than last year, twelvej 
cents a pound. The milk business has not beenj very profitable, 
owing to the higher prices of feed-stuffs, cost of labor and the 
low price of milk the past year. The price of milk has been 
advanced lately to five and five and one-half cents per quart whole- 
sale and eight to ten cents retail. There is a good demand for 
farms, and many have been sold to young men and persons from 
other States. 
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OFFICERS FOR 1908. 

President f Geoboe E. Felch Florham Park 

Secretary, W. F. E3ly Madison 

Treasurer, W. D. Hopping Hanover 



REPORT 

BY THE SECBETABY. 

The board has held two maetings the past year. One at the 
county hall in Morristown, on January 12th, 1907 ; much interest 
was shoiwn and was very interesting in hearing the report given 
by Professor E. L. Dickersom' as to the results of the different 
formulas used the past year and the different times of spraying, 
with' the oonolusions he had arrived at in visiting the different 
parts of the State the previous year. The report was such it 
left no doubt with all hia hearers but that tbe scale could be 
checked and controlled if taken in hand in time and what orchards 
we had left saved. 

The year just passed has seen thousands of our fruit trees taken 
out, having been ruined by the scale, whichi in some parts of Mor- 
ris county seems to have gone beyond all control, and the trees left 
in such a condition that but one thing can be done, aad that is to use 
the axe. Many took an interest in the start to destroy the scale, and 
the results seem to be that where this was done they seem to have 
confidence. It can from now on be controlled if the spraying is 
continued but a short time, and all seemi to agree they are finding 
the fruit so much better that this alone would pay them to con- 
tinue. 

At the last annual meeting a very interesting time was had. 
One of the members who has sprayed for some years for better 
fruit (having no scale) and has had his fallen apples picked up 
to destroy the wormy apples, said of one kind he had, he had sold 
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• 

288% bushels for $319.63, over one-half of which had been 
picked from' the ground, ad the heavy winds had caused them to 
fall, but these had run so fine that a commission house in Newark 
had sold some he had sent there for $1.75 per budiel and fallen 
ones for $1 — sold as drops — ^which overrun the markets^ as thou- 
sands of bushels were blown off by the wind this f alL 

Other crops in Morris county lie past year have disappointed 
many. In many places potatoes were of so little account that they 
were not dug. Here and there was a fair crop, but^ on the wholey 
very poor, and many complaining of poor quality. Com also has 
been a very light crop on the whole; in many fields the earliest 
corn was of no account either a^ com or fodder. 

As a general thing the farmers have had much to discourage 
them; the want of rain when needed, the scarcity oi hired help, 
and of so little account when had, and with steamship runners on 
the other side of the water inducing the class of people we are 
now having come over under the expectation of receiving $20 a 
month as greenhorns, not understanding one word of English or 
the work they are to do, and told they do not work but eight hours 
on a farm. Onie and all must give up if this is to be held up 
to induce our foreign labor to come. Many silos in some sections 
of the county have been built the last year or two, some farmers 
having more than one silo that will hold approximately 100 tons. 

Many have given up making milk, and, on the other hand, many 
going into it more extensively and in a more scientifiic manner. 
Much better feed is used, a great many farmers now buying clover 
hay, paying over $20 a ton by the carload lots. Bran, both wheat 
and buckwheat, beet pulp, corii) and cottonseed meal, sprouts are 
now being bought by some by the carload, some making mixtures 
of five feeds, steaming the same, and finding they are making: 
more milk, better milk and giving better satisfaction to their custo- 
mers, getting eight and ten cents and no trouble in selling all they 
make, and much deaner stables are now found than a few years 
ago. With the Drew manure conveyor many will hereafter clean 
twice a day; a few years ago miany would neglect it for two or 
three days. We find cows now even clipped; before milking a 
man goes ahead with ai brush and cleans down the udder, another 
comes with a doth and pail of water and washes the udder and 
the teats, with the milkers each in a clean white suit, all utensils 
sterilized, must help to give us better milk. 
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OFFICERS FOR 1908. 

President, C. Milton Roreb Cassville 

Vice President^ P. Davitt Toms River 

Secretary, R. C. Geaiiam Holmeson 

Treasurer, H. R. Wills Toms River 



REPORT 

BY THE SECRETAliY. 

The Ocean county board of agriculture has been unfortunate 
in the selection of the days for the meetings^, as the weather was 
unfavorable for a large attendancei and they laoked the interest 
which usually is present at a good attendance, but the officers hope 
for a livelier interest in the future, as. we have had a grange in- 
stituted with a good number of members which oontemplate join- 
ing the board. We hope to bring the county board up so that it 
will be second to none in usefulness. Those attending these meet- 
ings get the benefits derived from the experience of others. 

We want to extend the meetings to different parts of the county 
so as to get the farmers interested. 

The beginning of the year did not look promising, but, when 
we come to balance accounts, we find no room for grumbling as 
the high prices made up for all deficiency. On the other hand, 
there is plenty of work and good wages for the laborer, and, with 
a full larder and good prospects, there is happiness in all families. 

Stock looking well and no sickness reported. Winter grain 
looking good considering the late sowing, and gives promise of a 
good yield the coming year. Potato-growing is increasing in 
ajcreage each year, but the distance from railroad and market is a 
drawback, and makes the profit smaller than to those that are 
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near the same. A railroad, either electric or steam, from Trenton 
to this part of the seashore, would bring thousands of acres of 
land under cultivation which is capable of raising truck, hay and 
grain. The forest has been converted into lumber and oharooal; 
it is now ready for the tiller of the soil. 

Qranberries seemi to a paying crop where attention and good 
management is practiced. 
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OFFICERS FOR 1908. 

President, D. F. Duncan Paterson, B. F. D. 1 

Vice President, Leonard Pikaabt Paterson 

Secretary, Aabon Laauwe Paterson, R. F. D. 1 

Treasurer, F. T. Tobbet Paterson, R. F. D. 1 



EEPORT 

BY THE SECRETARY. 

The Passaic county board of agriculture held two meetings the 
past year. On March 2Tbh the report of the delegate© was re- 
ceived. On December 18th the officers and delegate for the year 
1908 were elected. Although we have gained in membership dur- 
ing the year, we do not feel that we are strong enough to hold an 
institute, but are looking for better meetings next year. 

Our granges are in a flourishing conditionu Wayne township 
grange has 2-15 members, and Pompton Valley grange, organized 
last September, is gaining members very rapidly. 



AGBICULTURATi CONDITION. 

Our f armecrs have had a fairly prosperous year, although many 
of our crops were below the average, prices were very good. We 
have good markets — ^Paterson, with. 130,000 inhabitants, and New- 
ary being within driving distance; some of our largest truckers 
take their produce to New York City market 

Potatoes were not up to the average; dry weather in July and 
August cut the crop very short Prices were good — $2 and $2.75 
per barrel — ^good Jerseys selling, January 10th, ninety cents to 
$1 per bushel. 
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Bodli/ng com for early crop was very short on account of 
drought, but the late crop was better and brought $1 and $1.75 
per 100 ears. 

Cabbage — Farmers who planted their late crop early got it 
started before the drought, and, when the rain did come, they 
grew fine and were free from insects and blight. Prices were 
good, $4 per hundred head being the lowest price, Newark pickle 
factories paying $14 per ton for all they could get. 

Tomatoes were not an average crop, rot and blight were quite 
bad, forty cents per sixteen-quart basket being the average price. 

Cucumbers were fair, with prices averaging about $3 per barrel. 

Carrots were good, price $1.50 and $2 per barrel. 

Dairying is decreasing in this county, caused chiefly by the 
high price of feed and the scarcity of reliable help. This is to be 
regretted, as cattle-feeding and raising has always been the very 
foundation of successful- agriculture. Price of milk is four and 
one-half cents per quart at the door, retailing in Paterson city 
from seven to nine cents. 

Poultry for egg-production is on the increase; eggs are very 
high this winter, selling at five for twenty-five cents ; that is the 
way the Passaic county farmer sells his eggs in Paterson, both 
wholesale and retail, the farmer allowing the huckster or grocer 
one egg when the eggs sell under eight for twenty-five cents, and 
two eggs when they sell over eight on the prevailing retail price. 
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OFFICERS FOR 1908. 

Presidenty John C. Bobton 

Vice President, Samuel H. Moobe 

Secretary, Geoboie A. Duell Woodstown 

Treasurer, Joel Bobton Woodstown 



EEPORT 

BY THE SECBETABY. 

The Saleim county board of agriculture held three meetingai dur- 
ing the year 1907. The papers read and the talks have been of 
special interest and advantage to the farmers, and many farmers 
have been benefited thereby. 

While the year has been good for many farmers, yet the com 
crop has not been up to the average; the late spring retarded 
planting and a high wind in September blew it down, badly, so 
that very much of it has not matured properly, some farmers hav- 
ing left their entire crop in the field. 

Farm help and the milk question are the two problems which 
the farmers of Salem county have to face the coming year. Some 
are reducing their dairies on account of the high price of feeds. 

Our annual institute was held in December and was of special 
interest. The practical talk and dairy demonstration lecture by 
Mr. B. E. Oook at the dairy on the farm of Edgar O. Moore was 
much enjoyed by those present 
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SOMERSET COUNTY. 



OFFICERS FOR 1908. 

President J A. A. Cobtelyou Somerville 

Vice President^ Bernard Meter Finderne 

Secretary and Treasurer ^ Arthur P. Sutphen Somerville 



REPORT 

BY THE SECKETABY. 

This board held its fifteenth annual meeting, December 15th, 
1906. The annual address of Presidemt Schenok was a masterly 
effort, taking for his subject "Farming in Somerset; Its Past> 
Present and Future." In it he presented the interesting develop- 
ment of farming in this county since 1688, its organization, quoting 
that part of the law passed by the legislative body of the province 
of East Jersey by which Somerset was set apart from Middleses. 
It reads as follows : "Forasmuch, as the uttermost part of Raritan 
river is settled by persons who in their husbandry and manuring 
their land forced upon quitei different ways and methods from 
the other farmers and inhabitants of the county of Middlesex, 
because of the frequent floods that carry away tbedr fences on 
their meadows, the only arable land ih&y have, and so, by conse- 
quence, their interest is divided from the other inhabitants of 
said county," &c. 

The judge then portrayed the primitive conditions then pre- 
vailing. ThB country was heavily wooded, most of the f aimers 
owned slaves, primitive implements were used, and much hard 
labor was required in raising and gatbering crops. He showed 
the gradual development of the agricultural interests since that 
time to the present day, and rehearsed the present-day advantages 
in machinery, intelligence, organized associations, education for 
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the business, short courses in agriculture at the State Oollege. 
With progressiveness as the watchword the future success of the 
farmers of Somerset county will be insured. 

This admirable address was well received and published in the 
county newspapers. 

At this meeting we were favored with an address by Professor 
E. B. Voorhees on the subject, "Does Farming Pay ? If Not, Why 
Not?" It was intensely interesting and instructiva The pro- 
fessor, bom and raised among the hills of Somerset, seems to 
know what he is talking about, and our memibers think he does, 
and believe him. His addresses are, therefore, profitable. 

At the meeting of February 16th, F. H. Oastner, of Glen Gard- 
ner, talked on the subject, "Selection and Care of Breeding Stock, 
Hatching and Care of Young Chicks,. Why It Pays to Breed Pure 
Stock." 

The speaker, although not professing to be bj): orator, gave 
probably the best talk upon the subject ever presented before this 
board, being plain, interesting and comprehensive. 

Mr. Oastner is an intelligent, able and forcible speaker upon 
this subject, and we highly recommend him to other boards of this 
State. 

The meeting of April 20th w^as addressed by Professor F. O. 
Minkler, of the Experiment Station, upon the subject of ^^Im- 
proving Com and Live Stock," a timely topic intelligently pre- 
sented and profitable to the members, whose appreciation was 
clearly manifested by the many questions asked the speaker, and 
the general discussion which followed. 

The meeting of August 17th was not as largely attended as the 
former ones. Professor G. A. Billings, from the experimental 
station, gave an interesting and instructive address on the "Best 
Methods for the Production and Care of Commercial Milk," and 
was followed by discussion. Our meetings have been interesting 
and fairly well attended. 

It is hoped that the young men, farmers' sons of Somerset 
county, will avail themselves of the splendid opportunity of taking 
the short courses in agriculture at New Brunswick. 

It seems to us that it is an auspicious time to purchase farming 
land in this county. Considerable demand has been manifested, 
and many farms have been sold during the past year. Better 
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prices have been obtained, as our improved roads have created a 
larger demand. 

Owing to a late, wet spring having delayed th^ putting in of 
crops, and a severe drought in the northern portion of the county 
the latter part of June, our farm crops are not up to the usual 
average; com 20 per cent, below, oats not half the usual crop, 
wheat and rye a fair crop and hay nearly so. 

Our fruit-growers have become discouraged, the scale having 
destroyed apples, peaches and plums. This pest, however, seems 
to be on the decrease, and our farmers will begin to plant fruit, 
and particularly peach trees, so that we may hope soon to be able 
to more tlian supply our home demand. All farm products and 
fruit have been in good demand, and good prices have been ob- 
tained. Wages are higher and laborers are becoming more in- 
ferior each year. The price of milk is higher than last year, the 
producer having received from three to four and one^half cents 
per quart, which ret^ails at eight cents. 

Our farmers and milkmen are generally in pretty good humor 
and little dissatisfaction is noticeable. We are all thankful to a 
kind Providence that our conditions are improving. 
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OFFICERS FOR 1908. 

President, Theodobe ^f. Roe Branchville 

Vice President, F. R. Dalbymple Branchville 

Secretary amd Treasurer, Geo. A. Diokebson . . . : ' Beemerville 



REPORT 

BY THE SECEETABY. 

The offioers named were ohoeeoa for the ensuing year at the 
annual busineee meeting of the board, held at Branchville in Jan- 
uary, 1908. Although the meetings of the board have not been 
very well attended during the year, at this time the interest seems 
much stronger. 

The year of 1907 has been one of varying conditions for our 
farmers; starting in with a very cold, wet and late spring, delay- 
ing spring plowing and seeding to ffUdh an extent that, with the 
scarcity of help, many farmers were unable to work as much 
ground as usual. 

The acreage of com was much smaller than in previous years, 
and, on account of lateness in planting and slow growth, owing to 
unfavorable conditions, the crop was poor, and, in many cases, a 
failure. 

The grain that did mature is of inferior quality. The fall, too, 
was so rainy that com fodder did not cure out so it could be 
stacked, but had to stand in shocks until needed for the stock. 

On the other hand, the hay crop was the largest in years. The 
spring being favorable for a heavy growth, and after the growing 
season was over, the drought set in, during which the large crop 
was gathered with but very little daxnaga 

Oats, rye and wheat were good crops. Very little buckwheat 
was sown, chiefly because of the lateness of the season, leaving no 
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time between oom-tending and haying in whidi to prepare the 
ground, but those who did sow it reported a good yield. The 
growing of this grain is on the decline in this county, owing to 
the fact that much of the land once used for this purpose waai, a 
few years since, set with peach trees and cultivated and fertilized 
ad orchards ; now, when the trees are taken out, the owners find 
the land capable of yielding good crops of com, grass, &a Hence, 
instead of buckwheat being one of the regular crop®, it is now only 
an occasional or catch crop. 

Potatoes were a fair crop of good size and quality. Apples 
were not so large a yield as in some years, but the fruit was of 
better size and quality. Good prices have been realized for them. 

The production of milk continues to be the principal issue 
throughout the county. The board of health inspection last spring 
affected the flooring of a large number of hay-mows over the cow 
stables, also providing for more light and ventilation, as well as 
whitewashing and cleaning up in general It also was the means 
of starting what is called the dairymen's league, which, when 
perfected, will give the farmers a voice in the sale of the product, 
the income of which amounts to more than that of all others com- 
bined, a privilege of which they are now entirely without. 

Some, heretofore engaged in dairying, thinking the require- 
ments more than they could comply with and with feeds so high 
priced, have sold their milch cows. . Such cows, as well as those 
brought in by drovers, sold very high during the fall, prices rang- 
ing from $50 to $90 for good-grade Holstein cows. 

A few more horses axe being raised on our farms than last year 
and of a better stock. 

Pork production is slightly increased. 

Poultry about the same as last year, although the prices for 
both fowls and eggs have been lower than last year. 
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President^ Edwin R. 'Collins Westfield 

Vice Presideniy E. P. Beebe.' Elizabeth 

Secretary, Chables H. Bbeweb, Rahway, R. F. D. 2 

Treasurer, Oqden Woodbuff Elizabeth 



REPORT 

BY THE SECKETABY. 

The animal mee>ting of the board was held December 19th and 
was well attended. The secretary reported an increase in mem- 
bership. During the year eight meetings were held and some of 
the STibjeots discussed were : "Fruit Growing," "Pruning of Fruit 
Trees and Vines," "Potato Growing" and "Fertilizers." In- 
structive addresses were made by different persons on the sub- 
jects. Leading fruit-growers of the county report the disappear- 
ance of the San Jose scale. Fruit crops throughout the county, 
with the exception of grapes and apples, were light Strawberries 
were the best crop among the small f ruitsi. Peaches very scarce. 
Kedffer pea-rs gave promise of a full crop, but dropped heavily, 
caused by a late frost Raspberry and blackberry canes mostly 
winter-billed and crop very light, thus the fruit industry in the 
county was considerably below the average; however, present 
prospects for the coming season are good, and with more favorable 
dimatio conditions we will soon be in line again. The past season 
has been one of extremes, starting in with a cold, backward spring. 
All crops made a slow start, and when they did get to growing 
well a period of drought reduced yields. Prices for all produce, 
however, have been good and agricultural pursuits have turned 
out fairly w^U. Help of all kinds has been hard to get at any price, 
and unless conditions change farmers and truckers will have to 
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cut down their acreage. This I believe, however, may be done 
without loss, by giving better attention and fertilization to less 
acres and the production of double the yield by a succession of 
crops upon the same soil. The question of commercial fertilizers 
is a broad one, just how much to use per acre, when and how to 
apply same to secure best reeulta with the various cpop» grown 
upon the different soils, must be studied out by the farmer and 
trucker to meet prevailing conditions. 

The good housewife in making her bread must have certain 
conditions in order that the yeast can properly do its work and 
thus make good bread. The same with our soils, which must be 
in a proper condition to take up and make available the fertilizers 
applied for the growth of the plants. Our soils lack humus, de- 
caying vegetable matter, to lighten the soil, conserve moisture, and 
give better circulation for the air and sun in order to obtain best 
results from plant-foods applied, and to promote a healthy and 
vigorous growth of plants. 

Some experiments are being made with cow peas. Alfalfa has 
been sovni in two or three localities, and, I believe, with promise 
of success. Farmers should experiment along these lines, as each 
year finds the cities reaching out farther and farther, and with 
their expansion there will be a larger market for famn produce 
and a less amount of land to produce it upon. The opportunities 
for the fruit-grower, trucker and farmer are to-day better than 
ever before, and with the help of our experiment stations, insti- 
tutes and agricultural societies he should obtain a knowledge that 
mil, if carried out, insure success in whatever branch of farming 
he may follow. The dairy business has decreased somewhat 
throughout the county the past year. ' Lack of help with high 
prices of feed are said to be partly responsible for that condition. 
Farmers should give more attention to the poultry business, as the 
demand from the villages and cities for fresh eggs and chickens 
is large, and good prices can always be obtained for strictly fresh 
etock. 
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REPOBT 

BY THE SECRETARY. 

The ooTinty board of agriculture has held three meetings during 
the year. At our June meeting Professor Minkler ga.ve us an 
address on stock raising in general. It was very interesting and 
-enjoyed by all present. 

This year has been more prospeirous for farmers in, this section 
than last year; crops were fairly good, except com; realizing 
good prices for all kinds of grain. Oats, fifty-five and sixty cents 
a bushel; com, seventy cents; wheat, $1, and rye, eighty-five 
<5ents. Hay crop was fair and a good price for prime timothy hay. 

Potatoes a good yield, with very little rot, except those that 
ivere dug after the heavy rains; price, eighty cents per bushel. 

Milk has been a good price for the whole year. Faianers are 
becoming more interested in the building of silos. 

The apple crop was poor, hardly enough fruit for home con^ 
sumption. 

The prices of horses and cattle, in fact' all kinds of stock, are 
liigher this spring than last; there seems to be as many for sale, 
but higher prices prevail. Dealers from this section have gone 
west to purchase horses and have returned with only half a car- 
load, filling the car with cattle, claiming they were unable to buy, 
as prices were too high to obtain any profit. 
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